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> mg It should be remembered that 
Measures at sia ig ee 
Watiaies Congress is not engaged solely 


in partisan debates or in the 
investigation of charges affecting the honor 
or efficiency of governmental departments. 
(Juestions of public policy are pending at 
Washington that have a bearing upon the 
future of the United States for a long time 
to come—perhaps for centuries. The 
national-eharacteristics are still in process 
of formation. With the foundations laid 
by settlers from western Europe, the 
United States had been for a long time 
shaping its national life upon traditions 
derived principally from the British islands. 
English had become established as the 
national language, and the laws and 
customs of the country had grown naturally 
out of the experiences of people who knew 
how to reconcile individual freedom with 
social order. We were evolving something 
like a homogeneous nationality as we were 
completing three centuries of European 
colonization. But, toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, there set in a tre- 
mendous tide of migration from southern 
and eastern Europe. Many tendencies 
of the time were making for the aggrandize- 
ment of cities and the relative neglect of 
rural life. The newcomers from the 
European hives were furnishing the labor 
supply for the industrial centers. The 
balance of power in the country was rapidly 
passing from the farming districts and 
smaller places to the great cities. 


Psa Meanwhile the control of the 
re [Vow itiee wac we 
Dominant cities was passing from people 


of the older American stock 
to the foreign elements, who were either 
in clear preponderance, or at least strong 
enough to turn the scales. With the growth 
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of their population, the cities were also 
absorbing the wealth of the country; and 
with their superior school facilities were 
rapidly training children of the foreign 
elements to take the leadership in pro- 
fessions, finance, and politics. The new- 
comers were at the point where, through 
mass action, they were exerting more in- 
fluence in American affairs than any equal 
number of people descended from the older 
stocks. Meanwhile, these same foreign 
elements, who have become the most 
conspicuous beneficiaries of our free educa- 
tional system, have also been the principal 
recipients of public bounty as regards the 
care of the defective and dependent in 
institutions. They have furnished a vastly 
disproportionate number of the criminals 
and misdemeanants that prey upon Amer- 
ican society. This is not to complain of 
those population elements as coming from 
ill-favored countries or inferior races. The 
criticism is directed against our immigra- 
tion system, that in times past has allowed 
America to be the dumping ground for 
many thousands of undesirable families 
and individuals that the foreign countries 
to which we refer were glad to export from 
their own shores. We have not only re- 
ceived these people with hospitality, but we 
have hurriedly invested them with authority 
and power to become our political rulers. 


Foreign = They have not been in America 
Paki Paley long enough to have divested 
themselves of their racial 
clannishness. ‘They are considering them- 


selves, and what they regard as their own 
group interests, rather than the welfare of 
America when they bring pressure to bear 
upon any question of public policy. How 
this may operate in practice is well shown 
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to Ireland and Germany, 
probably two hundred 
thousand to Austria and 
the Balkan States, and 
another two hundred 
thousand to Poland and 
Rumania. Those born in 
Great Britain were less 
than a hundred thousand 
people in New York in 
1920. These great ele- 
ments of recent European 
origin in New York City 
now undertake to dictate 
to the United States its 
policy with regard to fu- 
ture immigration. About 
many matters they bring 
here the prejudices and 
antipathies that they show 
to each other as rival na- 
tionalities in eastern and 
southern Europe. But 
upon one thing they are 
all agreed. They stand 
together in demanding 
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A STREET SCENE IN THE NEW YORK TENEMENT DISTRICT IN 
WHAT IS KNOWN AS THE “LOWER EAST SIDE” 


(Here, under our system, is centered the political balance of power in New York 
State and also at times in national elections) 


by the demands made by foreign groups 
and interests in New York City upon the 
lawmakers at Washington, as the new 
immigration bill has been under discussion. 
To begin with, it might be desirable to 
analyze the population of New York City 
as shown by the census of 1920. This last 
census showed for the city proper a total 
population of 5,620,000. Somewhat more 
than a million were native whites of native 
parentage. More than two and a quarter 
millions were native whites of foreign or 
mixed parentage. About two millions were 
themselves foreign-born. The native-born 
of foreign parentage are on the average 
comparatively young, and at the present 
time belong rather to the foreign than to 
the strictly American elements. By this 
test, New York may be regarded as four- 
fifths foreign and one-fifth American. 


New York's Of those actually born abroad, 
Diverse thus excluding their more 
Elements 


numerous American-born 
progeny, about half a million may be as- 
signed to Russia, about four hundred thou- 
sand to Italy, about two hundred thousand 


that, because an _ undis- 
criminating American 
policy of the past has al- 
lowed them to come here 
and reap the benefits of 
American freedom and prosperity, there 
must be no policy adopted that would inter- 
fere with the further movement to America 
of their relatives, friends, and fellow country- 
men. So great a population as that of New 
York City secures large representation in 
Congress. A group of Congressmen from 
New York City were accordingly formed 
into a solid bloc, to act together in opposing 
certain features of the Johnson Immigra- 
tion bill that passed the House last month. 


This Country That the Representatives in 
Free “atte “., Congress should respect the 

; ‘wishes of their constituents is 
to be expected: and in discussing the immi- 
gration question we are casting no reflec- 
tion upon the New York Congressmen, and 
still less upon the eager and progressive 
population groups that have so recently 
assumed the dominant place in the metropo- 
lis of the western hemisphere. But we may 
properly point out certain facts and tenden- 
cies that the country as a whole ought to 
consider seriously at the present time. To 
begin with, it should be recognized that the 
doctrine of “‘asylum,” so long regarded as 
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A STRIKING SCENE SHOWING CROWDED TENEMENT DISTRICTS IN THE FOREGROUND AND 
THE IMMENSE INVESTMENTS IN GREAT BUILDINGS THAT INDICATE THE CONCENTRA- 
TION OF WEALTH AND TAXPAYING ABILITY IN NEW YORK 


(The children of the tenements, through taxation for schools and other advantages, rapidly acquire dominance in 
metropolitan affairs) 


sacred and immutable, is obsolete. It is to 
be invoked and applied only to given situa- 
tions in the light of facts. In the eighteenth 
century, and during the first half of the nine- 
teenth, we could afford to welcome people 
who, for political or religious reasons, or for 
economic advantage, made their way to this 
country. We regarded ourselves as having 
boundless resources, particularly of unset- 
tled lands to be developed; and we were in- 
viting population from all sources. Later 
on, in collusion with foreign steamship 
lines, there were European governments, 
both general and local, that began to make 
practice of dumping paupers, defectives, 
and criminals here to save themselves ex- 
pense and trouble. Before we began to 
restrict the volume of immigration, we 
undertook to regulate its character by 
keeping out the paupers and undesirables. 
More severe restriction, on more than one 
occasion was prevented by the interposition 
of presidential vetoes after Congress had 


acted. Cleveland’s veto occurred in 1897, 
that of Taft in 1913, and Wilson’s in rots. 
On all these occasions, the veto prevented 
the adoption of well-considered policies 
that had passed both houses of Congress by 
large majorities. The Johnson bill passed 
the present House on April 12 by a vote of 
326 to 71. Twenty-four of these opposing 
votes were from New York. The Senate 
is strongly for restriction, though it may 
not accept the Johnson bill in all details. 
It is to be hoped that Congress may not in- 
sist upon a treatment of the Japanese in 
this bill that might give just offense, and 
that might afford presidential excuse for a 
veto of the whole measure. The Johnson 
bill substitutes a policy of complete exclu- 
sion for the present arrangements with the 
Japanese Government. The so-called Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement can be made effective. 
The Senate on April 14 voted for exclusion 
through an evident misunderstanding of an 
appeal made by the Japanese Ambassador. 
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Restr‘ctien 
Following 
War 


We may well pause to consider 
what a different situation we 
should have had in this coun- 
try, even now, if former Presidents had not 
interfered with deliberate actions taken by 
both houses of Congress. The Great War 
checked the tide of migration from Europe, 
and hundreds of thousands of European 
laborers were called back to the lands of 
their allegiance. With the pressure thus re- 
lieved, the conditions had become favorable 
for legislative action. An entire suspension 
of immigration for a period of twenty years 
might well have been justified. Instead of 
suspension, however, Congress decided upon 
severe restriction of the total number. The 
existing act, which was adopted as a tem- 
porary measure, at the end of the war, will 
be operative only until June 30 of the pres- 
ent year, unless further extended by reason 
of the failure of Congress to agree upon a 
permanent measure. Our readers may like 
to be reminded that we are now admitting 
from various European countries a limit 
each year of 3 per cent. of the number of 
people of each nationality resident in the 
United States as shown by the rgro census. 
The Johnson bill would result in the admis- 
sion of less than 200,000 Europeans each year. 


The quota arrangement does 


Recent 
not apply to our western hem- 


Arrivals 


isphere neighbors, and during » 


the fiscal year that ended with last June 
we received almost two hundred thousand 
people from Canada, Mexico, and other 
countries on this side of the Atlantic. 
From Europe we received just over three 
hundred thousand, and from Asia some- 
thing less than fourteen thousand, of whom 
about eleven thousand were Chinese and 
Japanese. It should be noted, however, 
that more than half as many Orientals de- 
parted in that year, so that the net gain 
was only about six thousand. As against 
the 308,000 arriving Europeans, there were 
nearly 62,000 departures. Thus, with 46,- 
600 arriving from Italy, there were exactly 
half as many Italians who returned. About 
60,000 people came from the United King- 
dom, most of them to remain. Forty-eight 
thousand came from Germany, 26,000 from 
Poland, 17,000 from Russia, 12,000 from 
Rumania, 14,000 from Czechoslovakia, 
8,000 from Austria, 18,000 from Sweden, 
12,000 from Norway, and 4,500 from Den- 
mark, these being round figures and ap- 
proximately correct. 
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The Johnson The Johnson bill, as it passed 
BillNow the House, reduces the annua! 
Pending 


percentage of immigration 
from 3 per cent. to 2 per cent. on the basi: 
of the census of 1890, instead of a more 
recent enumeration. To understand the 
reason for reverting to our foreign-born 
ratios as disclosed by the census of 18go, 
it is necessary to go into the question upon 
its underlying principles. In the first 
place, it should be agreed that immigra- 
tion laws are to be made henceforth, not 
for the benefit of foreign countries but for 
our own best interests. If the entire 
suspension of European immigration is re- 
garded as desirable for a term of years, we 
are under no obligation to continue the ad- 
mission and naturalization of aliens. We 
are not to assume that foreign governments 
are seeking the exportation of their own 
people. If England were short of labor, 
and decided to invite Scandinavians and 
Germans as permanent residents, but not 
to invite Italians or Slavs, there would be 
no ground whatever for complaint. If the 
Argentine and Brazil should invite Italians 
and Spaniards, but should exclude Japanese 
and Chinese, this would be in view of a 
policy having to do with early assimilation 
and with a homogeneous future population; 
and it would be entirely permissible. A 
great many Italian laborers have been 
flocking into France, and doubtless some 
of them will remain as permanent residents. 
If at the present time Germany should 
undertake to flood Alsace and Lorraine, 
or other French departments, with an im- 
mense number of German colonists, it 
would be entirely reasonable for France to 
exclude Germans, while welcoming Bel- 
gians and Italians. Or, if Poland should 
discover that those provinces which had 
formerly belonged to Prussia were being 
occupied by a horde of new German col- 
onists, it would be rational to expect that 
the Polish Government would set up bar- 
riers against such immigration. 


Building a Such countries, to sum it up, 
—— may well prefer to build their 
ntity Hy 


racial future upon a founda- 
tion of elements that have lived together 
for a long time and that are comparatively 
unified as regards language, customs, his- 
torical traditions, and political loyalties. 
The United States is not as old as the Euro- 
pean countries, but through great struggle 
and effort there had come into being an 
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American stock which has a perfect right 
to protect itself and maintain its future 
leadership if it so desires. But it will have 
lost this right when by virtue of an ill- 
guarded immigration policy it has brought 
into this country so many people of alien 
stocks, who are immediately naturalized, 
that the newcomers can assert the right of 
superior numbers and political power to 
change the character and destiny of the 
United States. To say that there is no 
possible danger of such a transition is to 
ignore facts. It would not have been a good 
thing for either race if the negro slaves had 
become immensely preponderant in number 
in the farther South before the arrival of 
emancipation. Yet, if the importation of 
slaves had not been abolished in 1808, 
it is altogether likely that the present situa- 
tion would be wholly different. If the 
Massachusetts view of Chir ese immigration 
had prevailed over the California view 
forty years ago, and there had been no limit 
or restriction at all, it is quite probable that 
the Coast by this time would have been oc- 
cupied in greater part by Oriental peoples 
from Canada to Mexico and as far inland 
as the Rocky Mountains. Even if we 
should now put a complete end to European 
immigration, it is too late to bring back the 
racial character of the great metropolis to 
anything even faintly resembling that of 
half a century ago. 


New York A remarkable study of the 
— population of New York City 


and vicinity has been made 
by a group of statistical authorities under 
the editorship and direction of Dr. Walter 
Laidlaw. This “New York City 1920 
Census Committee, Inc.” has embodied 
its inquiries in a volume of close tables and 
maps that fills many hundreds of large pages. 
In 1890, the foreign-born population in 
New York City from northwestern Europe 
was more than three times as great as the 
foreign-born population from southeastern 
Europe. But by 1910 the southeastern 
Europeans had decidedly outstripped the 
competing group. The death-rate of 
New York has greatly decreased, and the 
population growth of the city has always 
been at a much higher rate, decade by 
decade, than that of the country as a whole. 
So enormous has been the influx from 
eastern and southern Europe within the 
past three decades, that, even if further 
immigration were totally stopped, the 
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© G. V. Buck 

DR. WALTER LAIDLAW, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 

TARY OF THE NEW YORK CITY CENSUS COM- 

MITTEE, AND LEADING AUTHORITY ON POP- 
ULATION PROBLEMS 


population of New York henceforth would 
rest predominantly upon the natural in- 
crease of these newer population elements. 
And what is true of New York City proper 
is in a general way true of the great indus- 
trial communities that lie within twenty or 
thirty miles of Manhattan Island. Here 
one finds an aggregate population equal 
to almost one-tenth of the total population 
of the country, and continuing to grow 
more rapidly than the country as a whole. 
The largest increment of this compact and 
flourishing population is of recent south- 
eastern European origin. It will in the 
near future be seen to hold within its grasp 
an increasing ability to decide elections 
and to shape public policies. 


Choosing If the census of 1850 were 
@ Quota taken as a basis for the assign- 
Basis 


ment of quotas under a strict 
limiting of immigration, it would amount 
to an invitation to Ireland to send more 
people by far than other European coun- 
tries, for the reason that there had recently 
been a very large wave of Irish immigration. 
If a somewhat later census were taken, it 
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would follow an immense German immigra- 
tion, with corresponding results. The 
census of 1890 affords a more normal basis 
than earlier or later enumerations. Senator 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, proposes that after 
the year 1926 we limit European immigra- 
tion to 300,000 per annum and make a 
distribution of quotas in accordance with 
the findings of a commission that will be 
required to analyze the total population 
elements of the country as regards their 
origins. So far as the principle of the thing 
is concerned, this would be a far more logical 
and reasonable thing to do than to use as a 
basis the numbers of foreign-born people 
in this country as shown by any particular 
census. The subject is important enough 
to justify the most thorough study on the 
part of the entire country, even if it should 
take a year or two longer to agree upon a 
permanent policy. It might be better to 
extend the existing temporary quota sys- 
tem for another year rather than to adopt 
a permanent law that is illogical in its 
fundamental principles. 


Further No intelligent forecast can be 
—- made of the growth of New 


York City and its environs in 
population and wealth except for a com- 
paratively limited period. But undoubtedly 
the ceysus of 1930 will show an immense 
further growth, and there can be little 
doubt as to the continuance of the momen- 
tum for at least two more decades; that is to 
say, until t950. The wealth that commer- 
cial, industrial, and transportation interests 
are piling up in this metropolitan area is 
not locally produced, but is derived from 
the efforts of the whole country, and of 
many other regions. Yet it is subject to 
taxation for the benefit of residents; and 
the foreigners of the tenement houses have 
been quick to learn that in New York City 
their children have such advantages of 
education, special training, and subsequent 
employment as they could find nowhere 
else in the world. The rural districts, 
realizing their disadvantages, had not yet 
come to a clear understanding of the bear- 
ing of various public policies upon the undue 
concentration of population and wealth in 
large cities. 


Policies © The attempt to equalize condi- 
kingt0 tions by excessive and dis- 
Correction 


criminating income taxes, pre- 
sumably aimed at large capitalistic enter- 
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prises, is not an intelligent -method of re- 
ducing the concentration of power in New 
York and other great centers. To restore 
a better balance between urban and rural 
life and prosperity will take much study 
over a long period. Remedies of a retro- 
gressive kind will achieve nothing. The 
rural progress of the future must adopt 
many of the methods which have been 
successful in advancing human welfare 
and economic progress in the cities. From 
the political standpoint, however, it would 
be possible to apply remedies almost 
immediately for some obvious dangers. 
On many occasions we have pointed out the 
danger and impropriety of the choice of 
presidential electors on a general State 
ticket instead of their separate choice in 
the Congressional Districts. This has been 
understood by statesmen from the earliest 
period. The general ticket plan puts undue 
power in the hands of political bosses and 
machines, and greatly increases the tempta- 
tion to corrupt methods. 


Too Much With as many as forty-five 
Political — votes in the Electoral College, 
Concentration 


the State of New York can 
decide presidential elections when parties 
in the rest of the country are somewhat 
evenly divided. With a general ticket plan, 
each great party must cater to the so-called 
pivotal States, of which New York is the 
chief. At the present time, the Congres- 
sional delegation from New York is almost 
evenly divided. There are twenty-two 
Democrats and twenty-one Republicans 
in the House of Representatives. Of these, 
about twenty-four belong to New York 
City and vicinity, and about nineteen to 
the rest of the State. The presidential 
election is quite likely this year to turn 
upon the party majority given in the State 
of New York. But this majority will be 
determined by the sentiment of New York 
City, which has now greatly outstripped the 
rest of the State in population and political 
power. As a foreign city, New* York favors 
European immigration, and opposes prohi- 
bition. If presidential electors, like Con- 
gressmen, were chosen singly in districts, 
throughout the country; our political life 
would at once receive a decided uplift. 
New York politics—in national affairs— 
would no longer be controlled by the 
machines and bosses of New York City and 
Buffalo. Pennsylvania politics would be to 
a great extent emancipated from the in- 
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fluence of local machines in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. Illinois would not be so 
subject to the influences that control the 
voters of Chicago. 


The same bad effect of solid 
State delegations that - gives 
undue influence to political 
bosses in our large cities is seen to some 
extent in the operation of the unit rule in 
national conventions. This, however, is a 
matter that would take care of itself readily 
enough, if we abolished the general State 
ticket in presidential elections and adopted 
the district system. It should be remem- 
bered that the Constitution does not require 
the general State ticket, but declares that 
“each State shall appoint in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct a num- 
ber of electors equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress.”’ 
Experience shows that the Constitution 
should be so amended as to require the 
choice of two electors only on the State- 
wide ticket, and of all the rest singly in 
Congressional districts. There are other 
changes that ought to be made in the 
method of electing Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents. Several points relating to the 
counting of electoral votes need to be made 
more definite. 


State Units 
in Conventions 
and Elections 


Elections Jn case of more than two 
—— nen presidential tickets, when the 


count of the electoral vote 
shows that no one candidate has a clear 
majority, the choice of a President devolves 
upon the House of Representatives, which 
must choose from among the three having 
the highest number of electoral votes. If 
this year there should be a strong third 
party in the field headed by Senator La- 
Follette or someone else, it is quite possible 
that the election of a President would be 
thrown into the present House of Repre- 
sentatives. In such case, each State has 
a single vote, and New York has no more 
weight than Delaware or Nevada. The 
vote of each State would be determined by 
the party strength of its Congressional 
delegation. This fact lent added interest 
last month to the pending contest of Mr. 
Walter M. Chandler for the seat now held 
by Mr. Sol Bloom of New York. The 
election was close, but Mr. Bloom, as a 
Democrat, had gained the seat. A House 
committee on contested elections had de- 
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HON. SOL BLOOM, CONGRESSMAN FROM THE 
NINETEENTH NEW YORK DISTRICT 


(Mr. Bloom is a newcomer in politics, who defeated the 
well known Walter Chandler at a special election early 
in 1923. He won national fame last month by retaining 
his seat on'a close vote, against the report of-.a House 
committee which declared that Chandler was entitled to 
the place. If the election of the President should be 
thrown into the House, Democratic success might turn 
upon this victory of the picturesque Mr. Bloom, widely 
known in amusement circles as a builder of theaters) 


cided in favor of unseating Bloom and giving 
the place to Chandler. This would have 
resulted in changing the preponderance of 
the New York delegation, so that in case the 
presidential election were thrown into the 
House New York’s vote would be recorded 
for Mr. Coolidge rather than for the Demo- 
cratic nominee. Bloom has retained his seat, 
by virtue of several radical Republican votes, 
although Chandler’s case seemed good. 


A Rather Tf a third party should carry 
Dubious several northwestern States, 
Prospect 


and if the electoral votes for 
the Republican and Democratic tickets 
were almost evenly divided, it is not easy 
to predict whether the present House of 
Representatives, although nominally Re- 
publican by a small majority, would elect 
one or another of the candidates. It 
would be necessary to secure the votes of 
twenty-five States to win an election in the 
House. Several of the present delegations 
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in Congress are evenly divided. The Re- 
publicans nominally control twenty-three 
State delegations, the Democrats twenty, 
and five are tied. The situation is even 
more complicated than it would seem upon 
a superficial study. Ever since the serious 
electoral struggle just half a century ago 
between Tilden and Hayes, all thoughtful 
students of the subject have realized that 
we ought to revise at least to some extent 
the rules and regulations under which we 
elect our Presidents. 


oe There is no danger at all that 
a essary public opinion will attach un- 
Pursuit 


due importance to our po- 
litical and governmental life, as contrasted 
with the non-political phases of our associ- 
ated activities. We are far too indifferent 
to political matters, and our welfare is 
vastly more dependent upon honest and 
intelligent government than is realized 
except by a small minority of thoughtful 
citizens. It is not so much the particular 
details of the pending investigations at 
Washington that have significance as the 
broader lessons to be derived. Our party 
methods and our governmental system 
have—now and then—allewed self-seeking 
and corrupt influences to gain too much 
power, using subterranean and _ invisible 
methods. It would do little good to re- 
form the machinery of politics, if through 
such improvements we were not also able to 
improve the personnel, and to increase the 
active interest of good citizens. Meanwhile, 
nothing could be more unjustified than the 
assumption of a cynical tone. The American 
people are determined to have honest gov- 
ernment; and they are trying all the time 
to shape their educational methods towards 
the training of young citizens capable of 
doing public work in a worthy manner. 





Plenty If there are a few very high 
of Capable Hosts for which it might seem 
Citizens 


difficult to find men of great 
caliber, standing preéminently above their 
fellows, it is because we have so many ca- 
pable citizens. For hundreds of influential 
places we have thousands of honest and 
qualified men and women, willing to be 
drafted into the service of the State or the 
nation. Never have the tasks of govern- 
ment in America been so ably performed 
as at the present time. Half a dozen 
American citizens have recently been called 
into the councils of Europe to help adjust 
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difficult problems; and such men as Charles 
G. Dawes, Owen D. Young, Henry M. 
Robinson, Norman H. Davis, and various 
others, have exhibited the high qualities 
that Americans of the best type possess 
for public service. Meanwhile, the more 
sweeping disparagements of the public 
men now at Washington show nothing but 
ignorance or ill temper. In the present 
Congress one finds a great number of men 
of remarkable ability, broad training, and 
high patriotism. With 435 members of 
the House of Representatives, under our 
form of Government, it is hardly possible 
for many individuals to attract wide na- 
tional attention. Yet we have not several 
but a very large number of public men at 
Washington, in Congress and in the execu- 
tive departments, of such character and 
ability that they would be shining lights 
if they were in the British Parliament or 
in the public service of other governments. 


ean The great western farm areas 
of Western of the country may, indeed, 
Agriculture oo 


be slowly recovering from the 
effects. of price deflation following the war, 
and from the overproduction of wheat and 
some other commodities; but full recovery 
ought not to be too late to save the farmers 
who fed the world. In many districts, the 
farmers can not make enough money to pay 
their taxes, much less to meet interest, or 
any part of the principal on their mortgage 
loans. The banks and loaning companies 
do not wish to foreclose, because they could 
do nothing with the farms after they had 
taken possession and driven off the only 
people who can make the farms yield any- 
thing at all. Farm lands, and railroads, are 
now paying very much more than their 
share of taxes, in view of the services they 
render the public, and of their net incomes. 
The emergency is so great that the average 
individual farmer can not see his way 
through. He is selling his products at pre- 
war prices, and paying from 50 to roo per 
cent. above pre-war prices for everything 
that he has to buy. His taxes have doubled 
or quadrupled, and the wages he pays for 
the labor that is needed, to put in the crops 
and to harvest them, amounts to two or 
three times that of the earlier period. 
Nothing could be more absurd than the 
theory of the metropolitan press that 
farmers are a_ special industrial class. 
Agriculture, like education, is an under- 
lying condition of national permanence. 
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The Farmer's Of all the people in the world 
‘ee who united their forces to fight 
out and end Europe’s struggle, 
it might be argued that the American farm- 
ers have made the greatest pecuniary 
sacrifices with the smallest rewards, either 
direct or indirect. The French farmers, and 
most of those of other European lands, are 
comparatively happy and prosperous. Our 
government urged upon our farmers certain 
war-time policies that enormously increased 
the areas devoted to wheat and other food 
crops, and limited the prices they could 
receive. After the war, we adopted a policy 
of price deflation that was so enforced as to 
strike first the cotton farmers, then the cat- 
tle industry, and finally, and hardest of all, 
the wheat-growing States. To assert that 
for a public wrong of this kind there is no 
public remedy would seem a hard doctrine. 
To declare further that the attempts at 
Washington to work out a remedy have not 
been earnest and intelligent, would also be 
to exhibit either ignorance or a reckless dis- 
regard of the truth. Ways were actually 
found to relieve the cotton situation; and 
the cattle business in due time was sup- 
ported by large advances from the War 
Finance Corporation. The beef industry has 
been feeling its way back towards the nor- 
mal, although the middle-western farmers 
who feed their corn to beef cattle are always 
the victims of culpable and needless fluctua- 
tion in the prices that the packers pay for 
fattened animals. 


The McNary- With particular reference to 
iy seo the grain-growing districts, a 

measure called the McNary- 
Haugen bill is pending at Washington. It 
is favored by the Agricultural Department 
and the Administration, after profound 
study of conditions and remedies. But the 
measure is also fiercely assailed by many 
newspapers and by some agricultural au- 
thorities. It proposes to put in the Presi- 
dent’s hands the power to declare a crisis 
in respect to a great farm staple like wheat. 
In case a crisis were thus recognized, let 
us say as regards the price of wheat, there 
would come into effect a price-fixing ar- 
rangement that would give to the commod- 
ity in question the same relative market 
position that it held before the war, com- 
paring its average price during a term of 
years with averages in an extended list of 
industrial products. The bill provides for 
the setting up of the necessary boards and 

















© Harris & Ewing 
HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


(Mr. Haugen, after filling county and legislative offices 
in Iowa, was sent to the Fifty-sixth Congress a quarter 
of a century ago, and has been continuously reelected. 
He has given great study, in association with all the 
agricultural authorities of the country, to the subject of 
agricultural relief in the existing crisis) 


commissions, and the use of sufficient gov- 
ernment credit to stabilize the domestic 
supply and demand at the fixed price. The 
exportable surplus would be thrown upon 
the world’s market at whatever price it 
would bring, and each farmer whose crop 
had been handled for him by the public au- 
thority would meet his proportionate share 
of the difference between the sale of the 
exported surplus and the sale of the do- 
mestic supply. 


How the Let us suppose that four-fifths 
eit ae of the wheat crop were ab- 
i” sorbed at home and one-fifth 


was available for sale abroad; and let us 
take the case of the farmer who has 5,000 
bushels to sell through the Government 
agency. Assume further that the domestic 
price were adjusted at $1.50 a bushel, and 
the exported surplus realized one dollar. 
In that case, when our farmer’s account 
with the Government was finally settled, 
he would receive $6,000 for four-fifths of his 
crop and $1,000 for the remaining fifth, or a 
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total of $7,000, which would mean an aver- 
age of $1.40. The McNary-Haugen bill is 
elaborate, and our imaginary instance shows 
merely the final result without explaining 
methods in detail. Such a measure would be 
wholly mistaken, if, indeed, it were proved 
that agricultural distress does not at times 
assume the proportions of a veritable crisis, 
calling for governmental attention and 
oversight, and if the President’s judgment 
could not be trusted. Everyone knows 
that the rural problems of the country must 
be worked out upon scientific economic 
principles, rather than upon any plan of 
Government price-fixing, when the situa- 
tion is viewed through the perspectives of 
half centuries. But the farmers now living 
and at work are entitled to be considered 
before they are all dispossessed and before 
the State or the national government be- 
comes the universal landlord. 


Some We are not prepared to assert 
Pertinent — without qualification that the 
Reflections 


McNary-Haugen bill is the 
best measure that can be devised to meet 
the conditions of to-day; but, on the other 
hand, we are by no means convinced that 
so cautious a plan, to use the principle of 
price-fixing while farmers recover from the 
war, is more reprehensible than was the 
Government limitation upon the price of 
wheat during the war period. In view of 
the passionate zeal we all showed for the 
welfare of Europe, it might be possible to 
invoke some concern for the well-being of 
our own country. Unfortunately, our 
metropolitan press seems much more inter- 
ested in Europe; and at times it is doubtless 
much closer to the problems of European 
populations than to those of the cotton 
fields of our own South or the corn and 
wheat fields of our Great West. This is a 


‘part of the price we are paying for the over- 


growth of our cities, and the self-absorption 
and self-complacency of these prosperous 
urban communities. When a scientific and 
equitable system of taxation is invented, 
and when a true principle of, public expendi- 
ture is adopted, the rural districts will begin 
to flourish and the undue aggrandizement 
of the cities will be checked, although their 
healthy progress will not suffer. 


The There is less concern in the 
etl United States with the precise 
details of the plans formulated 

by the Dawes Expert Committee than with 
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the acceptance in good faith of some plan, 
whatever it might be. At the bottom of it 
all there is only one problem, and that is, 
how to secure the acceptance of any program 
by Germany in honesty and good faith. 
The Dawes plan provides for the establish- 
ment of German finance upon a sound basis. 
The issue of incalculable quantities of paper 
marks has resulted in the wiping out of 
Germany’s war debt to her own people. 
Furthermore, the unloading of marks upon 
speculative investors and business people 
in other countries has resulted in giving to 
Germany a cash profit of eight thousand 
million gold marks without any quid pro quo. 
The Expert Commission of which Mr. 
Reginald McKenna, the eminent English 
authority, was chairman, has reported that 
Germany has something like two billions of 
dollars on deposit in outside countries. It 
is proposed to start a great bank, half the 
capital for which will be loaned by outsiders, 
and which will issue, redeem and control 
Germany’s new currency. Reparations 
payments are to begin modestly, but after a 
few years are to reach the proportions of 
five or six hundred million dollars a year. 


With general economic condi- 
tions brought to normal once 
more, it would seem that 
Germany ought to be able to do everything 
that the Dawes Committee proposes. To 
accept the plan in sincerity should within 
a few years restore Germany to full mem- 
bership in the family of nations, and ought 
to be the starting point for a century of 
European peace. If Germany should fail 
to accept this plan, or something like it, 
in good faith, it is hard to see any alter- 
native except another Great War—and 
Europe could not allow the Germans to be 
victors in such a conflict. America could 
well afford to help finance the Dawes plan. 
We are publishing an interesting article 
by Mr. Welliver on the abnormal monetary 
situation that has piled up the world’s 
gold in the vaults of the United States. The 
success of the Dawes plan and the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe’s currency systems would go 
far to relieve us of what is a real danger in 
this accumulation of gold, rather than a 
benefit or a source of profit. Mr. Simonds 
contributes his monthly paper as of April 
15, at the moment of his return to New 
York and Washington from his instructive 
visit to the European centers of politics 
and international discussion. He reminds 
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us that much must depend up- 
on the results of the German 
elections of May 4 and the 
Frenchelectionsof May 11. Mr. 
Simonds, inthismonth’sarticle, 
shows a spirit of hopefulness 
regarding the European dead- 
lock that goes far beyond any- 
thing else that he has written 
for several years. His analysis 
of the character of Poincaré, 
and his tribute to the sincere 
statesmanship of MacDonald, 
will be read with much appre- 
ciation of their discernment. 
Naturally, Americans must 
feel great pride in the success 
of Messrs. Dawes and Young, 
whose energy and ability have 
produced results at once so 
striking and so auspicious. 
They will be drafted again. 


The It was on the sec- 
Daugherty ond of March that 
nvestigation 


the Senate had 
voted to investigate Attorney- 
General Daugherty and the 
Department of Justice. At that 
time, it had been understood 


that President Coolidge was about to insist 
upon the retirement of Mr. Daugherty from 
the Cabinet. But the Attorney-General at 


once took the ground that— 
since the Senate had begun 
the investigation—it would 
not be fair to force his re- 
tirement from office while 
“under fire.”” This was not 
a convincing attitude, inas- 
much as the investigation 
was a most serious and en- 
grossing affair, involving the 
disclosure of Mr. Daugh- 
erty’s personal relationships 
as well as his methods in 
the conduct of public bus- 
iness. It would have been 
manifestly impossible for 
any man in Mr. Daugherty’s 
place to give absorbed atten- 
tion to the work of his de- 
partment, while facing a 
ruthless personal investiga- 
tion at the hands of the 
United States Senate. His 
retention of the office was 
without excuse. 
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THREE MEMBERS OF THE EXPERTS COMMITTEE WHO 
SERVED UNDER MR. DAWES’ CHAIRMANSHIP 


(From left to right are: Messrs. Parmentier and Alix, who represented 


France, and M. Emile Francqui, the Belgian delegate. 


Mr. Dawes pays 


a high tribute to the work of these sentlemen, bestowing especial praise 


upon M. Parmentier. 


It is to be noted that the Reparation Commission 


accepted the report of this expert group, unanimously and without delay) 


and his Legal 
Adviser 





© Underwood & Underwood 
MR. OWEN D. YOUNG, ALSO 
OF THE EXPERT COMMITTEE 


(Mr. Young is president of the 
General Electric Company and an 
Americ2n business man of the high- 
est type of character and ability 
He is a lawyer by profession) 


The Presidem ‘Toward the end of March, the 
Senate Committee called upon 
Mr. Daugherty to submit for 


its inspection certain papers 
and documents in the files of 
the Department of Justice. 
He refused on the ground 
that it would not be com- 
patible with the public in- 
terest to allow the Senate to 
know the contents of these 
papers. It was within the 
power of the President to 
instruct Mr. Daugherty to 
give the Brookhart Com- 
mittee access to the files; 
but the Attorney-General is 
the legal adviser of the 
President, andit was obvious 
that Mr. Coolidge could not 
reverse the decision of Mr. 
Daugherty in the matter of 
those documents without 
forcing an instant resigna- 
tion. There were confer- 
ences between the Attorney- 
General and the President, 
followed by a letter from the 
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White House to the accused official, asking 
him to vacate the office in order to relieve the 
President’s embarrassment. For how could 
the President expect to obtain disinterested 
advice, on the question in point, from a 
law officer whose own conduct was the 
subject matter of the Senate’s inquiry? 
Even if there had actually been involved 
some delicate and confidential matter of 
pending governmental business, it might 
well have been difficult for Mr. Coolidge to 
decide in favor of Attorney-General Daugh- 
erty as against the entire United States 
Senate—Republicans, Democrats, and -in- 
surgents combined. 





Patience But, in point of fact, the 
Not Always Senate was dealing with Mr. 
a Virtue . : 


Daugherty’s conduct of public 
business, and the Attorney-General might 
well be thought to be trying to protect 
himself rather than to safeguard the 
interests of the public. In the dilemma that 
had presented itself, Mr. Daugherty had 
either to resign or to invite a sharp dis- 
missal. He made his exit with a statement 
virtually rebuking President Coolidge for 
the White House mistake of not having 
accepted an offered resignation at a much 
earlier date. It is never easy for a Vice- 
President, coming suddenly into the White 
House by reason of the death of the Presi- 
dent, to reorganize the Cabinet. Mr. 
Coolidge, furthermore, is by nature ex- 
ceptionally patient and cautious. Every man 
in the White House—even a Roosevelt or a 
Wilson—has found it difficult at times to 
ignore the wiseacre councils of party poli- 
ticians who are always meddling at Wash- 
ington, and who seem to think that the 
administration of government departments 
should bear some relation to the motives 
and prejudices of men who happen to be 
members of executive party committees. 
Public opinion is not infallible; but on 
many occasions it is trustworthy, and at 
times its mandates may not be disregarded 
without peril. While there was hardly a 
chance that Mr. Coolidge could fail to 
secure his nomination at the Cleveland 
convention, he was undoubtedly facing for 
himself and for his party the loss of many 
scores of thousands of votes every day 
during March, while he retained Mr. 
Daugherty at the head of the Department 
of Justice in the face of the public demand 
for a thoroughgoing reorganization of that 
department from top to bottom. 





The ultimate test of a Presi- 
dent—not always but usually 
—is to be found in his choice 
of men for high positions. The first chance 
that Mr. Coolidge had to fill a Cabinet post 
and show his capacity for choosing men was 
afforded by the retirement of Mr. Denby 
from the Navy Department. The President 
sent for Judge Kenyon of Iowa, and urged 
him to take the vacant place. But Mr. 
Kenyon, who is capable of making sacrifices 
at the call of public duty, told the President 
that he had no fitness for the naval office, 
and that the single year remaining to the 
Administration was too short a time for 
him to learn the job. Judge Kenyon, who 
had formerly served ably and well as an 
Assistant Attorney-General at Washington 
under Mr. Wickersham, had manifest 
qualifications for Mr. Daugherty’s place; 
but the Ohio man was clinging to the office, 
with the belligerent support of many politi- 
cal associates. Mr. Coolidge turned to 
California to find a Secretary of the Navy, 
and in Judge Wilbur, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of that State, he found a man 
of the highest personal qualities who was a 
graduate of the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
and who was fitted in every way not only to 
serve as a cabinet member and general 
adviser to the President, but specifically 
to be the head of the Navy Department. 
He has won instant favor at Washington. 


An 
Excellent 
Appointment 


The New Tt was somewhat generally as- 
Attorney- — sumed throughout the country 
General ‘ 


that as soon as the President 
could convince himself that the right mo- 
ment had come for Mr. Daugherty’s retire- 
ment the post of Attorney-General would be 
offered to Judge Kenyon. The President 
only a few weeks before had urged Mr. 
Kenyon to become a member of the Cabinet; 
and the Iowan, in declining a particular post 
for which he felt himself unfitted, had ex- 
pressed to the country his unbounded con- 
fidence in Calvin Coolidge as President. 
After the Daugherty resignation, however, 
the President turned to New York for his 
Attorney-General. Ex-Governor Miller— 
who had been a distinguished judge in New 
York, and who is now a lawyer eminent at 
the Bar and in highly profitable practice 
with a large family to support—could not 
afford to re-enter public life when there was 
no clear call of duty. Plenty of other good 
men being available, the President’s choice 
finally rested upon Mr. Harlan Fiske Stone, 
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a man whose fame had not yet 
caught up with his transcendent 
merits. The President had known 
Mr. Stone from the days when 
they were fellow students at Am- 
herst. No one who knows anything 
about Harlan F. Stone disparages 
him, and almost no one praises him 
in moderate terms. He is a man 
for whom there is not merely re- 
spect and esteem but genuine en- 
thusiasm. 


Harlan F. | The New Hampshire 
Stone's Record farm boy had worked 
and Career : ’ 
his way through col- 
lege and lawschool; and had almost 
at once begun to teach law at 
Columbia University, New York. 
For many years past he has been 
Dean of the Columbia Law School, 
and he has ranked with the very 
first teachers of the science and 
practice of law that this country 
has ever produced. He is not 
merely a scholar and an inspiring 
teacher, but he has always shown 











“al 





himself to be a man of courage, 
of energy, and of the hard fiber 
necessary to meet any situations 
that might arise. Mr. Stone is 
a man of prodigious industry, 
who has had a professional con- 
nection with New York law firms 
during the quarter century of his career 
as a university teacher. Some years ago 
he put himself on record as stating that 
the Department of Justice needed to be 
investigated. 


Work Ahead There is a profound distrust 
“> New of the way in which govern- 
rooms ee . 

ment business has been carried 
on. It is feared that the public interest has 
been sacrificed through the confidential ad- 
justment of claims in the process of winding 
up war contracts. There has, apparently, 
been an admixture of politics, business and 
friendship in the handling of these matters 
at Washington upon which we made com- 
ment last month. It will require on the part 
of the new Attorney-General all the moral 
courage and all the professional acumen that 
he can possibly invoke to sweep away the 
poisoned atmosphere that seems to have 
enveloped some of the affairs of his depart- 
ment. The public must remember that the 
new Attorney-General inherits a vast and 


© Keystone View Co. 
HON. HARLAN FISKE STONE, THE NEW ATTORNEY 


GENERAL 


(Mr. Stone was born in New Hampshire, October 11, 1872; graduated 
at Amherst College in 1894; and at Columbia University Law School 
in 1898. 
of which he has been Dean for the past fourteen years. 


He became a teacher in Columbia Law School in Pa 
e is 
distinguished as a legal scholar) 


ramified organization. The interests that 
have business with the Government are 
not concerned with small sums, but with 
many millions of dollars. People who 
have so much at stake play politics in 
cunning ways that honest men find it hard 
to trace. 


The Party's Unless Mr. Stone is strongly 
ot supported, he may find himself 
osilion 


baffled by invisible obstacles 
at every turn. Judge Kenyon is something 
of a crusader, with a capacity for moral 
indignation that might at times lead him to 
commit errors of judgment. But the coun- 
try is tired of official complacency, and of 
anodynes administered by eloquent party 
spokesmen. Seldom has a political situa- 
tion been more strikingly changed than that 
which the Republican party is facing this 
year. When President Harding set out 
on his western tour and delivered the series 
of addresses that had been carefully pre- 
pared with full collaboration, the Repub- 
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licans were planning, without any real 
dissent, to renominate the President by 
acclamation; and they were expecting to 
win the election on the record that had 
been made by the Administration as a 
whole. After the President’s death, there 
was a moment of doubt. But, when the 
entire Cabinet rallied about Mr. Coolidge, 
it still remained true that the record of the 
Administration was relied upon to justify 
a successful appeal to the country, and it 
was agreed that Coolidge was the divinely 
chosen Elisha to succeed a lamented pred- 
ecessor. It must be admitted that the 
prestige of the Republican Administration 
has been shaken. The great victory of 
1920 had made the politicians too secure 
and too powerful. 


What Four years ago, the country 
—_ desired a change, and brought 
the Republicans into power 
by an immense majority. It is by no means 
clear that the country’s heart has turned 
back to the party that was defeated in 1920. 
That the voters are in the mood of in- 
dependence, however, and that they de- 
mand a high quality of honesty and effi- 
ciency in Government, is not to be disputed. 
If Mr. Coolidge, who will be nominated 
beyond doubt in the Cleveland convention, 
should carry the election in November, 
it will not be so much a victory of the 
Republican party as the victory of a 
candidate whom the country is disposed to 
trust. This remark is not made in disparage- 
ment of the party. Four years ago, it was 
ordained that the Democrats were to go out 
and the Republicans were to come in, and 
the party issue was uppermost. But the 
country now understands how stupendous 
in certain times of stress is the personal 
power of the President; and it is not so 
much the rival policies of opposing parties 
that interest the voters of 1924, as the 
capacity of the President to put the public 
business upon a plane of the highest honor 
and the greatest efficiency. 


The Tickets 
Rather than 
the Parties 


Even the Republican poli- 
ticians have begun to see that 
they must present the Presi- 
dent himself as their foremost asset. The 
platform this year will not be made either 
by a preliminary committee of experts in 
governmental affairs, nor by the typical 
convention committee on resolutions. It 
will have to be a Coolidge platform from 


beginning to end. Furthermore, the Re- 
publican National Committee will not be 
at liberty to write a keynote speech for the 
man that it selects as temporary chairman 
of the Cleveland convention. The orator 
of that occasion will have to be a man who 
is sincere and unshackled, and who places 
country above party. The fact that un- 
pleasant things have come to light while 
Republicans have been in power will not of 
necessity swing independent-minded voters 
to the support of the Democratic ticket. 
When the nominations have been made, the 
thoughtful voter will be likely to support 
the ticket in which he feels the greater 
confidence. 


Approaching The primaries and the State 
the — conventions, as they had begun 


by the middle of April to 
register local decisions, were overwhelmingly 
for Coolidge as the Republican candidate, 
although South Dakota showed a preference 
for Hiram Johnson and Wisconsin for 
Senator LaFollette. The Johnson candi- 
dacy had failed to show strength in general, 
for the simple reason that national as well as 
party sentiment had closed the issue in 
advance in favor of President Coolidge. 
Everything indicates a strongly contested 
and exceedingly interesting situation in the 
Democratic convention that will be held 
in New York at Madison Square Garden 
beginning on June 24. Besides Mr. Me- 
Adoo and Senator Underwood, the promi- 
nent candidates will be Governor Smith of 
New York and Senator Ralston of Indiana. 
As possible compromise candidates, such 
distinguished public men as Mr. John W. 
Davis and Senator Carter Glass of Virginia 
have been frequently mentioned. Mr. 
Davis, who had served in Congress from 
West Virginia, and who was _ Solicitor- 
General when appointed to succeed the late 
Walter H. Page as Ambassador at London, 
is now practicing law in New York, where 
he is fortunate enough to have very wealthy 
and powerful firms and corporations among 
his clients. 


Mr. Davis 
Speaks for 
the Lawyers 


A political and personal friend 
had recently suggested to Mr. 
John W. Davis that he drop 
these valuable clients, go back to West 
Virginia, run for the United States Senate, 
and thereby put himself in line for the presi- 
dential nomination. In declining to act 
upon these suggestions, Mr. Davis made a 
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spirited reply, which was given to the public. 
If a lawyer disqualifies himself for public 
office by virtue of pursuing his profession 
in a way that is at once successful and 
honorable, Mr. Davis is quite content with 
the position he holds as a lawyer and a 
greatly honored citizen. If the Democrats 
should choose to draft Mr. Davis, he would 
of course have to give up his law practice, 
just as Mr. Root and afterwards Mr. Hughes 
gave up theirs to serve as Secretary of State. 
Any man who is fit to be considered for the 
presidency does not need to be told that 
he must not take public office in order to 
further the interest of former clients or 
business associates. Mr. Davis is competent 
in every way, whether he is practising law 
in New York or living as a retired political 
philosopher in West Virginia. He would be 
an ornament to any party, and a public 
servant of devotion and fidelity. 


The And this brings us to the case 
Case of of Mr. McAdoo, who has also 
Mr. McAdoo ? ‘ 
been accused of having ac- 
cepted retainers from wealthy and impor- 
tant clients after he left the Treasury De- 
partment to resume the practice of law. 
Mr. McAdoo’s position was made perfectly 
clear before the Senate committee in 
February. He had been retained, as had 
other influential lawyers, to try to save 
American interests from revolutionary con- 
fiscation in Mexico. These were not the 
interests of Mr. Doheny alone, but of thou- 
sands of stockholders and innocent investors. 
There was nothing that Mr. McAdoo was 
doing that was not in accord with the 
policies of the United States Government 
and the best sentiment of the business 
community. Mr. McAdoo had not been 
connected in any way with the acquisition 
by the Doheny or Sinclair interests of the 
naval oil reserves. We are not aware that 
there is a single lawyer in the United States 
who would have regarded Mr. McAdoo’s 
employment by the Doheny interests as in 
any way improper, if opinions had been 
sought at the time when such employment 
was entered upon. There might have been 
some difference of view as to the effect upon 
Mr. McAdoo’s political prospects, but prob- 
ably not. A Republican of experience who 
has long been a keen observer of affairs at 
Washington remarked last month that Mr. 
McAdoo had been the ablest Secretary of 
the Treasury since Alexander Hamilton. 
He had shown a capacity for courageous 
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HON. JOHN W. DAVIS, OF WEST VIRGINIA AND 
NEW YORK 
(Mr. Davis, who was born in West Virginia fifty-one 
years ago, graduated at Washington and Lee University, 
and practised law in his home city of Clarksburg, serving 
as member of the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Con- 
gresses. For five years Solicitor General of the United 
States, and succeeding Mr. Page as Ambassador at London 
in 1918. He (with Senator Glass and ex-Secretary David 
F. Houston) is regarded as one of the three most avail- 
able compromise candidates for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination) 
decision and for large achievement that few 


men possess. 


Progress At first the opponents of 
of the McAdoo yir, \ficAdoo were quite 
Candidacy i F : 

certain that his candidacy 

would be abandoned before the middle 
of March. But Mr. McAdoo is never so 
buoyant and resourceful as in an emergency 
that would discourage other people. There 
had been a strong McAdoo organization at 
work previous to the Doheny testimony; 
but it was only after McAdoo was said to 
have been killed off as a candidate that he 
began to take his own candidacy quite 
seriously. He threw himself into the pre- 
liminary campaign, and his somewhat de- 
moralized lines began to form themselves 
again with astonishing results. Senator 
James A. Reed, of Missouri, who was him- 
self a presidential candidate, had been per- 
sonally responsible for having the questions 
asked by the oil investigating committee 
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that disclosed Mr. McAdoo’s employment 
as a Doheny lawyer. Mr. Reed had ex- 
pected to secure the endorsement of the 
Democrats of his own State. Asa matter of 
fact, he had rendered Mr. McAdoo a great 
service by having the facts brought out in 
February, whereas they were bound to have 
been made public sooner or later. Mr. 
McAdoo went into Missouri, and Mr. Reed 
was hopelessly defeated in the election on 
March 9g of delegates to the State con- 
vention, this ending his candidacy. 


Further = Senator Underwood—a greatly 
Democratic respected statesman—readily 
Contests $ 


carried the primaries in his 
own State of Alabama on March 11, as had 
been expected by everybody. But, a few 
days later, the presidential preferential 
primaries were held in Georgia, with Sena- 
tor Underwood and Mr. McAdoo as com- 
petitors. The majority in favor of Mr. 
McAdoo was overwhelming. It happens 
that many different things contributed 
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SENATORS COPELAND (LEFT) OF NEW YORK 
AND RALSTON OF INDIANA 


@oth of whose names stand high in the Democratic list 
of presidential possibilities) 





toward this Georgia result; and the Under- 
wood leaders explained that their candidate 
would be much stronger elsewhere in the 
South than in Georgia. The Wisconsin 
primaries on April 1 resulted in a consider 
able victory by Governor Smith of Nev 
York over Mr. McAdoo, while Senator 
LaFollette defeated President Coolidge by 
majorities far greater than those of Smith 
over McAdoo. Wisconsin for a long time 
past has lived in a self-contained politica! 
world; and party names in that interesting 
State have a meaning all their own. Thus, 
the LaFollette strength is regarded as hay- 
ing a bearing upon a possible third part) 
ticket, rather than as an indication of 
sentiment within the Republican party 
As for the victory of Governor Al Smith, it is 
enough to say that on primary day, not only 
in Milwaukee, but in the other towns and 
cities of Wisconsin, there were banners 
displayed upon which were these words: 
“T am dry.—McAdoo.” 


Gov. Smith in The vote for Governor Smith 
Wisconsin in Wisconsin can hardly be 
and Elsewhere ’ 
regarded as personal. The 
occasion was improved to indicate the 
feeling of Wisconsin Democrats against 
prohibition. Governor Smith was exploited 
in the Badger State as the man who had 
helped to repeal the Mullan-Gage law 
(the New York State prohibition enforce- 
ment act). Undoubtedly Governor Smith 
will go into the convention as one of the 
leading candidates, for he is deservedly 
popular, and has ability of a high order. 
But there are no political prophets of 
wisdom and experience who imagine for a 
moment that he can be nominated, in view 
of Western and Southern feeling this year. 
If the supporters of Governor Smith can 
form a coalition that will prevent the 
nomination of Mr. McAdoo, how much 
more cbvious is it that the friends and 
supporters of Mr. McAdoo can prevent the 
nomination of Governor Smith? It is not 
unlikely that the two-thirds rule, which the 
Democrats have persisted in retaining, will 
result in a protracted deadlock, with many 
ballots and the final choice of a compromise 
candidate. 


April, and the Tt became quite clear in April 
Housecleaning that the investigations at 
a! Washington eeeene : : ; 

Washington, in spite of their 
sensationalism and tendency to bring the 
names of many innocent people into the 
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headlines for at least one brief day, were 
not really harming any innocent people, 
but on the contrary were giving upright 
and deserving officials a chance to clear 
their skirts. Thus there were attempts to 
impute impropriety of one kind or another 
to Secretary Mellon, and to secure an 
investigation of the conduct of the Treasury 
Department. Senator Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania, who comes from Pittsburgh (Mr. 
Mellon’s home city), and who is excep- 
tionally familiar with the circumstances 
under which the foremost banker and 
financier of Pennsylvania took his place in 
the Harding Cabinet, made an explanation 
and defense that seemed to convince the 
Senate, with the result that all effort to 
force Mr. Mellon’s resignation was aban- 
doned. Leading Democratic newspapers 
like the New York World took occasion to 
support Senator Reed’s statement, and to 
commend Mr. Mellon as a worthy and able 
public official. Later in the month, how- 
ever, Secretary Mellon was somewhat 
unexpectedly brought into the limelight 
again by a phase of the investigation 
(headed by Senator Couzens of Michigan) 
into the workings of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. Mr. Couzens, being ill and heavily 
burdened, felt the need of a legal assistant, 
and had employed the famous Mr. Francis 
J. Heney of California. Secretary Mellon 
took this as a personal affront, and the 
Senate on April 11 was somewhat dazed by 
receiving a message from President Coolidge 
which quoted Mr. Mellon’s letter, and 
which admonished the Senate to conduct 
investigations in a suitable and proper 
manner. The enforcement of prohibition is 
a Treasury function (it ought rather to 
belong to the Department of Justice), and 
it was claimed that Mr. Heney’s employ- 
ment had reference to an inquiry into the 
efficiency of the department in enforcing 
the Volstead act. The Senate as a body 
was not happy under the President’s 
strictures, especially in view of certain 
widespread conditions that have come to 
light in the two most prominent of the 
numerous investigations that have been 
entered upon. 


Theodore ‘There had been attempts made 
Roosevelt’ ty certain Democratic Senat- 
Vindicated - 


ors to force the resignation of 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, who continues to 
hold the position of Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. Colonel Roosevelt was charged 
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HON. GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


(Mr. Pepper, who made the keynote speech at the State 
convention of the Maine Republicans, has been regarded 
as one of the closest advisers of President Coolidge, and 
is mentioned as a desirable chairman of the Republican 
convention at Cleveland next month) 
with having been quite as responsible as 
Secretary Denby for the surrender of the 
naval oil reserves to Secretary Fall, and 
for the leasing of these reserves for private 
development. It turned out that these 
charges were not only unfounded but were 
the exact reverse of the truth. Mr. Roosevelt 
had shared with Admiral Griffin the opinion 
that the reserves ought not to be turned 
over to the Interior Department. Not 
having been able to prevent what President 
Harding and Secretaries Fall and Denby 
had decided upon, Mr. Roosevelt was 
persistent enough to secure a modification 
in the arrangement by virtue of which the 
Secretary of the Interior could not adopt an 
oil policy (as regards these naval reserves) 
without having first obtained the consent 
and codperation of the Secretary of the 
Navy. This was highly creditable to the 
intelligence and the public spirit of 
Assistant-Secretary Roosevelt. When, later 
on, in spite of this precaution, the reserves 
were leased to the Doheny and Sinclair 
interests, Mr. Roosevelt was not consulted, 
and was not aware of what had been done 
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COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


(Mr. Roosevelt, the eldest son of a distinguished father, 
is now in his thirty-seventh year. (His father was 
thirty-nine when made Assistant Secretary of the Navy.) 
He saw the most active service in the Great War, was 
wounded, and fairly earned his high honors. After two 
ears in active business, he served one term in the New 
ork legislature, and became Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy on March 4, 1921) 


until some time after the leases had been 
signed. That Mr. Roosevelt, like a number 
of other business men, had been tempo- 
rarily connected, before he went into the 
War, with the organization of a Sinclair 
oil company, was as blameless as cabbage 
gardening on Long Island. 


Senator When, at the end of March, a 
Wadsworth fresh attack was made upon 
Convinces 


Colonel Roosevelt by a Demo- 
cratic Senator, with a demand for his 
resignation, Senator Wadsworth, of New 
York, took the floor and made a statement 
so complete and convincing that there was 
nothing left to be said. Mr. Wadsworth 
put into the record a letter that Mr. 
Roosevelt had written a number of weeks 
before to a forme: associate in the New 
York legislature. This letter had fully 
explained Mr. Roosevelt’s relation to the 
oil policy of the navy; and it should satisfy 
all reasonable minds. Much that after- 
wards came to light did not lie within the 
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range of Mr. Roosevelt’s information. 
Experience is the most valuable of teachers, 
and rising young men like Theodore 
Roosevelt will have learned important 
lessons from these Washington investiga- 
tions. They will gain fresh courage to keep 
themselves well free from the slimy ad- 
mixture of business and politics upon which 
the lobbyists and bribe-givers and _bribe- 
takers fatten and flourish. They will 
realize afresh that it is worth while to fight 
for the highest standards in public life. 


New York Colonel Roosevelt has been 
Legislature mentioned in a list of Re- 
Adjourns 


publicans who might be nomi- 
nated for the governorship of New York, 
but his candidacy is not active at present. 
The legislative session at Albany came to 
an end on Friday, April 11, in great con- 
fusion over a plethora of eleventh-hour 
measures. Gov. Al Smith secured his cut 
in State taxes, but lost most of his favorite 
projects. The Governor has a number of 
days after adjournment in which to act 
upon bills; and we shall defer until next 
month a statement regarding the net 
results of the session. Many measures of 
extraordinary importance were under con- 
sideration, and some of these have deserved 
nation-wide attention. Thus the Prohibi- 
tion Enforcement bill was defeated in the 
Senate, and the Rural School bill was 
unfortunately beaten in the Assembly. The 
proposal to restore the Direct Primaries 
was deteated, as was the proposed Bi-par- 
tisan Election board and the bill requiring 
early publication of campaign expenditures. 
Among the bills that were defeated, also, 
was the Forty-eight Hour Week for women 
and girls. New York City gains further 
control over its own affairs, especially with 
respect to programs for additional subways. 
The two parties held preliminary State 
conventions on April 15 to appoint presi- 
dential delegates at large. The Republicans 
named four men and three women, while 
the Democrats, meeting at Albany, gave 
the women four members in a group of 
eight. Secretary Hughes was the Re- 
publican keynote orator: Governor Smith 
was the inspiration of the Democrats. 


Mussolini's The condition of Italian sta- 
— bility that was secured by the 
iciory 1 


Fascisti seizure of power under 
the leadership of Mussolini has now been 
fully sustained in a great national election. 
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THE THREE OFFICIAL HEADS OF THE PRESENT GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


(Left to right: Dr. Gustav Stresemann, the Foreign Minister; President Frederich Ebert; and Dr. Wilhelm Marx, who 
is Chancellor) 


The contest of April 6 resulted in a victory 
for the Fascisti that went beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of Mussolini’s leaders 
and supporters. Their popular poll was 
about double that of the entire ten or 
twelve other parties or groups that figured 
in the contest, and that are represented in 
the new Chamber. Under the election law 
that the Fascisti have put into force, the 
party that wins is entitled to seat a clear 
majority over all other parties. Thus, in 
the new Chamber, one finds 374 Fascisti 
with the minority of the House distributed 
as follows: 39 Popularists, 26 Socialists, 22 
Maximalists, 17 Liberals, 17 Communists, 
12 Constitutional Oppositionists, 11 Social 
Democrats, 7 Republicans, 3 Peasants, 
2 Slavs, 2 Germans, and 2 Sardinian Au- 
tonomists. This new election law delivers 
Italy from the danger of government by 
shifting coalitions of various blocs. A great 
change in public opinion must come about 
before any other political element can dis- 
place the Fascisti. 

Germany 


and the Dawes 
Report 


The news from Germany of 
April 15 was the most hopeful 
that has come for a number of 
years. It was almost too good to be true. 
It was reported that the heads of the Gov- 
ernment and of the chief minority factions 
had decided to accept the report of the 
Dawes Committee at once, without waiting 
jor the forthcoming elections. There is 


reason to think that public opinion will sup- 
port a decision thus made in advance by the 
leaders. To accept this solution in good 
faith would bring Germany promptly into 
the League of Nations, and would regain for 
her that place in the fellowship of civilized 
Europe that she so sadly misses. The prem- 
iers of the chief German States had been 
consulted, and had favored acquiescence in 
the Dawes Report. The elections in Bavaria 
early in April had shown rather alarming 
gains for the Ludendorff monarchists and 
reactionaries. But this means merely an 
oscillation of the political pendulum as be- 
tween Left and Right. Coéperation on 
lines proposed in the Dawes plan will do 
much to strengthen the German Republic, 
and to encourage men of liberal views as 
against military reactionists on the one 
hand and wild-eved socialists on the other. 
The world should unite to help the wise 
and sane view to gain acceptance. 


Greece Votes 
for a 


Republic 


Some weeks ago, as a result of 
a coup d’état, the King of 
Greece was obliged to with- 
draw from the country and to await the 
deliberate judgment of the Greek people as 
to their future form of government. Even 
as the Italians have now given full legality 
to the Fascisti movement, so the Greeks 
have by an overwhelming vote at the polls 
set up their new Republic upon an orderly 
and constitutional basis. The election was 
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MR. J. HORACE McFARLAND, MASTER PRINTER, 

HORTICULTURIST, AND LEADER IN CIVIC IM- 
PROVEMENT 


(In the first rank of public-spirited citizens, we would 

name Mr. McFarland, of Harrisburg, Pa., who has com- 

pleted twenty years as president of the American Civic 

Association, and whose unremitting efforts for the better- 

ment alike of town and country have produced many 
visible results) 


held on Sunday, April 13. In Athens, a 
two-thirds majority was reported in favor 
of the Republic, while the old Greeks of the 
Peloponnesus were rather favorable to the 
royalist traditions. A new constitution will 
be formulated at once, and a president will 
be elected in June. It is announced that the 
popular decision must remain unquestioned 
for at least five vears. 


Mexico’s presidential election 
will occur in a few weeks, with 
the recent De la Huerta rebel- 
lion now completely suppressed. Hon. 
Charles B. Warren is actually installed at 
Mexico City as our Ambassador, and Mex- 
ico is represented at Washington by Alberto 
J. Pani. We are publishing in this number 
a second article by Professor Cleland on 
Mexican affairs, the first having dealt with 
the revolution and its background, while the 
present one is in explanation of the difficult 
economic problems that confront the Mexi- 
can government and people. 


Mexico 


Pacified 


om The issues of American party 
o an eye " - 7 
Oo politics are not so stormy ¢: 


intense as to invade soci:| 
circles or to disturb the light-heartedne.s 
of convention programs. The fine city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is preparing to show 
hospitality in full measure to the delegates 
and visitors who will assemble there in 
June to attend the Republican national 
convention; and the local Democrats, like 
ex-Secretary Baker and many others, will 
doubtless show themselves as urbane and 
friendly as the local Republicans. We are 
very glad to present an opportune article 
on Cleveland in our present number, 
written by Mr. E. C. Hopwood, editor 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. New York 
City has no recollection of having enter- 
tained a great national convention of the 
political sort, and the ‘ unterrified”” Democ- 
racy from the South and West will find 
“Tittle Old New York” almost pathetically 
eager to help them have a good time. The 
warm-hearted friends of Governor Al Smith, 
of whom there are several millions in and 
about the metropolis, will perhaps turn to 
some other candidate out of sheer desire 
to make sacrifices for the sake of visitors 
who might prefer a Southern or Western 
President. Doubtless, at some future time 
the Federal City will be chosen as the 
meeting place for nominating conventions. 
The country has increasing pride in Wash- 
ington and the District of Columbia, and 
does not begrudge the expenditures that 
are necessary from time to time to enhance 
the dignity and beauty of the city on the 
Potomac, and to furnish necessary accom- 
modations for the transaction of publi 
business. Last month the American Civii 
Association held its twentieth anniversar\ 
meeting in Washington under the chairman 
ship of its public-spirited president, Mr. J 
Horace McFarland, of Pennsylvania. This 
Association is now taking a foremost! 
part in arousing national interest in all that 
pertains to the best interests of the District 
of Columbia. We shall have pleasure in 
presenting to our readers the points oi 
view of Mr. McFarland and his colleagues 
regarding the needs and prospects oi 
Washington, in one of our early numbers. 
Meanwhile, we shall follow the Cleveland 
article of this month with an account of 
the city of New York, its expansion, and 
its problems, in our June number, as fur- 
nishing some response to the awakened 
interest of many readers. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From March 16 to A pril“14, 1924) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


March 17.—The Senate rejects a resolution by 
Mr. Willis (Rep., Ohio) limiting future Presidents 
to one term, voting 70 to 4, and also votes down, 
45 to 19, a proposal by Mr. Harris (Dem., Ga.) to 
extend the presidential term to six years. 

March 18.—The House passes the Soldiers’ 
Bonus bill, 355 to "54, the opposition comprising 20 
Democrats and 34 Republicans; the measure pro- 
vides twenty-year endowment insurance; an ulti- 
mate expenditure of $2,000,000,000 is involved. 

March 19.—The Senate committee investigating 
the Treasury Department hears Commissioner 
David H. Blair testify that nearly 800 employees 
of the Internal Revenue Office have been dismissed. 

March 22.—The Senate oil investigating com- 
mittee calls Harry F. Sinclair as a witness; he refuses 
to testify... . Will H. Hays, former chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, testifies that 
Sinclair contributed $75,000 toward the 1920 
campaign deficit but not 75,000 shares of Sinclair 
stock, as had been rumored. 

March 24.—In the Senate, Harry F. Sinclair is 
cited for contempt by vote of 72 to 1. 

The House votes $10,000,000 for purchasing food 
for German women and children. 

The Senate Finance Committee, considering the 
Revenue bill passed by the House, restores the Mel- 
lon income-tax rates; the new schedule carries a 
maximum surtax of 25 per cent. against 37% per 
cent. in the House bill and 50 per cent. at present. 

March 26.—The Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee unanimously approves a_ resolution 
seeking to reorganize the freight rate structure and 
lower the rates on agricultural products. 

In the House, the Army Appropriation bill is 
passed, 216 to 6, providing for 125,000 men and 
12,000 officers. 

\pril 2.—The Senate Finance Committee hears 
Secretary Mellon on the tax bill; he says that the 
tax rates on inheritances proposed by the House— 
running up to 4o per cent.—would be ‘economic 
suicide”; he believes that estate taxes should be 
kept in reserve for times of national stress and other- 
wise confined to the States. 

April 5.—The House debates the Johnson bill 
providing for further restriction of immigration. 

In the House, the Bursum Pension bill, which 
has passed the Senate, is reported favorably from 
committee, without amendment; the measure would 
permit a general readjustment of pensions for 
several wars to veterans and widows. 

April 7.—The Senate passes a measure intended 
to prevent radio monopoly; broadcasting licenses 
may be issued for two-year periods. 

April 9.—The Senate unanimously grants the 
request of Mr. Wheeler, Dem., Mont. (made 
through his colleague, Mr. Walsh), that a special 
committee be appointed to investigate the facts 
behind his indictment in Montana on a charge of 


representing a client before the Interior Depart- 
ment for money. 

The Senate committee investigating the Internal 
Revenue Bureau authorizes the retainer of Francis 
J. Heney, of California, as special counsel at the 
personal expense of the chairman, Mr. Couzens 
(Rep., Mich.). 


April 10.—In the House, Sol Bloom (Dem., N. Y.) 
is confirmed in his seat by a vote of 210 to 198, being 
supported by the Democrats, eight Progressive 
Republicans, and one Farmer-Laborist; the seat 
had been contested by Walter M. Chandler (Rep.). 

April 11.—The Senate receives a special message 
from the President protesting against unwarranted 
intrusion in affairs of the Treasury Department and 
declaring that it must have been dictated by im- 
proper motives. 

In the Senate, the Tax Reduction bill is reported 
by the Finance Committee, including the rates 
recommended by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
which failed to pass the House; a Democratic mi- 
nority report will be offered later. . . . The com- 
mittee also decides to report without amendment the 
Bonus bill that passed the House. 

The House adopts the Immigration bill, 326 to 71, 
with provisions designed to reduce immigration from 
358,000 to 162,000; the protest of Japan, against 
excluding those ineligible to citizenship, is ignored. 

April 12.—The Senate is now permitting 50 of 
its 96 members to engage in various special in- 
quiries; there are sixteen investigations pending in 
both houses. 

April 14.—In the Senate, the Immigration Com- 
mittee compromise to mollify Japan by recognizing 
the “gentlemen’s agreement” and putting Japan 
on a quota basis is rejected, 76 to 2, and much 
criticism is made of the protest of Ambassador 
Hanihara against pending immigration legislation. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


March 17.—The federal court at Los Angeles 
grants the Government an iniunction halting fur- 
ther operations in Naval Reserve No. 1 pending set- 
tlement of the lease to Doheny oil interests. 

March 18.—in the North Dakota presidential 
primaries President Coolidge receives 50,539 votes, 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin (on a 
“Sticker” vote), 37,052, and Senator Hiram John- 
son of California, 30,934; William G. McAdoo is the 
unopposed Democratic nominee. 

March 19.—Georgia presidential preferential 
primaries result in a sweeping victory for William 
G. McAdoo over Oscar Underwood. 

Curtis D. Wilbur is sworn in as Secretary of the 
Navy, succeeding Edwin F. Denby, resigned. 

March 21.—Governor Fields of Kentucky signs 
the Rash law, requiring daily readings from the 
Bible in the public schools; the House had passed the 
bill by vote of 77 to 11, the Senate by 31 to 1. 
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March 25.—The South Dakota Republican presi- 
dential preferential primaries result in 40,650 votes 
for Hiram Johnson, and 39,500 for Calvin Coolidge; 
Senator Sterling is defeated for renomination by 
Governor William H. McMaster; in the Democratic 
primary, the McAdoo faction leads the group trying 
foc an uninstructed delegation. 

The Secretary of the Interior establishes Helium 
Reserve No. t in Mery County, Utah, consisting of 
7,100 acres, reserved from all forms of settlement, 
location, sale, or entry. 

March 28.—Harry M. Daugherty resigns as 
Attorney-General, at the request of the President. 

March 31.—The Federal! District Court at Port- 
land declares unconstitutional the Oregon Compul- 
sory School law, which required attendance of all 
children from eight to sixteen years old at public 
schools; the law was aimed at private and parochial! 
schools. 

Harry F. Sinclair is indicted for contempt of the 
United States Senate. 

The Census Bureau places the total wealth of the 
nation as of December 31, 1922, at $3 20,863,862,000, 
with per capita wealth of $2,918; the total has in- 
creased 72.2 per cent. and the per capita 49.6 per 
cent. since I91r2. 

April 1.—The Wisconsin Republican presidential 
primary is easily carried by Senator Robert M. La 
Follette; in the Democratic contest, delegates-at- 
large pledged to Governor Alfred E. Smith of New 
York are chosen, although William G. McAdoo 
obtains the popular preference (not binding on the 
delegates). 

April 3.—The Maine Republican State Conven- 
tion instructs its delegates for Coolidge; Senator 
Pepper of Pennsylvania makes a speech believed to 
sound the key-note of the Coolidge campaign. 

April 6.—Dr. Elwood Mead, noted California 
reclamation engineer, is appointed Director of 
Reclamation, succeeding David W. Davis. 

At Lilly, Pa., a demonstration by 400 out-of- 
town Klansmen results in a riot with the population 
of 2,000; two are killed, two dying, and thirteen 
injured from gunshot wounds; twenty-five Klans- 
men are held for murder, as are twelve citizens of 
Lilly. 

The Michigan Republican primary results in 
defeat of Senator Hiram Johnson by President 
Coolidge by 83,000 votes to 192,000; in the Demo- 
cratic contest Henry Ford (Dem.) defeats Senator 
Woodbridge N. Ferris. 

In the Illinois Republican primary, President 
Coolidge defeats Senator Hiram Johnson for presi- 
dential preference, 460,000 to 340,000; Senator 
Medill McCormick is apparently defeated for re- 
nomination by Charles S. Deneen; William G. 
McAdoo is unopposed; other nominations are Len 
Small (Rep.) and Norman L Jones (Dem.) for 
Governor and A. A. Sprague (Dem.) for Senator. 

Nebraska primaries result in victory for Coolidge 
over Johnson, 71,038 to 41,601; Senator George W. 
Norris (Rep.) is renominated, while the Democratic 
nomination goes to John J. Thomas; the successful 
candidates for Governor are Charles W. Bryan 
(Dem.) and Adam McCullen (Rep.). 

April 9.—Harlan F, Stone is sworn in as Attorney- 
General. . 

The defeat of Hiram Johnson in recent primaries 
and the success of Calvin Coolidge are widely inter- 
preted as forecasting the result of the Republican 
national convention in June. 





April 11.—The New York legislature, at its clos- 
ing session, defeats bills to remove moving-picture 
censorship and to establish censorship on books; a 
compromise transit law is passed, giving New York 
city power to build and control new subways. 

The new Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Wilbur, 
notifies the Senate Naval Committee that no oil 
reserve leases will be made until “expressly author- 
ized by Congress” unless to prevent drainage, when 
he personally will approve them 

April 13.—Newspaper reports place Democratic 
presidential candidates, as to national delegates, in 
the following standing: Governor Smith 99, Mr. 
McAdoo 93, Dever 52, Underwood 36, Davis 20; 
Coolidge leads the Republicans with 544 delegates, 
while Senator Hiram Johnson has 19 and La 
Follette 28. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


March 17.—Horacio Vasquez is reported elected 
President in Santo Domingo and Frederico Velas- 
quez Vice-President. 

The Turkish Grand National Assembly at Angora 
adopts the first seventeen clauses of a new Con- 
stitution. 

March 18.—The French Senate passes, 151 to 
23, the Poincaré financial proposals for economy by 
executive decree. 

March 19.—In Honduras, the capital city of 
Tegucigalpa is captured from Generals Juan Angelos 
Arias and Francisco Bueso, dictators, by Generals 
Tiburcio Carias and Gregorio Ferrera, rebels. 

General Richard Mulcahy, Irish Free State 
Minister of Defense, resigns because of Cabinet 
interference with a search for mutinous army 
officers who have refused to be demobilized. 

March 20.—Winston Churchill is defeated for 
Parliament, in a three-cornered fight, by Otho 
Nicholson, Conservative. 

In the Irish Free State, President Cosgrave as- 
sumes the Ministry of Defense with Kevin O’ Higgins 
(Home Affairs) as assistant; the Army Council is 
dismissed. 

March 21.—In London, 40,000 tram and bus 
workers go on strike. 

Negotiations between North and South Ireland 
over the boundary between Ulster and the Free 
State are deadlocked by Ulster’s refusal to appoint 
a representative; this throws the burden of appoint- 
ment on England. 

The French Chamber of Deputies passes the 
Army bill, 505 to 64, without designating the num- 
ber of men per unit or the total, but providing for 
68 regiments of infantry and 45 of cavalry. 

March 23.—The Shah of Persia, Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza, is reported deposed, the contemplated 
republic discarded, and the Shah’s two-year-old 
son placed on the throne by the parliament, with a 
regency expected. 

March 23.—The Greek King, George II, is de- 
posed by the Fourth Constituent Assembly, and 
Greece is proclaimed a republic, subject to a plebis- 
cite to be held on April 13. 

March 26.—The French Premier, Poincaré, re- 
signs after an adverse vote in the Chamber on his 
pensions bill; President Millerand asks him to re- 
form the Cabinet. 

In Honduras, the rebel factions unite on Dr. 
Fausta Davila as Provisional President. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


At Delhi, British India, the Council of State 
passes the finance bill recently rejected by the 
Swaraj (Home Rule) party; the Viceroy certifies 
the bill, thus overruling the Assembly. 

March 28.—Premier Poincaré forms a new Cabi- 
net in France, with Francois Marsal as Finance 
Minister inst-ad of Count de Lasteyrie, and with 
only two members of the old ministry retained. 

March 31.—The British Exchequer announces a 
surplus for the fiscal year ended to-day of nearly 
$215,000,000; revenue is £837,169,284; expenditure 
£788,840,211. 

April 1.—General Ludenderff is acquitted. of 
treason for taking part in the Nationalist revolt at 
Munich, November 8-9, 1923; Adolph Hitler 
and others are sentenced to five years but will be re- 
leased on probation in six months. 

April 6.—The Fascisti party in Italy is over- 
whelmingly victorious in the parliamentary election, 
receiving 4,600,000 votes to 2,500,000 for all other 
parties (see page 469). 

April 7—The South African Parliament is dis- 
solved because of the loss of the seat at Wakker- 
stroom; elections will be held in June. 

April 9.—The House of Commons advances the 
Lausanne Treaty through second reading, despite 
opposition from Lloyd George. 

April 12.—The Jugoslav cabinet, under Premier 
Pachitch (formed on March 28), resigns. 

April 13.—The people of Greece vote for a repub- 
lic by more than 3 to 1, approving the action of the 
National Assembly. 

Elections in Denmark overthrow the present 
Conservative-Liberal majority in parliament, the 
Socialists and Radicals gaining control. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


March 17.—A Chinese request for a preliminary 
conference on the 2% per cent. tariff increase agreed 
on at Washington, D. C., is referred by the Peking 
legations to their home governments. 

Brazil decides to accredit an Ambassador to the 
League of Nations at Geneva; the Ambassador will 
be assisted by a Minister Adjoint and two secre- 
taries. 

March 19.—A detachment of American sailors 
from the U.S. S. Milwaukee arrives at Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, where rebel forces have defeated de facto 
government forces in battle; the sailors take charge 
of the legation and a wireless station in the suburbs. 

\larch 20.—The Netherlands upper house of par- 
liament ratifies an extension (negotiated February 
13) of the arbitration treaty with the United States. 


\farch 2t.—Ambassador Herrick buys the Grevy 
mansion in Paris for the American Embassy. 


March 23.—The Bulgarian [Foreign Minister, 
Kaloff, agrees with the Interallied Commission to 
pay 25,000,000 gold levas ($4,825,000) for expenses 
of the armies of occupation after the armistice; pay- 
ment will be in ten annual instalments, with interest 
at 5 per cent. 

\farch 25.—Charles B. Warren, the new Ambas- 
sidor from the United States, arrives at Mexico 
City; Alberto J. Pani, Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Atlairs, is appointed Ambassador at Washington. 


_ March 29.—A new record in Ruhr coal production 
is snnounced, and out of 87,176 tons of coal shipped 
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March 26, France and Luxembourg receive 38,786 
tons, Belgium 20,448, and Italy 27,942. 

April 2—China makes overtures to Russia on 
recognition, but demands clarification of Soviet in- 
tentions regarding evacuation of Mongolia and abro- 
gation of Russo-Mongolian treaties made during the 
Czarist regime. 

April 6.—Jeremiah Smith, Ji., is chosen as Com- 
missioner-General for Hungary under the League, to 
put through the financial reconstruction plan. 

April 7—In Albania, two American business men 
are killed on the Tirana-Scutari highway. 

French and Italian schools in Constantinople dis- 
trict are closed for failure to obey the Angora edict 
to remove all religious emblems. 

April 9.—Expert Commission No. 1, headed by 
Charles G. Dawes, makes its report, fixing the mini- 
mum normal German reparations payments at 
2,500,000,000 marks a year (see pages 460 and 485). 
. . . Experts Commission No. 2, headed by Regi- 
nald McKenna, reports that Germans hold about 
7,000,000,000 gold marks in property and securities 
abroad. 

April 10.—Belgium is reported in agreement with 
America on the funding of her foreign debt, as a 
result of conferences held by Charles G Dawes with 
Premier Theunis and Minister of Economics van 
de Vyvere. 

April 11.—The Commission on Reparations—of 
which a Frenchman, M. Barthou, is president— ap- 
proves the experts’ reports, declaring that they offer 
a practical basis for rapid solution of the German 
reparations problem. 

Japan protests against immigration legislation 
pending in the United States Congress, declaring 
that it is aimed against Japan and maintaining that 
the existing “‘gentlemen’s agreement” is accomplish- 
ing the purposes desired without offending the just 
pride of a friendly nation. 

April 14.—German leaders agree, at a meeting 
between the premiers of the German States, Chan- 
cellor Marx, and Foreign Minister Stresemann, to 
accept the Dawes Report; although the acceptance is 
unconditional, some reservations are made, cover- 
ing guarantees of troop withdrawal, reduction of 
annual payments below 2,500,000,000 marks, and 
payment of the first instalment from the inter- 
national loan. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


March 17.—Four American army airplanes start 
from Santa Monica, Calif., in an attempt to fly 
around the world to study climatic effects on avia- 
tion; the squadron is commanded by Major Freder- 
ick L. Martin. The flight will cover 30,000 miles 
and may take six months. 

March 19.—The Japanese submarine 43? sinks, 
with four officers and forty men, after a collision. 

March 20.—At Cambridge, Mass., a public testi- 
monial celebration of Dr. Charles William Eliot’s 
ninetieth birthday is held; Chief Justice Taft pays 
him a great tribute. 

The Radio Corporation of America reports nearly 
roo per cent. increase in sales of radio equipment in 
1923, amounting to $22,465,000; income from trans- 
atlantic radio communication reached $3,191,558. 

March 24.—Pope Pius XT confers the rank of Car- 
dinal on Archbishops Patrick Joseph Hayes of New 
York, and George William Mundelein of Chicago. 
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March 25.—At Southampton, England, the 
British round-the-world airplane flight begins, with 
one plane, flying eastward. 

March 26.—Bishop William T. Manning de- 
prives of Episcopal ministrations a New York City 
church where the Sunday evening service included 
a religious dance by young women in bare feet. 

Pope Pius XI empowers the Congregation of 
Ceremonies to reform and modernize the whole 
ceremonial of the Papal Court. 

March 29.—Tornados in the West kill 12 persons 
.... In the East floods wreck bridges and inun- 
date cities and towns in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and West Virginia; property damage in 
Pittsburgh is placed at $1,500,000, while Cumber- 
land, Md., suffers a loss of $3,000,000 and 13 lives, 

April 6.—It is announced by the Department of 
Commerce that in 1923 the United States exported 
goods valued at $4,208,000,000 and imported $3,819,- 
000,000, a balance in our favor of $389,000,000. 

April 7.—The British world flight is delayed at 
Corfu, where the plane awaits a new motor from 
England. 

April 9.—Patrick E. Crowley, who rose from the 
ranks, is elected president of the New York Central 
Railroad system, succeeding A. H. Smith, deceased. 

April 13.—The four Army airplanes fly from Sitka 
to Seward (500 miles), completing 2,800 miles of 
their air voyage around the world. 


OBITUARY 

March 17.—Walter C. Rice, poet and Adirondack 
guide, 72. 

March 18.—Col. H. Reiman Duval, president of 
American Beet Sugar Co., 81... . Elwood S. Brown, 
physical educator. ... Sir Frederick Bridge, English 
organist and musical author, 79. 

March 19.—Elijah Watt Sells, who revised the 
Government accounting system in 1892, expert 
accountant and author, 66....Clarence E. Wil- 
liams, general manager of the Union News Co., 54. 

March 20.—Charles F. MacLean, former justice 
of the New York Supreme Court, 82. ... Gaillard 
Hunt, historian, 61.... Arthur Benington, journal- 


ist, 59. 
March 21.—Carl Hertz, magician, 65.... 
Barney Bernard, Hebrew comedian, 47... Fred- 


erick Charles Gordon, decorative illustrator, 68. 
March 23.—Suzanne Sheldon, actress, 49.... 
Sir William MacEwen, noted British surgeon and 
brain specialist, 75. 
March 24.—James McNally, Chicago publisher, 


de 
March 25.—Dr. George Stuart Willis, radium 
expert, 47.... Samuel John Pryor, journalist, 58. 
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March 26.—Bishop Charles Tyler Olmsted, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Central New 
York, 82. 

March 27.—John G. Leishman, former American 
Ambassador to Germany, 67....Sir Edmund 
Walker, Canadian banker, 75....Sir Walter 
Parrat, noted British organist, 84. 


March 28.—Augusto Machado, celebrated Portu- 
guese composer, 79. 

March 29.—Paul Frederick Gerhard, shipping 
expert, 83. ... Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, English 
composer, 72. 

March 30.—Dr. Purley Albert Baker, general 
superintendent of the national Anti-Saloon League 
for twenty years, 65....Glen MacDonough, 
musical comedy librettist, 57. 

April 1.—Dr. Janet Gunn, Chicago woman 
physician, 68.... Joan Kivel, Chief Justice of the 
New Hampshire Superior Court, 69. 

April 2.—Leon R. Taylor, who succeeded Wood- 


row Wilson as Governor of New Jersey, 41.~..° 


Eliphalet Remington, arms manufacturer of Ilion, 
IN: *Y.5 08. 

April 3.—Charles Allen Munn, publisher of the 
Scientific American, 64... .Ex-Governor Ebenezer 
J. Ormsbee, of Vermont, go. 

April 4.—Joseph Edward Willard, former Am- 
bassador to Spain, 59.... James Yearance, presi- 
dent of the Lord’s Day Alliance, Presbyterian, 8o. 
... Ex-Governor Charles Warren Lippitt of Pro- 
vidence, R. I, 78.... Walter George Smith, 
Philadelphia lawyer, 70. 

April 5.—Victor D. Brenner, medalist and 
sculptor, who designed the Lincoln penny, 53.... 
George McKay Hanson, Associate Justice of Main 
Supreme Court. 

April 6.—Frank G. Dossert, composer and singing 
teacher, 64.... Brig. Gen. William Walker Russell, 
Confederate veteran, 80. 

April 7.—Ex-Senator Marcus A. Smith, of 
Arizona, 72. 

April 8.—Dr. Richard H. Gibbons, authority on 
medical history, 73. 

April 9.—Richard W. Husband, associate dean of 
Dartmouth College, 55. 

April 10.—Hugo Stinnes, the German industrial 
trust builder and financial leader, 54... . William 
Bayard Hale, journalist, 55....Dr. Theophil 
Mitchell Prudden, distinguished physician, 74.... 
Charles Greenleaf, New Hampshire hotel man, 83. 
... Charles H. Dietrich, who had served as Governor 
of Nebraska and as United States Senator. 

April 11.—Alan Cunningham, formerly associate 
editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 60. 
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POLITICS AND PROBLEMS AT 
HOME AND ABROAD 


A CARTOON SURVEY 


























THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION RACE SEEMS 
TO BE OVER 











From the Tribune © (Chicago, II1.) RUMBLINGS 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 









































WHO'S BOSS AND WHO’S BOSSED AROUND 
HERE, ANYWAY? THE CRYSTAL GAZER 


From the News (Omaha, Neb.) From the Record (Ft. Worth, Texas) 
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HOW FAR DID YOU SAY IT WAS, JOHN? 
From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City, N. J.) 













FISHERMAN'’S LUCK 


From the Press (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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The crowd that gathers to express the community’s wish on 
the selection of a presidential candidate. 


The crowd that gathers when some “human fly"’ announces 
that he will climb a skyscraper. 


OUR GENIUS FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT—From the Tribune (New York) 
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DAWN —From the News (Chicago, Ill.) 




























































WHAT MAY HAPPEN TO BOTH OLD PARTIES 
IF THEY DON’T REFORM 
‘From the American © (New York City) 


(Mr. Hearst's New York American is recognized as a leader, 
in the East, among those who sce need for a new political party] 
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THE WASH:NGTON “FOLLIES,” WHERE THE 
HEADLINER SEEMS TO PLAY BY EAR ONLY 


From the News (Cleveland, Ohio) 
. {Much of the voluminous testimony offered before Senate 
inv zating committees during recent weeks has seemed to be 
he evidence that would not be permitted in the courts] 
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WAITING TO HEAR HIS MASTER'S VOICE 
From the Evening News (Newark, N. J.) 































HEAVY GOING 


From the Evening Post (New York City) 














BIG BARK 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul, Minn.) 
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“CLASHING LEGS” 
M. ACDONALD (up): ‘‘ Trouble is, you never know when this 


old ‘surprise-packet’ isn’t going to let you down! —and you 
never know which end's going to do it, either! 


From the Bystander (London, England) 


HE path of the Labor government in 
Great Britain continues to be other than 
one of roses. The reader will remember 
that Premier MacDonald’s party has not a 
majority in the House of Commons and can 
be out-voted by a combination of Conserva- 











A LITTLE SCOLDING IS NECESSARY 


Ramsay MacDonatp. ‘‘Now be careful, 
when you talk you are a Minister of the Crown. 


From the Weekly Post (Liverpool, England) 


[Three of the members of the British Labor Ministry have been guilty of talking 
in language they used before becoming part of His Majesty’s Government] 
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Arthur Henderson. 
I’ve a few more corners left yet! 





THE BRITISH PREMIER STRUGGLES TO KEEP 
HIS FOOTING, WITH ASSISTANCE ; The 
Ramsay (the worried wire-walker): ‘‘Hi, don’t be so darned :s) 
helpful in keeping me in my place. I can’t make any progress _— 


this way. Wow! 


From the Bulletin (Glasgow, Scotland) 


tives and Liberals. Baldwin, the Conserva- 
tive leader, and Asquith, the Liberal chiel- 
tain, are the clashing legs of the balky horse 
pictured above and also. the principal 
tormenters in the tight-rope stunt. The 
Premier has already sustained minor defeats 





























none: MACDONALD AND POINCARE 
From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 

[This Dutch journal pictures the Fren¢ h f 
Premier as a puppet in the hands of the | 
new British Prime Minister] 
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HURRY UP AND GET THE GUN READY! 


From the Passing Show (London, England) 
The British public has had more than its share of strikes 
se the Labor party came into power! 

















PEACE AND QUIET IN MOROCCO 


KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN: “But you keep telling me that there 
thing abnormal in the situation!” 
De Rivera, His DicTAToR-PREMIER: “There isn't. We are 
now quite used to these shocks.” 
¥rom Ji Travaso (Rome, Italy) 
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THE TRIPLE DIS-ALLIANCE: MR. H. H. AS- 
QUITH, MR. STANLEY BALDWIN, AND MR, 
RAMSAY MACDONALD 


(The leaders of the Liberal, Conservative, and Labor parties 
all look—what some people believe they feel—slightly uncom- 
fortable] 

From the Sketch (London England) 














“ALL CARDS ON THE TABLE, PLEASE!” 


From the Star (London, England) 

















encourage sports 
John Bull is organizing 
regattas for cruisers and 
submarines 


4 nd ois commer=- To 
cial activities Uncle 
Sam is building super- 
dreadnoughts 


In his efforts to econ- 
omize Poincaré is lend- 
ing millions to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia 


For corn and coal sent 
to Italy and England, 
Trotzky receives toys 
for the army 


Germania is using her 
reparation resources to 
extend her commercial 
aircraft 


ALL FOR PEACE!—From Cuvre (Paris, France) 
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BELGIUM REJECTS THE COMMERCIAL TREATY 
WITH FRANCE 

“Confound it! And it was going so well!” 

From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


POINCAIRE: 





PTCHEK SLOW 


ROMANIE POLEN 











THE BELGIAN PART OF THE TEAM PULLING 
THE FRENCH CHARIOT BREAKS AWAY 


From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 

















POINCARE AS THE CONQUEROR 
From Quotidien (Paris, France) 














THE LOUL %R THE FRENCH COCK CROWED, 
THE LOWER SANK THE SUN 


From the Daily Express (London, England) 
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“THE REPUBLIC ONE AND INDIVISIBLE” 
From Petit Provencal (Marseilles, France) 

{The rival Frenchmen are Premier Poincaré and President 
Millerand. The Premier has been successful in persuad? = 
Parliament to grant to him extraordinary powers—which poss'- 
bly explains the crown that the cartoonist has placed on his he 
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IT MAKES ALL THE DIFFERENCE 
POINCARE (to Germany, in the upper picture): ‘* Will you 
not recognize the Treaty of Versailles?”’ 
POINCARE (to Switzerland, in the lower picture): “* What! 
You want me to recognize the Treaty of Versailles?” 


From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 





























MARS AT HIS POST-WAR GAME 


[The American dollar and the British pound alone are standing 
up. The French franc, Austrian krone, Russian ruble, German 
mark, and Italian lira are in various stages of suffering] 


From the Bulletin (Sydney, Australia) 

















THE FRENCH PREMIER'S MAJORITY 


PoINcARE: “If it begins to melt already, what will it do at 
the general election?” 


From L’Giuvre (Paris, France) 

















GERMANIA (AT LEFT): “NOW LET US RESUME 
OUR CONVERSATION!” 


From Petit Provencal (Marseilles, France) 
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THE DESCENT OF THE FRANC 


THE FRANC: “Help, help! Something’s dragging me down.’ 
M. PorINncarRe: “I wonder what it can beg” 


From the South Wales News (Cardiff, Wales) 








FRANCE—AND THE DAWES 
REPORT 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Tue Frencu Moop 
pen month, writing from London, I 


strove to give a picture of the existing 
state of mind in Great Britain at the ex- 
traordinarily interesting moment of the 
arrival of the first Labor Government. In 
the present article I had hoped to present 
the comparative estimate of France. So 
much has actually happened, however, 
the arrival of the report of the Dawes Com- 
mittee in particular, that I must now 
restrict my comment on France and deal 
in some detail, first with the French crisis 
which led to the resignation of Poincaré 
and then to the formation of the new Poin- 
caré Cabinet, and secondly with the Dawes 
Committee report itself and its European 
significance. 

To understand anything in Europe at the 
present moment, however, it is essential to 
perceive what is actually the contemporary 
mood in France. Already on my return 
I have been asked the old question: Is 
France imperialistic, militaristic? 

Answering this question as frankly and 
fairly as lies within my power, I can say 
simply that in more than five weeks in 
France, during which I talked with every 
conceivable sort of Frenchman, from 
Marshal Foch on the military side to the 
simplest private citizen on the pacifist side, 
I never heard one single word uttered which 
might in any way suggest the smallest 
thought of any imperialistic or militaristic 
sentiment. 

To me France seemed not only in the 
most moderate and reasonable mood in 
which I had ever seen the country, but 
there was something almost pathetic in 
the degree to which the criticism of the 
outside world had penetrated the French 
spirit and created a sort of puzzled sense of 
injustice. Knowing that they were and 
had been without militaristic purposes, the 
French people looked with astonishment 
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upon the reputation which in some quarters 
had been created for them. 

To-day France as a whole, big people 
and little people, desires peace with some- 
thing approaching a consuming passion. 
If there were some Frenchmen who once 
believed that French security was obtain- 
able through the creation of separate states 
along the Rhine, they have abandoned an 
opinion which they now know was foolish. 
If there were Frenchmen who hoped and 
even sought to aid in some form of disinte- 
gration of the German Reich, they have 
accepted the fact that German unity is 
assured. 

France desires a settlement with Ger- 
many; she desires an understanding with 
Great Britain. Poincaré has_ restored 
French prestige in the world, he has enor- 
mously strengthened the general French posi- 
tion in Europe, but the mass of Frenchmen 
are not interested in playing expensively the 
role of a great power. There has been an 
enormous deflation of hopes, aspirations, 
ambitions. France is down at the bed- 
rock. Security and possible reparations, 
these alone are for her remaining concerns, 
and both have been tremendously marked 
down. 

The French have almost universally ac- 
cepted the fact that there is no longer any 
chance of an American guarantee or an 
American participation in European affairs 
either within or without the League of 
Nations. In point of fact in this direction 
the French view is far more exact than the 
English, for there survives a strong British 
hope that we shall eventually return. 

In the same fashion the French have at 
last appreciated the fact that the old Anglo- 
French war-time alliance can not be re- 
stored, and that no exclusive British guar- 
antee can be had for French integrity. 
They realize that the extreme limit to which 
Britain under a Labor Government will go 
is expressed in some employment of the 
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League of Nations, that Britain will only 
agree to support France in case of anew 
German attack provided the League of 
Nations is first constituted a judge of the 
actual wantonness of-the German offense. 

Coincident with this enlightenment has 
come the French recognition of the ultimate 
necessity of some form of understanding 
with Germany, some settlement which shall 
bring about economic codperation based 
upon Ruhr coal and Lorraine iron. And 
there is a clear perception that such codper- 
ation must be mutually profitable. The 
dream of any French, Franco-Belgian or 
Allied exploitation of the Ruhr has gone 
glimmering. 

France wants peace, she wants security, 
she wants some payments. She fears war, 
she feels herself condemned to take all 
measures to acquire security, and she 
knows that she is fiscally ruined and eco- 
nomically crippled if Germany evades all 
reparations payments and France has to 
bear the burden of her reconstruction all 
alone. But the French point of view is now 
expressed without passion, calmly, even a 
little sadly. 

Already, as the French reception of the 
Dawes Report showed, France is prepared 
to surrender economic exploitation of the 
Ruhr, and to transform her military occupa- 
tion from an exerted force to an invisible 
sanction. She asks no more than the right 
to keep a certain number of troops in bar- 
racks in the Ruhr until Germany pays, to 
carry on an occupation exactly analogous to 
the German occupation of eastern France 
after the war of 1870. And even this de- 
mand would, I am sure, be withdrawn, pro- 
vided there were obtainable a British agree- 
ment to join France in active coercion, if 
Germany again resisted payments, this time 
under the Dawes plan. 

The contrast between London and Paris 
at the present moment is striking because, 
after all, in London you have new men, a 
new spirit, a political and moral readjust- 
ment already completed. The men who are 
now in power have little or no relation to 
the war. Some of them, like the Prime 
Minister, actually opposed it. You have a 
sense of something beginning, or even more 
exactly, of a completed change. 

In France, by contrast, the men and 
something of the problems, remain the 
same. If the mood is changing—and mani- 
festly it is—yet you are still reminded 
daily of memories of the darker days of the 


war. In London the war of 1914-18 seems 
almost as remote as the Napoleonic con- 
flagration. In Paris you are still only two 
hours from the visible evidence of a recent 
conflict. Thus, in a sense, while London is 
stimulating, Paris is depressing. 

And yet to me, returning after two years’ 
absence to a city which for me had many war 
and peace-conference memories, the out- 
standing fact was that of the enormously 
modified French mood. You felt—I felt, 
certainly—that the obstacle to any Euro- 
pean settlement, to the acceptance of the 
Dawes Report, would not come from the 
French; that France was mentally, morally 
and even physically prepared to make 
peace, ready for a settlement, and a settle- 
ment on reasonable terms. 

You felt, also, that MacDonald, although 
still recently come to power, had already 
succeeded amazingly in eliminating resent- 
ments, abolishing distrusts, in making pos- 
sible at the least a frank and open discussion 
of the conflicting interests of the two na- 
tions. MacDonald represents things which 
France can not understand. His war record 
seems to the French appalling. But despite 
all of this they feel him to be honest and 
sincere; and as such they are prepared to 
talk with him. 

Such, briefly, is the French state of mind 
as I found it. Obviously, if the moment is 
a propitious one for negotiation and discus- 
sions—the best moment since the Peace 
Conference, I believe—it may be lost. 
France has reached almost the outside limit 
of conceivable concession, but she has 
reached that point and is standing there. 
No politician or group of politicians in 
France dare assume responsibility for block- 
ing negotiations, rebuffing Britain, or incur- 
ring American resentment by playing the 
role of a disturbing element in the affairs 
of Europe. 

France still hopes profoundly for a Brit- 
ish understanding. She has been deeply 
affected by the fact of the financial aid ex- 
tended by J. P. Morgan & Company in the 
recent franc crisis. She hopes that this may 
be the forerunner of further assistance of the 
same unofficial sort, based, to be sure, on 
business considerations. In a word, she is 
seeking, not rejecting, both American and 
British aid based upon the necessary confi- 
dence and approval cf each country. To 
obtain this, she will make all concessions 
save those which would seem to her ruinous 
and unremunerative. 
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Il. THe CaBINeET CRrIsIs 


To turn now to the Cabinet crisis which 
took place just as I was leaving Paris, the 
facts would seem to be these: Poincaré has 
never been popular. He has been necessary 
and, despite gradually weakening strength 
in the Chamber of Deputies, he is still re- 
garded as necessary. Personally unpopu- 
lar, politically unskilful, uninterested and 
inept, so far as domestic policies are con- 
cerned, he has survived because France 
regards him as the man best qualified to 
direct French foreign affairs at the present 
hour, regardless of certain plain limitations 
and several very serious blunders. 

The crisis which led to his fall was totally 
unpremeditated. They have a saying in 
Paris that nothing which occurs in the 
Chamber of Deputies in the morning counts. 
Few members attend the session. Most of 
them are voted, if there is a roll-call, by 
clerks—that is their system, which is very 
different from our own. The discussion 
over the pension bill, which occasioned the 
upset, was not held important. It was a 
matter of detail. 

But the stupid handling of the matter by 
a Cabinet member, M. Lasteyrie, Minister 
for Finance, forced a vote of confidence. It 
was not only unnecessary but unsought. 
Obstinately and stupidly insisting, he set in 
motion the constitutional machine. Only 
a tew members actually voted, a meaning- 
less Inajority was recorded against the gov- 
ernment-—and then nothing was left for 
Poincaré, who was absent at the moment, 
but to resign with his Cabinet. 

Once he had resigned, however, the whole 
country was alarmed. The President of the 
Republic urged M. Poincaré to remain, sug- 
gesting certain more or less unconstitu- 
tional methods of avoiding the inevitable. 
The press clamored for a continuation of the 
Poincaré Government. A sufficient number 
of Members of the Chamber signified their 
readiness to prove they had been misvoted, 
or their votes had been wrongly counted. 
In brief it was promptly disclosed that the 
country wanted Poincaré and was impatient 
with the Chamber which had, accidentally, 
to be sure, overturned him. 

Quite wisely, however, Poincaré rejected 
all these subterfuges. At the outset there 
was apprehension lest his temper, always a 
little irascible, and the known fact that he 
was terribly weary of political maneuvering, 
might lead him to abandon the whole affair 


and go into the wilderness and leave his 
opponents to get on with a new government 
as best they could. In the end, however,, 
pressed by the President and the country, 
and urged and exhorted by the press, he 
consented to form a new cabinet. 

But he soon disclosed the fact that it was to 
be a new cabinet; for not only did he resolve 
to get rid of unpopular men like Lasteyrie, 
whose handling of the question of the franc 
had been incredibly bad, but he undertook 
to bring in new men, with new strength and 
with fresh possibilities. Above all he de- 
cided to get men of more liberal tendencies, 
to “move to the left,” as one says in 
Europe. 

In America Poincaré is generally regarded 
as the high priest of reaction, of the nation- 
alist Right. But in France Poincaré is 
reckoned as belonging on the liberal side, 
that is, at the left. In America he is 
thought of as the sympathetic exponent of 
extreme nationalist views; but in France he 
is known as more or less the captive of a 
nationalist Chamber far more reactionary 
than he is himself. 

Now it is an accepted fact that the gen- 
eral election which takes place on May 11 
will result in the selection of a more moder- 
ate Chamber. Therefore what M. Poincaré 
actually did was to choose a new cabinet far 
more representative of the Chamber which 
France expects will emerge from the forth- 
coming election than of the present Cham- 
ber. He moved to the Left in advance of 
the election. 

Ix addition, he did one other striking 
thins. He chose two men for the express 
purpose of making negotiations with Great 
Britain easier, namely, M. Loucheur, who 
had negotiated the Chequers and other 
agreements with Lloyd George and is a 
frank advocate of the British understanding, 
and M. Jouvenel who is one of the most 
conspicuous French champions of the 
League of Nations. Realizing that Mr. 
MacDonald means to base all his foreign 
policy on the League, you perceive the real 
meaning of this readjustment. It is clear 
proof not only that M. Poincaré means to 
negotiate with Britain, but that he is seeking 
to find French representatives who will be 
regarded in Britain as sympathetic and rea- 
sonable. This little detail is, then, of very 
considerable value as a sidelight on the 
Premier’s policy. 

Now, in addition, I am told by those who 
are familiar with personalities in French 
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politics, that not only is the New Cabinet, 
man for man, stronger than the preceding, 
but also that it is a cabinet in which M. 
Poincaré will still preside, but in which his 
voice will no longer be dominating without 
discussion. In a word, M. Poincaré has 
fortified his position, but only by making 
concessions which will materially reduce his 
own personal domination of the situation. 

Of course there is nothing more grotesque 
than the contrast between the French and 
the foreign view of Poincaré himself. Out- 
side of France he has become a curious 
figure, something of a Mussolini, a little of a 
Napoleon and a great deal of a Bismarck. 
He is held to be ruthless, strong, determined, 
master of France, master of French politics; 
in reality a dictator. 

In France, on the contrary, he is regarded 
politically—not in the matter of personal 
courage, of course—as timid, reticent, ob- 
stinate, rather than strong; industrious 
rather than inspired; with a clear mind but 
not with any considerable vision. In a 
word, he is held to be a rather able attorney 
with a legalistic mind, extraordinary indus- 
try and personal integrity, which leaves even 
his severest critics silent on the personal 
side. 

The idea of Poincaré as a dictator would 
strike the average Frenchman as preposter- 
ous, like a European conception of Mr. 
Hughes, our own Secretary of State, in such 
aréle. And the two men are strangely alike 
in many respects. Had Mr. Hughes, like 
Poincaré, been born on the German instead 
of the Canadian boundary, this resemblance 
might have been even astonishing. 

Poincaré has known two invasions of his 
frontier province in his life time, and his 
ancestors have transmitted to him the 
memories Of two other German eruptions 
with all the attendant agonies. This 
fact exercises a profound and continuing 
influence, perhaps largely unconscious, upon 
the mind of the man. But for dictatorship 
he has neither desire nor capacity. He is 
a dry, unimaginative, clear-minded, log- 
ical Frenchman, whose life had been di- 
vided between the national legislature and 
the courts, and whose very service of the 
law renders the subversion of an attempted 
dictatorship unthinkable. 

The new cabinet has actually no further 
significance than a mere stop-gap until 
after the elections of May 11. These elec- 
tions may easily result in the choice of a 
Chamber in which the new cabinet will be 


hailed as representative. On the other 
hand it may turn out that the elections will 
go still further to the left and Poincaré 
be in fact defeated and replaced by a more 
radical Deputy, perhaps Briand. Poincaré, 
himself, is a Senator. On the other hand, 
it is just conceivable that the German elec- 
tions, which take place on May 4, may dis- 
close such a triumph of reaction that the 
French drift to the Left may be interrupted, 
and a Chamber chosen more like the present. 

I shall not attempt to forecast the result 
of what must very plainly be a highly im- 
portant election both within and without 
France. The view in Paris when I left 
was that there would be a more or less 
considerable move in the direction of the 
radical or moderate camp, but that this 
would only bring the new Chamber to a 
position more in harmony with the natural 
position of Poincaré than the present, and 
that he would continue in power. 

Assuming that this may happen, however, 
it remains clear that in any new European 
conference Poincaré has already disclosed 
the purpose to seek to procure, not to re- 
pulse, Anglo-French coédperation, and to 
make serious sacrifices to this end, the first 
of which is disclosed in the dropping of 
certain former associates and the selection 
of Loucheur and Jouvenel. 


Ill. Tue Experts’ Report 


Turning now to the Dawes Report, it 
is plain that it represents the most im- 
portant single fact since the close of the 
Peace Conference in Paris, five years ago. 
That Conference and its incidental treaties 
established in law the duty of Germany to 
repair the physical injuries she had inflicted 
upon her victims, just as the decision of 
most of the peoples of the world had already 
established her moral responsibility. 

When Germany ratified the Treat: of 
Versailles she bound herself to repair Allied 
ruins, but in the confusion of that moment 
it was impossible to find any standard of 
measurement which should establish, not 
how much Germany ought to pay, but how 
much she could pay. In the past, wars had 
been liquidated by the cession of territory 
by the vanquished to the victor. When 
peace returned, there was left nothing un- 
settled, and the whole affair was disposed of 
promptly. 

To be sure, in 1870 Germany had asked 
an indemnity from France which seemingly 
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could not be paid at once. Nevertheless, 
it was paid within two or three years. 
There was then no standard of measure- 
ment of a debt which was manifestly so 
large as to require years for liquidation. 
Nor, indeed, was there any way of estimat- 
ing the sum which Germany could pay, 
while it was patent at once that this sum 
would be far less than what should be paid 
if Germany were to repair all of the damage 
she had done. 

‘The result was that, while no sum was 
fixed at Paris, because it was felt that this 
was impossible, even two years later at 
London, when a sum was fixed, this sum 
was actually beyond the limits of possibil- 
ity. You must see, however, that in reality 
no sum was fixed. All that was done was 
that the Allied commissioners audited the 
bill presented by the Allied countries. 
They said in terms that on account of 
injuries to property France was entitled 
to so much, Belgium to so much, Britain 
to so much. This total, $33,000,000,000, 
was instantly recognized on all sides as 
beyond the limits of actual performance. 

Accordingly, Germany was never asked 
to pay that sum, but only to begin pay- 
ments, which, roughly speaking, would 
have represented, had the payments con- 
tinued, assuming the burden of a debt of 
$12,000,000,000. It was to avoid payment 
of this that Germany deliberately threw 
herself into bankruptcy by a form of repudi- 
ation technically called inflation of her 
currency. 

Now, all the reparations problem from 
the outset has turned on the question of 
establishing the sum which Germany could 
pay; but never up to the calling of the 
Dawes Commission was there any economic 
and financial estimate of that sum. French- 
men, Belgians, even Britons at a certain 
stage were concerned not with what Ger- 
many could pay but with what they 
themselves felt they must have. Germany, 
then, always had the quasi-reasonable 
defense for evasion, that she was asked to 
pay what was impossible. 

The supreme service of the Dawes Com- 
mittee is that it once for all establishes a 
non-political, purely expert estimate of 
that sum which is within German capacity. 
It is true that the Commission report does 
not actually determine how much in all 
Germany can pay. That was not its func- 
tion. It had merely to determine how much 
Germany could pay annually, once her 


economic stability had been reéstablished. 

But it is obvious that when it has been 
settled how much Germany can pay in a 
normal year, then to determine how much 
she can pay in all is merely to settle how 
many years she is to go on paying. For 
example, assume that the annual payment 
which the Dawes Committee holds possible, 
upwards of $600,000,000 annually, were 
to be continued for the length of time 
which the British debt settlement arrange- 
ment with us runs, namely something more 
than sixty years, then this would mean that 
the actual German obligation could be 
written as approximately $11,000,000,000. 

As to the report of the Dawes Committee 
itself, it is patently a mass of technicalities 
difficult to describe or even to grasp. I 
shall try to present only a few simple 
details. It starts from the recognition of 
the fact that while Germany has by repudia- 
tion, through inflation, eliminated her 
domestic debt due to the war, France, 
Britain, and Belgium by contrast are all 
paying interest on their war-borrowing 
from their nationals. 

It follows then that if Germany, having 
freed herself from domestic debt, were to 
escape foreign debt, she would be in a 
privileged position because her industry 
and production would not have to carry 
the burden of taxation as do those of her 
rivals. ‘‘Then,” said the Dawes Com- 
mission, ‘the starting point is that Ger- 
many must bear a debt tax equivalent to 
that borne by the nationals of Allied coun- 
tries. But this debt tax, or its proceeds, 
shall be devoted to payment of the foreign 
obligations, since Germany has no domestic 
debt.” 

But from the outset the great problem 
has been the transfer of wealth across 
frontiers. You can pay debts in money, 
in goods, in service. But there is not 
enough money, that is, gold, in the world to 
pay such a debt as the German. Service, 
too, is limited. It represents steamship 
transport and analogous things. There 
remain goods. Now, the Dawes Committee 
actually sets up a credit ‘upon Germany, 
amounting to the sum of debt tax, on behalf 
of the Allied nations. Up to $650,000,000 
in normal years, they can draw upon Ger- 
many for goods and the German treasury 
will pay for the goods. 

Now, if the Allied countries will not take 
goods—and coal and other things of the 
sort may be classed as goods—they can go 
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Moreover, if France chooses to 


without. 
take her share in the cost of maintaining 
an army of occupation on the Rhine and in 
the Ruhr, well and good, but she will get 
no more than her share. Now there in its 


essence is the Dawes scheme. Germany 
is going to pay for her devastations by 
enduring an amount of taxation equal to 
but not in excess of that borne by her 
victims, who have to repair the destruction. 
She can do it because she has repudiated 
her domestic debt. 

Thus the old German complaint of slavery 
disappears. Her citizens will carry no 
greater burden than those of her recent 
enemies. The old economic difficulties 
disappear, because the payment is now to 
be made in the single possible medium, 
goods. Finally, intricate boards of control 
are established which can interfere to 
prevent any Allied demands upon Germany 
for goods, even in accordance with the terms 
of the agreement, when these might disturb 
the exchange and fiscal state of Germany. 

There are also an enormous number of 
highly technical forms of control of or- 
ganization of railways, now belonging to 
the state, as the bases of mortgage on 
behalf of reparations, and to provide pay- 
ments for several years when otherwise a 
virtual moratorium will exist. There is a 
provision for a small international loan in 
addition to aid in the establishing of a new 
bank of issue for German currency. 

Suppose, and it is a reasonable assump- 
tion, that even before this article appears 
the Allied Governments dealing with Ger- 
many through the Reparations Commission, 
which has already promptly accepted the 
Dawes Report, shall agree that the German 
debt shall .run for the same period as the 
British debt to the United States. Then 
in reality the effect will be to demand that 
Germany shall undertake a debt of $11,- 
000,000,000 to be discharged by annual 
payments amounting normally to $600,- 
000,000 for a period of sixty years. Then 
you will have the whole problem placed 
upon a solid basis. 

In return for acceptance of this proposal, 
Germany will at once get financial assistance 
in the shape of an international loan of 
$200,000,000 which will enable her to 
stabilize her exchange through the use of a 
new and properly secured currency. She 
will receive economic control of all her Ruhr 
railways and industries. Such French 
occupation as remains will be confined to 


the presence of a certain number of troops 
confined to barracks, as an insurance of 
German performance. 

German obligation will be reduced from 
$33,000,000,0c0 to $12,000,000,000. This 
sum is certified by all the experts to be pos- 
sible. Germany will escape the nightmare 
of new invasion, continued occupation and 
exploitation of her industries. In a sense 
she will become a protected state—protected 
alike by the interest and by the necessary 
policy of those countries to whom she is to 
make payments. Performance will give her 
immunity and beyond that insure her aid 
from outside nations interested in the 
restoration of the German markets. 

By contrast, if Germany now refuses to 
accept the Dawes terms, there is no defense 
to be raised for her. Further French coer- 
cion cannot be assailed as based upon 
French desire to destroy Germany rather 
than collect money. In a word, the last 
shred of German justification before the 
world disappears. Moreover, at the first 
sign of refusal, the rentenmark will collapse 
and Germany will be plunged into a new 
state of chaos, with domestic misery and in 
all human probability increased foreign 
pressure. 

To me the Dawes Report seems the most 
considerable progress toward World settle- 
ment since the Paris Conference, which 
did not and could not deal with the financial 
questions. It is, in reality, the final step 
in the making of the terms of peace. If it 
should be honestly accepted by the Germans 
we should at least be within sight of real 
peace, of a final adjustment liquidating the 


World War. 


IV. THe Out.LooKx 


What, then, is the outlook in Europe at 
the present hour? In the examination of 
the situation we have three factors to con- 
sider. They are expressed briefly as the 
British foreign policy, the German, and, 
finally, the French elections. 

It is axiomatic in Europe that Germany 
will not pay as long as the patent divergence 
of British and French views and policies 
precludes the joint action of the two coun- 
tries in the matter of policy toward Ger- 
many. If MacDonald, who in reality now 
occupies the really dominant position,in the 
European situation, places the whole weight 
of his government and country behind the. 
Dawes Report and joins France in a policy 
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of compelling German acceptance and sub- 
sequent performance, the great majority 
of the public men with whom I talked in 
Europe believe Germany will accept the 
terms proposed. 

The single really black point is the Ger- 
man election of May 4. Europe believes 
that this election will be a great victory for 
reaction—for the militarists and mon- 
archists—and that as a consequence Ger- 
many will face Europe with a sullen and 
unrepentant Reichstag led by men who 
neither desire nor dare to consent to accept 
the terms of the Dawes Report. If this 
takes place, there is little chance of the 
success of the present program, save as 
MacDonald and Britain are prepared to go 
to considerable lengths in support of France 
in a policy of coercion. 

If the German election of May 4 goes very 
far in the direction of reaction, then there 
is good reason for fearing that the French 
people, voting one week later, with these 
results in view, will restrain their declared 
intention of moving toward the Left, to- 
ward more moderate and liberal men and 
programs, and may in turn choose extreme 
nationalists. Then you will have two ex- 
tremist Parliaments confronting each other 
and the situation will be obviously an ex- 
tremely difficult one. 

Perhaps—as intimated in the news of 
April 15—the present German cabinet, in 
advance of election, will have accepted the 
Dawes Report, and the new and reaction- 
ary Reichstag be placed in the presence of 
the accomplished fact. Perhaps German 
national sentiment and above all German 
business and financial common sense will 
accept the Dawes Report as a basis for 
agreement and as offering the best possible 
alternative to economic and political an- 
archy accompanying the new fiscal prostra- 
tion which must follow rejection. 

Actually the whole European situation is 
comprehended in these three circumstances. 
For myself, I believe the almost automatic 
acceptance by the British Government of 
the Dawes Report, knowing as one must 
that the British representatives on the ex- 
pert commission kept their Government in 
close touch with the situation, means that 
Mr. MacDonald intends to support the 
report and to seek an understanding with 
France on this basis. 

When I was in London it was made quite 
plain to me that the first steps of the new 
Labor Prime Minister would be in the direc- 


tion of seeking to improve the relations be- 
tween France and Britain, to remove the 
patent misunderstanding and bad feeling, 
to inspire confidence and trust and—in a 
word, the word which every one used—create 
an atmosphere of mutual friendliness. 
More was not to be attempted until the 
Dawes Report had come in. 

But when the Dawes Report had come, 
when the atmosphere was improved—and 
both things have happened—Mr. Mac- 
Donald was determined to seek a personal 
conference with M. Poincaré and, putting 
all the cards upon the table, seek a general 
liquidation of all the outstanding points of 
difference between France and Britain, of 
which allied debts and air and submarine 
armaments are regarded as the most con- 
siderable. 

Quite clearly Mr. MacDonald realized 
that nothing was possible in Europe with 
Great Britain and France at loggerheads, 
that while these two countries worked at 
cross purposes as they had done, for ex- 
ample, at Genoa and in Near Eastern issues, 
not only was a conference unlikely to lead 
to anything—I mean a general conference— 
but it might easily be a source of real peril 
to European peace by accentuating differ- 
ences’‘and producing hostile combinations. 

We are, I think, pretty close to the stage 
where the Anglo-French conversations must 
take place. The Dawes Report is a great 
step, but of itself only one step. If France 
and Britain, Poincaré and MacDonald, can 
find a basis of codperation on this report, and 
with all the other difficult clashes of interest 
adjusted, then the longest step toward real 
European settlement will at last have been 
taken. 

Beyond lies the third step, a real Euro- 
pean conference, such as Lloyd George aimed 
at in his Genoa Conference but failed to 
bring to anything because he went to Italy 
with the mad notion of coercing France only 
to find that most of the continental powers 
for a variety of reasons lined up with Poin- 
caré. MacDonald is infinitely wiser than 
Lloyd George, just as he is honest and sin- 
cere. He.will not call a conference until 
he can go to it with France and be assured 
of the absence of clashes. 

In such a conference, Germany will 
beyond much doubt be admitted as an 
equal, just as her admission into the League 
of Nations must follow promptly upon the 
adjustment of the reparations dispute. 


_ Then and there the whole problem of arma- 
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ments and of guarantees will be threshed 
out. An effort will be made to establish 
a basis of European solidarity and of Euro- 
pean peace, founded upon the recognition 
of the vital interests of all peoples and 
governments concerned. 

I am not trying here to forecast success or 
failure for what is obviously the most ambi- 
tious and in a sense the best matured plan 
for world adjustment which has yet been 
produced. We are too far away from such 
a conference as yet. Many difficult bar- 
riers remain to be mastered, and nothing 
is possible unless Germany is prepared to 
accept in good faith such an adjustment as 
now seems to be obtainable through the 
Dawes Report. 

The Allied claim against Germany has been 
established as sound morally and legally. 
It has had an economic and financial valua- 
tion by the experts in the Dawes Commis- 
sion. The world knows now not only that 
Germany ought morally to pay and is 
bound legally to pay, but it also knows how 
much she can reasonably be asked to pay. 
But this is not enough. Five years have 
proved that Germany can not in the end 
be made to pay. Everything depends upon 
her ultimate consent. 

To be sure, if Germany refuses to pay she 
can not recover, she will be wrecked in- 
dustrially, fiscally, and at the end politically. 
Her sole escape is payment; but she can 
choose ruin, as she so far has chosen it. 
In that case no settlement has any real 
value, however reasonable the terms. And 
we shall not know until after the German 
election what Germany has decided to do. 
Even then, as I have said repeatedly, 
German decision will be enormously, even 
decisively, influenced by the relations ex- 
isting between Great Britain and France 
at the moment when she has to make up her 
own mind. 

In the same way French temper will be 
profoundly affected by two circumstances. 
If Germany is recalcitrant but Britain indi- 
cates a clear determination to stand with 
France in enforcing the Dawes terms, 
France is certain to remain moderate, even 
if the German election should bea triumph 
for reaction and resistance. But if Germany 
goes reactionary and Britain hesitates to 
join France, then France will change her 
mood and her later course may be deter- 
mined by desperation rather than by judg- 
ment or by her present unmistakable spirit 
of moderation and reasonableness. 


V. Summinc Ir Up 


And now just a word on the subject of 
the general temper in Europe as I found it. 
I was in London, Paris and Geneva and 
I talked with many statesmen and citizens 
of many European countries. At the out- 
set I exclude Germany from my general 
conclusions because the evidence which 
I could assemble, all second-hand, pointed 
to the fact that Germany was in a different 
state of mind from the rest of the Continent. 

But, leaving Germany out, I can say 
quite fairly that Europe seemed to me in the 
most promising mood for settlement which 
I have seen in all the war and post-war years 
in which I have been going abroad. There 
is a new spirit abroad. Men as widely sep- 
arated as Benes of Czechoslovakia and 
Branting of Sweden agreed on this point, 
which was emphasized by M. Paul Dupuy 
owner of the Petit Parisien, the journal with 
the largest circulation in France, both in 
a speech and in a letter he sent me on my 
departure. 

Norman H. Davis, former Under Secre- 
tary of State, and familiar with general 
European conditions since the Peace Con- 
ference, in which he played a distinguished 
role, remarked more than once to me on the 
change he had found in two visits separated 
by less than a year. For myself, the con- 
trast between 1922 and 1924 was amazing. 

I might quote the words of one British 
diplomat of world prominence who told 
me that the MacDonald undertaking to 
bring about a settlement represented not 
only the best but the only real chance cf 
adjustment since the close of hostilities. 
I might balance this with the comment of a 
French diplomat of equal standing that the 
Dawes Report offered not only the best Lut 
the last real chance of any amicable ad- 
justment. 

It would be simple and easy to exaggerate 
the extent of the possibilities. Europe is 
not in a mood to make a general and final 
liquidation of age-long differences. Per- 
manent peace by understanding, such as 
Mr. Wilson dreamed of is not in the least 
in mind now. No, what one is facing is an 
almost universal desire to find a modus 
vivendi, a basis of living without a new war 
in our time. Europe is not thinking of 
dismissing war from the area of possibility 
by a great, general liquidation. 

After all that is not the European way. 
What Europe is thinking about is some 
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adjustment that will enable men and 
women to live without new hostilities for 
the rest of their lives. I do not believe now 
in the chance of a new conflagration for a 
considerable period of years, unless the 
German election results in a new spasm of 
Teutonic madness. And I do not even 
believe in this. 

No great European problem has been 
settled. No one on the Continent believes 
any of these great problems can be settled— 
that the Poles and the Germans, the Hun- 
garians and the Czechs, the Rumanians 
and the Russians can be brought to a 
common acceptance of existing frontiers as 
a basis for world peace. The Italian hatred 
of the French, and to a degree of the British, 
is almost beyond belief. 

But despite these continuing national, 
racial and tribal rivalries and jealousies, 
which will remain and must make: war in 
the future if they are not presently ad- 
justed in a manner no one can even dream 
of as possible, my own impression is that 
Europe is in no mood for a new struggle and 
is honestly and sincerely seeking to find 
some escape from all tHe immediate threats 
of conflict. 

France is no longer a barrier to such a 
settlement, Franco-British misunderstand- 
ings are, I am certain, destined to be re- 
duced if not eliminated by the MacDonald 
policy and the amazing patience and tact 
of the Labor Prime Minister. Only Ger- 
many remains obscure and perhaps hesi- 
tating between two courses, one of which, 
while insuring the denial of peace to the 
Continent and bringing disaster to all 
neighbors of Germany, will mean complete 
ruin for the German himself. 

For myself, speaking quite frankly, I 
believe MacDonald is the most potent 
single force in the European situation. He is 
a man of character, ability, infinite patience 
and a total absence of politician’s tricks and 
devices, accompanied by a supreme con- 
tempt for them. He will not seek to keep 
in office at home by some costly triumph 
of a personal sort over a French Premier, at 
the cost of alienating a whole nation. He 
will not seek to gratify personal pride and 
petty spite, as is charged against his pre- 
decessor in the Foreign Office. In a word, 


he will not imitate the mistakes of Lloyd 
George and Viscount Curzon, which have 
well-nigh wrecked Anglo-French coéperation. 

MacDonald is, too, in the larger sense, 
the first new man since the war, the first 
big man in any considerable European 
country, ignoring Mussolini, who is not a 
factor in Europe, despite his preéminence 
at home, largely because Europe and Britain 
and France in particular, will not take 
him seriously in foreign affairs. MacDonald 
is neither submerged by war nor by post- 
war commitments. He has a free hand, an 
open mind, and again speaking personally 
and on the basis of several conversations 
with him, he seems the biggest statesman 
I have seen in Europe, certainly since the 
retirement of Clemenceau. 

In a very odd way Mr. MacDonald is 
gradually arriving at the position occupied 
by Mr. Wilson when the late President 
went to the Paris Conference. There are 
notable differences, yet there is the essential 
resemblance that Europe is coming more 
and more to regard the Labor Premier as, 
perhaps, the best and the single possible 
leader toward a real adjustment. And the 
sense of this fact at home has enormously 
fortified MacDonald and his otherwise 
shaky government. 

To sum up, then, my European excursion 
made me feel that Europe was at least 
nearer to a viable adjustment—not a per- 
manent solution, of course, of its war and 
post-war problems than at any moment 
since the Armistice, nearly six years ago; 
that the real test, the real question, was 
discoverable in the German elections and 
the returns from this election might settle 
the current of European history for next 
two or three decades at the very least. 

By contrast, both at Geneva and in 
Paris, I was convinced that Europe had 
finally rejected American views as expressed 
in American conceptions of the League of 
Nations and the Wilsonian policies. It 
had rather consciously reverted to Con- 
tinental European habits of political 
thought. Underneath surface adjustments 
I am assured there will survive all of the old 
fundamental divergences between races and 
nations, which at intervals have led to 
conflict ever since the Middle Ages. 




















OUR FLOOD OF GOLD 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


a. in the coming midsummer 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
will be moved into its new building on 
Nassau and William Streets. 

Incidental to the housewarming will be 
the carting of 2500 tons of money, mostly 
gold, to the new headquarters. In freight 
cars of fifty tons capacity each, a solid train 
of fifty cars would be required to move the 
treasure. 

Yet it is merely the hoard possessed by 
one—albeit by far the largest—of our twelve 
Federal Reserve banks. 

What is all the gold doing in these twelve 
huge banks? Why is half of all the world’s 
gold held in the United States? Why does 
it keep coming to us, who don’t need it, 
from others who sorely do? Can we stop it 
coming—and do we want to? 

A really amazing measure of attention has 
been given in recent months to the question 
of what is to become of the world’s stocks of 
gold, and of the gold standard as a money 
basis. The discussions often are curiously 
reminiscent of the campaign of 1896, except 
that they have the ‘“‘reverse English” on 
them. In 1896 we were assured that Eng- 
land controlled the gold and dictated the 
gold standard to the rest of the world be- 
cause it was to her interest. Now we are 
told by many of our ardent critics that the 
United States controls the gold but, being 
less skillful in imposing its rules on the finan- 
cial world, is in danger of wrecking monetary 
systems, pulling down the gold standard, 
and being itself a heavy loser in the general 
disaster. 

It is curious how views of these matters 
change with shifting circumstances.. In 
1896, and long before, the British “control”’ 
of gold was widely looked upon as a con- 
spiracy somehow to enslave mankind; to 
hitch the nations to the chariot wheels of a 
gilded British Juggernaut. If our British 
friends did not confess any such vicious 
purposes, they at least were inclined to be 
complacent about their cheerful situation. 
They looked upon people who questioned 
the sacred character of the gold money 


standard as rather less than entirely en- 
lightened. They were very generous with 
us, in their tributes to the victory of popular 
intelligence which vindicated the gold stand- 
ard in the election of 1896. We ourselves, 
or at least the majority of us who had voted 
gold standard, plumed ourselves a bit on 
having demonstrated the capacity of democ- 
racy to wabble right on difficult and tech- 
nical issues, and assumed that we had given 
vocem det, for all time, in favor, of the gold 
standard. And when following our lead a 
number of other countries committed them- 
selves to the single gold standard, and 
abandoned more or less definitely the 
bimetallic basis, it became the common 
observation that the world had gone on the 
gold basis. ? 


Europe’s Gold Chest Before the War 


When the Great War began, ten years 
ago, most of the big accumulations of gold 
were held by the European countries, partly 
because their leadership in commerce and 
finance had naturally drawn it to them, but 
in considerable part also because their 
governments had deliberately manipulated 
credits and exchanges in order to bring 
large stocks of gold to them, and thus 
strengthen their finances. This was al- 
most as deliberate and conscious a part of 
the long preparation for war as was the 
building of dreadnoughts and the mainte- 
nance of big armies. Russia had _pains- 
takingly built up a stock of gold which was 
probably the largest and most ciosely 
controlled within the reach of any govern- 
ment. Germany, England, the United 
States, France, Austria, and Italy likewise 
held huge reserves of gold. 

At the war’s beginning, Europe held the 
bulk of gold. But on the day that Hohen- 
zollern troops crossed the Belgian border, 
the credit of Europe took a fall which is not 
even yet fully appreciated. With all its 
industry, its culture, its systems of finance, 
its wealth and its huge population, Europe 
almost in an hour fell from its estate of 
high and universal credit to the point where 
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it was compelled to pay gold or its equivalent 
for whatever it bought. Each European 
country sought to increase its stocks of gold 
in hand, by calling on its credit balances 
everywhere. So at first there was a flow 
of gold from all directions toward Europe; 
of gold drawn in and put in the govern- 
mental pocket, to be spent later. When, 
very soon, the spending period began, the 
streams of gold flowed away from Europe; 
the greatest of them to the United States, 
but others to Egypt, China, India, South 
America, and everywhere that Europe had 
to buy and to spend. 

Then developed another phase. The 
European governments and bankers imposed 
rigid regulations making it well-nigh im- 
possible for people to get or move gold. 
They appealed to their people to replenish 
the stocks of gold, from their private treas- 
ures; to bring in to the banks or treasury 
whatever gold they had, whether in coin or 
in works of art and ornament. The re- 
sponse was astonishing. 

Thus was presented the spectacle of 
Europe constantly exporting gold, and yet 
hardly diminishing, and in many cases 
greatly increasing its gold monetary re- 
serves. And even to-day, after all the years 
of gold exports, running into the billions, 
it is not improbable that Europe actually 
has more ounces of gold metal in its currency 
reserves than ever before in history. 


An Early Symbol of Wealth and Power 


Before examining the shifts in the location 
of gold stocks during and since the war, it 
is worth while to consider the world’s stores 
and annual production of gold. The an- 
cient world prized gold above almost every 
other treasure, and this universality early 
made it a measure of value in exchanges. 
Yet the ancient world, despite the descrip- 
tions of lavishness in the use of gold by 
rulers and governments which are written in 
the ancient books, probably possessed com- 
paratively limited amounts of it. In those 
times the gold was in the hands of despots 
or priests; as a money of the people, gold was 
not dreamed of until very modern times. 
Now, the gold belongs to the people; it is 
held in trust for them by banks and treasur- 
ies as the security for their money. And the 
grip in which these institutions hold it is 
more miserly than ever was that of ancient 
autecrats. In truth, the change from Solo- 
mon, Midis, and the Queen of Sheba to the 
great banks and treasury vaults, is far less 





striking than might at first appear. To 
Solomon and to Stanley Baldwin alike, 
good, stout-held tons of minted gold were 
the symbols of wealth and power. 

How truly it may be said that ours is the 
age of gold, is indicated by Dr. Soetbeer’s 
calculation that approximately 210,000,000 
ounces of gold had been produced in the 
world from the discovery of America to the 
opening of the California mines. Then 
came the flood. At least three times as 
much has been produced since then. In 
two generations the world probably dug as 
much of the metal as in all its previous 
centuries. As a result of the yellow inun- 
dation, the economists were beginning 
before the war to view with miid cencern 
the rapidly rising scale of prices all over the 
world, attributing it largely to the increased 
stocks of gold and the more efficient holding 
of these in the reserves of great banks. The 
war forced a redistribution of gold stores, in 
which the United States, which played the 
biggest part in supplying the requirements 
of war, was necessarily the largest recipient 
of the metal. 


We Hold Half the World’s Gold 


It is fair to say—and a proper concern for 
our good repute in the world makes it desir- 
able to say oftener—that the United States, 
everything considered, dealt liberally with 
Europe. True, our gold has increased from 
$1,890,000,000 at the beginning of the war 
to $4,247,000,000 on January 1, 1924. But 
for this increase of $2,357,000,000 in gold, 
we extended to Europe a direct govern- 
ment credit now amounting to about 
$12,000,000,000, we bought back from her 
in securities, or advanced in general busi- 
ness credits, other billions which probably 
take the total to $20,000,000,000. And 
finally, when all this had not sufficed to bring 
peace back to Europe, we stepped into Eu- 
rope’s war and spent some $30,000,000,000 
more. Taking the cold, business view, it 
might be urged that even if we did get some 
tons of yellow stuff, it does not seem a very 
hard bargain. 

The United States to-day stands before 
the world as a sort of involuntary gold 
monopolist. We hold probably a little 
more than half the world’s monetary gold. 
Our situation is, in the eyes of other nations, 
precisely that which Mr. Bryan and his 
followers in 1896 ascribed to England. And 
it is as well for us to recognize that the rest 
of the world is no fonder of us, as the inter- 
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national gold monopolist, than Mr. Bryan’s 
supporters were of England when they 
looked upen her as occupying that attitude. 

The truth is that we have in this country 
$1,500,000,000 or $2,000,000,000 more gold 
than we need, and more than is good for 
us. We would be well served to be rid of a 
third of our holdings, if, in getting rid of it, 
we could put it to profitable use elsewhere. 
If, getting rid of it, we could see it equitably 
distributed in the gold reserves of the na- 
tions, bringing them back to the gold 
standard—that would be a really magnifi- 
cent achievement in behalf of world re- 
covery. For the new prosperity that would 
come to Europe with the rehabilitation of 
its money systems, would instantly be 
reflected in an increased capacity to buy 
from us. That would, for example, re- 
establish Europe’s ability to take our agri- 
cultural surplus. Europe needs our food- 
stuffs, needs them desperately; we need, 
almost as desperately, to sell them; but 
Europe hasn’t the price. Its gold is so 
necessary, its credit so shattered, that it 
dare not give us the gold and we cannot 
take its paper. 

To the extent that Europe still continues 
year by year to scratch up such gold as it can 
and send it to us, we are beginning to re- 
alize that we are well nigh selling something 
for nothing. That is, we are disposing of 
our products for gold which we do not need, 
which we cannot use, and the very posses- 
sion of which constitutes a continuing and 
positive danger tous. For it means that we 
are in danger of becoming inflated with gold, 
just as the European countries have been 
inflated with paper. And the evils of 
inflation are the same, whether it be on a 
metal or paper basis. 


A Threat to Abandon the Gold Standard 


I have often recalled a conversation which 
I held shortly before the United States en- 
tered the war, when the Allies had de- 
spaired that we would ever come in. It 
was with a gentleman of large affairs in the 
City of London. He protested that the 
Allies could not go on much longer, finding 
gold to cover a proper percentage on their 
commitments in America, without exhaust- 
ing their own bank reserves. America 
must extend credit more generously, or the 
Allies must frankly accept the necessity of 
dumping the last of their gold upen us, 
abandon the gold basis, and unite to estab- 
lish a new monetary standard for the future. 


“Tf that should happen,” he suggested, 
‘America would get all the gold, but of what 
use would it be? If the gold standard 
must be abandoned in order to save our 
national lives, we will abandon it. But 
when we do, America will discover that its 
hoards of gold mean nothing to it. It will 
have no value as measure of exchanges. 
The rest of the world will have been com- 
pelled to find a new yard-stick; some kind of 
scientific currency based on the index figures 
of production, demand, and price. We will 
simply be driven to it, and then the disaster 
will be quite as great to you as to us.”’ 

Many times since I have thought of that 
conversation, in connection with the reports 
of tens of millions and hundreds of millions 
of gold still pouring into our lap, leaving 
Europe with less and less hope of a restored 
gold standard. Yet until very recently the 
great majority of Americans have been wont 
to read in these figures of gold imports a 
story of increasing wealth, prosperity, and 
power for our country. The truth is quite 
the contrary, and it is fortunate that at last 
a proper understanding of the situation is 
beginning to shape itself in the public mind. 


The Flow of Gold to America 


Before the war, Russia, France, and Ger- 
many were the greatest offenders in deliber- 
ately hoarding gold as a war measure. At 
the close of 1912 the Bank of Russia had the 
largest gold pile in the world, nearly 
$750,000,000. France held $678,000,000; 
the United States $691,000,000, Great Bri- 
tain only $170,000,000. The currency 
reserve gold holdings for the world, as 
calculated by our Federal Reserve Board, 
totaled $3,390,000,000 at the end of 1913. 
During the war years, as already described, 
gold was drawn into the reserves in such 
quantities that at the end of 1918 their total 
had risen to $6,319,000,000; and at the end 
of 1923 it was about $8,000,000,000. To- 
day the United States has approximately 
half of this $8,000,000,000 of gold reserves. 
The rest is spread about, the seven or eight 
most important countries holding most of it. 
The enormous Russian store has practically 
disappeared, and that of Germany has been 
greatly depleted. The British stock has 
largely increased, while France, Japan, 
Spain, India and most of the first- and 
second-rate countries have added to their 
holdings. 

But none of these stocks is at all compar- 


_able to that of the United States. It is 
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believed that most of the gold from Ger- 
many and Russia has, in effect, found its 
way into the United States; that is, it 
drifted to western Europe and released other 
gold to come here. Gold has come to us 
from nearly all parts of the world; but it is 
highly important to understand that the 
movement has not been pursuant to normal 
processes of adjusting trade balances; it has 
been the draining away of monetary life 
blood from countries exhausted by war, 
leaving them further exhausted. 

The international gold movements of 
1923 show how striking is the tendency to 
draw gold away from Europe. In the latter 
part of 1922 various authorities predicted 
that the year 1923 would see a reversal of 
the movement, and the beginning of gold’s 
return from the United States to Europe. 
This prediction proved egregiously errone- 
ous; the movement to the United States in 
1923 was actually larger than in 1922. In 
the same year India drew about $175,000,- 
coo of gold from Europe. Thus far in 1924 
the movement to America has been still 
greater: We received $80,579,857 in January 
and February, 1924, against $41,202,899 
in the same months of 1923. 

In Britain’s Empire 

The tendency of Asia to demand the gold 
—and with it the silver—of the Western 
world, is one of the striking features of 
the international monetary situation. India, 
with over 300,000,000 population and in 
recent times a rapidly rising cost of living, 
insistently demands hard money. During 
the war England was put to it to furnish 
India the immense amount of silver she 
required, and as a war measure the United 
States passed the Pittman Act of 1918. It 
authorized 350,000,000 silver dollars held in 
our Treasury to be melted up and sold to 
Britain for India, of which $259,000,c00 
were delivered. And once there, the gold and 
silver do not come back. India and Egypt 
have been traditionally looked upon as 
graveyards for the precious metals. 

The British position has been saved in 
considerable part because so large a share of 
the new gold produced annually comes from 
the British Empire and is held under close 
British control. About two-thirds of the 
new gold is from British territory. The 
production fell off rapidly after rors, until 
1923; then it began to rise again. But the 
authorities are pretty well agreed that 
there is small chance of restoring the 





production rate of 1915, at least for many 
years to come. 


An English Economist's Criticism 


We have seen that since the war began the 
gold reserves of the world have more than 
doubled; and this might be accepted as in- 
dicating that at least there was plenty of 
gold to support the monetary systems. But 
this leaves out of consideration the fact 
that money stocks have been so enormously 
inflated. The paper money in circulation 
has multiplied out of all reason. The ratio 
between gold and paper has fallen so low 
that as to most money systems it has be- 
come impossible to maintain serious pre- 
tense of a gold standard. John Maynard 
Keynes, the English economist, indeed, 
tells us there is no gold standard left in the 
world. He insists that the United States 
has a dollar standard, and because of its 
excessive holdings of gold, has in fact de- 
monetized the metal; while the rest of the 
world aside from England has not enough 
gold to maintain the pretense of a gold basis. 

More than that, Mr. Keynes violently 
attacks the American policy which contin- 
ues to draw gold thither. Warnings have 
recently been heard from American finan- 
cial quarters. True, the authorities are not 
allagreed. Some still insist that the billions 
of gold in America are in the safest possible 
place, and readily available for redistribu- 
tion to the money systems of the world 
whenever these are able to take and utilize it. 

But there is undoubtedly an increasing 
number of students who find little satisfac- 
tion in this reasoning. They point out that 
in all experience the tendency is for gold to 
flow away from countries which have de- 
preciated currency, to those which have big 
gold holdings. And unless they can get a 
chance to use the gold which we have and 
continue to draw, how are the other coun- 
tries to reéstablish their gold standard? 
Those who take this view are inclined to 
regard the United States as an old hen set- 
ting on a nest of wooden eggs. In fact 
Mr. Keynes calculates that we are losing 
about $240,000,000 annually in interest by 
having so much capital tied up in stocks of 
unnecessary and therefore unproductive gold. 


Lack of Statesmanship Charged 


Mr. Keynes is disgusted with the lack of 
statesmanship which the world’s leaders 
have displayed in dealing with this, to him, 


obvious problem. He is of opinion that the. 











OUR FLOOD OF GOLD 


fiscal authorities of the United States have 
neither understanding nor imagination 
enough to deal intelligently with it. In 
this regard he does injustice to a large and 
growing section of the American business 
community. Mr. Keynes’ newest book, 
“Monetary Reform,” has so strong a savor 
of propaganda as somewhat to weaken the 
effectiveness of some of its arguments. He 
indicates the view that, for all present pur- 
poses, gold which gravitates to the United 
States is as utterly lost to the monetary 
world as is the gold which goes to India. 
And he is manifestly grieved that the United 
States, instead of devising ways to redis- 
tribute its already plethoric gold store, has 
arranged a settlement of the British debt 
under which gold will have to move to the 
United States for many years to come. If 
it be remembered that roundly $12,000,000,- 
000, principal and interest, must be paid by 
the British to the American Government in 
the next sixty-two years under this settle- 
ment, it will be appreciated that an English 
economist might well feel concerned. And 
as to the other European debts to the 
United States, it is indeed difficult to see 
whence will come the gold to make payments, 


What the Critics Propose 


It is not hard to read into Mr. Keynes’ 
discussion a suggestion of the threat that 
unless the United States adopts a more 
liberal policy in administering its gold hold- 
ings, then the rest of the world, under Eng- 
land’s leadership, will find a way to get along 
without us and our gold. He has in mind a 
system of ‘‘managed currency” based on 
index figures of production and require- 
ments of the world staples, under which 
the gold reserves would not have to be 
nearly so large as now. The volume of 
credit would be deliberately regulated 
through the interest rate and the con- 
trol of the volume of note issues, with the 
view to assuring a uniform and comparative- 
ly permanent level of prices. 

Mr. Keynes and his school contend that 
to prevent price fluctuations is more desir- 
able than to assure a fixed relationship of 
currencies to gold. They say the world 
cannot return to pre-war price levels, be- 
cause to do that would so enhance the value 
of money that the enormous debts of the 
nations could not be floated. They would 
assume that we must have a price level of, 
say, 160 per cent. of average pre-war prices. 


Having agreed on this, they would devise © 
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enginery of banking and finance through 
which to redistribute the world’s gold into 
reserves for the different countries, and 
would restore the gold standard on the new 
basis. Then, to achieve their ideal of a 
substantially stable price level at this point, 
they would have thecentral banks control the 
volume of note issue and the rate of interest, 
with the purpose of counteracting fluctua- 
tion of the index figure. If, for instance, 
the index figure showed a tendency to rise. 
more than was deemed desirable, that ten- 
dency would be counteracted by an increase 
in the interest rate or a decrease in the vol- 
ume of currency; or perhaps a combination 
of both. On the other hand, if there were a 
tendency to an excessive downward move- 
ment of the index figure, the central bank 
would be expected to counteract this by an 
expansion of credit through lowering the 
discount rate or increasing the volume of 
currency, or perhaps both. 


Medicine that Proved too Strong 


During the war the Cunliffe Committee in 
England studied all these problems in great 
detail, with reference to the reorganization 
of finances when peace returned. It aimed 
to restore the old gold standard, in its 
pre-war signification, after peace returned. 
In order to do this it proposed measures of 
deflation which to a considerable extent 
were adopted as the policy of the British 
treasury and the Bank of England. The 
Bank of England rate was pushed up until 
for a long time it remained at 7 per cent., 
which meant a great restriction of credit, 
slackening of business, reduction of employ- 
ment, and lowering of prices. 

Consciously or unconsciously, our Federal 
Reserve system followed the same general 
program. It pushed the Federal Reserve 
rate up to 7 per cent. and that procedure has 
been charged with chief responsibility for 
the crisis of 1920 and of 1921. Both in 
this country and in England, the medicine 
proved too strong for the business constitu- 
tion of the community, and in the spring of 
1921 the Federal Reserve system took the 
lead in a rapid reduction of the discount rate, 
stepping it down until it rested at 4 per cent. 
in the most important of the Federal Re- 
serve banks and 4% per cent. in the others. 
The Bank of England rate moved down by 
almost precisely simultaneous gradations. 

The notion that general prices can and 
ought to be brought back substantially to 
the pre-war level is not nowadays seriously 
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entertained. All economic history has been 
marked by a continuing though irregular 
tendency to increasing prices. 

If it be assumed, then, that rapid and 
considerable fluctuations of the price level 
are undesirable; if it be assumed that human 
ingenuity and financial statesmanship are 
able to distribute credit and control interest 
rates so as to eliminate these fluctuations; 
and if it be accepted that the price level 
should not be reduced to the pre-war level— 
then modifications of the old money, credit, 
and exchange systems must be worked out 
which will adapt them to the new order of 
things. In working out so complex and 
difficult a set of formule, one of the most 
important instruments will be the vast 
store of gold which at present is held under 
the control of our Federal Reserve system. 

Current Problems in Germany and France, 

On April 9 the International Commission 
of Experts, under the chairmanship of 
Charles G. Dawes of Chicago, issued its 
report on measures to balance the German 
budget, stabilize the currency, and deal 
with reparation problems. It is more than 
a series of proposals for handling the 
German economic situation; it is a lecture 
to all the governments of the world on 
their budgetary systems, their fiscal affairs, 
and their economic methods. 

Convinced that Germany is able to pay 
reparations, the Committee of Experts 
proposes that the German State railroads 
be mortgaged and the bonds made security 
for reparations; that industrial establish- 
ments be likewise mortgaged for like pur- 
poses; that inheritance taxes be largely 
increased. It found that wealthy people 
have been paying too little taxes, and 
urged that the higher brackets of income 
tax be increased and effectively enforced. 

Immediately, Germany must borrow 
some money to establish its new money 
system: about $200,000,000. But that 
is only an incident which shows how 
important it is that there is somewhere in 
the world an enormous reservoir of gold from 
which to draw in such cases. In the last 
analysis, the plan means that America 
would supply the gold, directly or indirectly. 

The recent advance of $100,000,000 of 
credit by American bankers to stabilize the 
French franc is of a different sort. In this 
case, American credits are placed at the 
command of the French, to maintain the 
value of the franc. But as security for 


the credit thus advanced a corresponding 
amount of the French gold reserve is ear- 
marked and pledged. It still remains in 
France; but if French finances should go 
badly during the year that the arrangement 
covers, the actual gold, or such part of it 
as should be required, would have to be 
turned over. It is a plan, in short, of ac- 
complishing through the loan of credits 
what could be done directly by drawing 
gold from the French reserves and sending 
it abroad to support the franc. 


Some Hopeful Signs 


It is easy to find fault with the policies 
that were pursued here and in England im- 
mediately after the war. It is easy enough 
for people who view with critical concern the 
piling up of gold in the United States, to 
assume that the American fiscal authorities 
are not intelligent enough to handle that 
stock of gold in the right way. But as a 
matter of fact the British and American poli- 
cies since the war have been quite astonish- 
ingly similar, and they have produced better 
results than the policies of unbridled infla- 
tion adopted nearly everywhere else. 

The Federal Reserve Board has given ex- 
tensive and highly intelligent study to these 
problems. It has plainly reached some gen- 
eral conclusions which mark a decided ad- 
vance from the money-and-credit theories 
that were accepted before the war. If the 
gold has piled up in excessive quantities in 
this country, and if, though unwanted and 
unneeded, it still continues to come, still 


- it is by no means certain that is an unmixed 


evil. The European world was utterly de- 
moralized. It was not possible to carry out 
programs for restoring the gold standard 
immediately. The experiment of Austria 
has shown that the thing can be accom- 
plished when there is sincere willingness and 
honest codperation. The present examina- 
tion into the German situation, with a view 
to reéstablishing a gold-based currency, is 
a cheerful sign. Even Russia has made 
definite advances toward reéstablishment 
of a sound currency. 

On the whole, it is fair to indulge the faith 
that the world’s gold is held in strong and 
safe hands. We may hope that at the 
right time Uncle Sam’s Federal Reserve hen 
will come off her nest of wooden eggs and 
resume the laying of golden ones in those 
central reserve nests where they may at last 
be hatched in revived industry and resumed 
prosperity of the new epoch. 
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AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 


(The city lies on a bluff about a hundred feet above Lake Erie. 


In the upper left corner may be seen the new civic 


center, of which the City Hall and the Public Auditorium are a part) 


CLEVELAND ENTERTAINS 


MEET THE ROBUST HOST ON LAKE ERIE! 


BY ERIE C. HOPWOOD 


(Editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer) 


HE Ohio Gazetteer, published and sold 

by J. Kilbourn “at his bookstore on 
High Street a few doors south from the 
state-house,” in Columbus in 1826, said 
briefly: 


Cleveland, a commercial post town and seat of 
justice for Cuyahoga County. It is situated at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga River on the southern shore 
of Lake Erie; and during the late war it was a con- 
siderable depot for provisions and munitions of 
war, as also a place for building various kinds of 
boats, and other water-craft for military service 
on the lake. Here are several mercantile stores, and 
a printing office. This being the place of the ter- 
mination of the Ohio Grand Canal on Lake Erie, 
it bids fair to become one of the first towns of the 
State. 


This is materially less space than the 
good Kilbourn gave to either Cincinnati 


or Columbus; less, even, than he devoted 
to such centers as Zanesville, Chillicothe, 
or Steubenville. But it was a younger set- 
tlement or a more backward one, and even 
the biased resident must in honesty admit 
that there was not much more to say about 
Cleveland at that time than the Gazedteer 
found space for. 

Now that this city ‘fat the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga River and on the southern shore 
of Lake Erie” has undertaken to play host 
to the National Republican Convention, it 
is fair for the country to ask what manner 
of city it is and by what right it assumes this 
responsibility. Cities, as everyone knows, 
have personalities. Is this Cleveland, then, 
a rowdy fellow, galloping down Main Street 
and shooting the lights out of the corner 
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saloon? Is he a sophisticated man of the 
world upon whom thrills no longer register, 
like New York, say? Has he made his 
money and sat down by the fire to smoke his 
pipe and deplore the crumbling of democra- 
cies? Is he something gauche and ill at 
ease with his wrists out of his sleeves and an 
interval between sho2 top and trousers? 

No, my gentlemen, Cleveland is none of 
these. He is an enthusiast who knows how 
to wear his dinner clothes. He is tremen- 
dously interested in everything: in business, 
finance, industry, art, music, travel, philan- 
thropy, politics, government, and most 
particularly in politics and government. 
These arts—or industries, as you may 
choose to call them—are indigenous to this 
Cleveland. He is a lusty fellow who has 
been getting along prodigiously, but who, in 
the past few years, has been finding more 
and more time for the cultural aspects of 
living. He has the breath of the West with 
something of the restraint of the East. 
He never forgets that his ancestor, Moses 
Cleaveland, was a pioneer who came from 
Connecticut, and that he is only fourteen 
hours from New York. 


Moses Cleaveland’s Settlement on the 
Cuyahoga River 


Fully to understand Cleveland a few 
words as to its historical background are 
necessary. Connecticut, which had _ re- 
served from its colonial grants what is now 
northeastern Ohio, sold the central portion 
to a syndicate known as the Connecticut 
Land Company in 1795 for $1,200,000. The 
company believed there were in the tract 
some 4,000,000 acres and that the price was 
roughly thirty cents per acre. When it 
finally was surveyed, however, it was found 
that there were only 3,000,000 acres; and 
it generally was believed—even by members 
of the syndicate themselves—that land at 
forty cents an acre was too dear and the 
bargain a bad one. 

In the spring of 1796 the company sent 
out a surveying expedition of fifty members 
under the command and direction of Gen. 
Moses Cleaveland, who was born at Can- 
terbury, Windham County, Conn., in 1754. 
By all accounts he was a man of personality. 
A contemporary says of him: “ He wore such 
a sedate look that strangers often took him 
for a clergyman. He had a somewhat 
swarthy complexion, which induced the 
Indians to believe him akin to their own 
race. He had black hair and quick pene- 


trating eyes. He was of medium height, 
erect, thick-set and portly and of muscular 
limbs and his step was of military air.” 

The party left Connecticut in May, mov- 
ing northwest by way of the Mohawk trail 
It was in Schenectady early in June and at 
Buffalo before the end of the month. From 
Buffalo it advanced in two divisions, one by 
land and the other by water. Reaching the 
eastern boundaries of the Reserve, it estab- 
lished headquarters at the mouth of Con- 
neaut Creek and began the work of the 
survey. General Cleaveland, in the mean- 
time, cruised westward with a few of his 
men, looking for the mouth of the Cuyahoga 
River of which he had heard. He reached it 
July 22, 1796, and in September of that year 
laid out the site of the city, a mile square, 
on the bluff overlooking the lake, where the 
lake and river joined. On his return to his 
home, General Cleaveland said: 

“When I was in New Connecticut I laid 
out a town on the bank of Lake Erie, which 
was called by my name and I believe the 
child is now born that may live to see that 
place as large as old Windham.” 

The early story is not greatly different 
from the early stories of other pioneer 
places. There was hardship and suffering. 
and more than one life was sacrificed to th« 
rigors of the wilderness. Early growth wa- 
slow. There were only 57 people in Cleve 
land in 1810 and 1500 in the county. There 
were 600 in 1820. Late in that decade a 
canal connecting Cleveland and Akron wa- 
completed and a series of internal improve- 
ments for Cleveland were projected. The 
canal, of which great things were expected. 
was opened in 1827 with a celebration which 
was without parallel in the new west. On 
the whole the undertaking was a disappoint- 
ment, though it did something to promote 
the growth of the city. That, with the panic 
of 1837, left Cleveland confused if not dis- 
couraged, with a population of 6,071 in 1840 
and no very definite plan. 


A Lake Port Developed by the Sieel Industry 


About this time, however, two things were 
happening which were to be largely instru- 
mental in fixing the city’s destiny. First, 
there was a tremendous rush of people to 
the West, and Cleveland was on one of the 
main highways. The first steamboat on 
Lake Erie, the !!alk-in-the-W ater, had made 
her maiden trip from Buffalo to Cleveland 
in August, 1818. By now a considerable 
fleet of small steamcraft made the trip 
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THE CUYAHOGA RIVER AS IT RUNS THROUGH CLEVELAND INTO LAKE ERIE 


(The new high-level bridge connects the east and west sides of the city—-Cleveland’s advantageous position, midway 
between the rich ore deposits of the Lake Superior region and the vast coal fields of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia, makes it one of the largest iron and steel centers of the country) 


regularly from Buffalo to Cleveland and 
Detroit. Almost daily some one or more of 
them arrived crowded with five and six hun- 
dred passengers. It not infrequently hap- 
pened that shore accommodations were in- 
adequate to take care of the throngs, and 
boats were hired to lie off the Cleveland 
harbor, that sleeping-quarters might be 
provided. Many of these emigrants went on 
westward, but not a few remained. The 
material advantage of its location on a great 
inland waterway was early demonstrated to 
Cleveland, and its wise old pioneers were not 
slow to grasp it. 


The Transportation Factor 


The second, and by far the greatest factor 
in Cleveland’s growth and development, was 
the realization in the late 40’s of the indus- 
trial importance of the iron deposits of the 
Lake Superior region. Cleveland had 
been looking to iron, and the city boasted 
two cast-iron furnaces in 1840. Dr. J. Lang 
Cassels, of Cleveland, visited Lake Supe- 
rior in 1846 and made a survey of the min- 
eral resources of that region under the 
guidance of a friendly Indian. His report, 
on his return a year later, was received in 
many quarters with incredulity, and Dr. 
Cassels himself was only mildly enthu- 
siastic as to the possibilities of the district. 


Sailing craft had long since supplanted 
the canoes of the Indians and had pushed 
their adventurous way to the head of Lake 
Superior. The possibilities of this type of 
transportation occurred early to the pioneer 
iron men of Cleveland, who had seen the 
need of an increased supply of ore at low 
prices. In 1852 the ship Baltimore brought 
into Cleveland the first cargo of iron ever 
landed there from the upper lakes iron dis- 
trict. It consisted of 153 tons and was 
stowed in barrels. It did not find a ready 
market at first, but gradually its quality 
was proved; and the shipping of ore by the 
lake route became an established industry. 

Of that small beginning great things have 
come. At present there are plying the 
lakes more than 800 large ships. They 
bring down from the ore regions some 60,- 
000,000 tons of ore annually. They carry 
coal with them on the return trip. They 
transport a large part of the grain from the 
northwest and store it in their holds during 
the winter. The tonnage handled on the 
docks of Cleveland annually is greater than 
that of Liverpool. It is greater than that 
handled by all the ports of France combined. 
All this means shipyards, outfitters, sailor 
men, and something of the romance and soul 
of adventure which does not come to those 
cities not neighbor to the sea. 
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car of Winton and the 
steam car of the Whites 
were among the first suc- 
cessful vehicles driven by 
their own power and were 
the forerunner of the ex- 
tensive automobile indus- 
try which has become one 
of the chief factors in the 
city’s growth. Charles F. 
Brush was experimenting 
with the electric arc light, 
and the public square of 
Cleveland was lighted with 
it for the first time in 1880. 

Not all these things 








A MODERN UNLOADING MACHINE FOR REMOVING ORE FROM 
A LAKE STEAMER AND PLACING IT IN FREIGHT CARS 


(Vessels like this one bring to Cleveland more than a million tons of ore each 
week, much of it bound for the Youngstown and Pittsburgh districts) 


While such iron masters as Samuel 
L. Mather, Amasa Stone, William Chis- 
holm, and H. B. Payne were laying the 
foundation and developing this vast and 
basic industry, other forces were at work 
to broaden the scope of young Cleveland’s 
enterprises. There was, for example, a 
thrifty young bookkeeper named John D. 
Rockefeller who worked hard and saved his 
money. He had observed the growth of the 
petroleum trade with interest and attention, 
and in 1860 he made his first investment in 
oil. Two years later he was established in 
the industry under the firm name of Rocke- 
feller & Andrews. In 1869 more crude oil 
was brought to Cleveland for refining than 
to any other city of the country. In 1870 
the Standard Oil Company was_incor- 
porated, with headquarters in Cleveland; 
and such names as H. M. Flagler, S. D. 
Harkness and William Rockefeller became 
familiar in connection with this rapidly 
growing enterprise. 


Commercial and Industrial Growth 


David and Morris Black were beginning 
the manufacture of clothing in the ’70’s. 
E. Grasselli was developing the production 
of chemicals, which have grown to be one of 
the important commodities produced in 
Cleveland. Thomas H. and Rollin White 
were establishing the sewing-machine fac- 
tory out of which the great White motor- 
truck manufacturing business has grown. 
Alexander Winton and the Whites were 
experimenting with the motor propelled 
vehicle some years later, and the gasoline 





happened at once, and there 
were many other factors 
which had their part in 
shaping the development 
of the city. Banking and 
commerce had grown along with the growth 
ofindustry. There were exceptionally able 
and strong men associated with those lines, 
too. Education and religious development 
kept the stride. The city entered a new era, 
with all the elements that make for success— 
the high courage, integrity and vision of the 
pioneers handed on to their posterity, com- 
munication by land and sea, a strategic 
position where the iron from the north could 
meet the coal and limestone from the south 
to the best economic advantage, a beautiful 
and healthful site, in the midst of a charm- 
ing land. 

The plotted line of the growth of Cleve- 
land is almost flat for the first fifty years of 
the city’s life. Then it turns up, and begin- 
ning with 1880, at an amazingly sharp angle. 
The line does not waver or vary. Its 
trajectory is as high as ever. We of Cleve- 
land fancy it will pierce the zenith. 

Here are the detailed figures of the growth 
of Cleveland since 1880: 


Year Population 
TRNOO cs: ora Sua elaverermitiestistave Pubcriece 25 
PRO es. ss01s 5 Sole woes aipsraeie 300 
BOQOS t1./sis etn Reale eee ae ee 600 
MOSOW Cis = Givicatdsiaraaeeing/ sakes 1,075 
PEAO Ws tera sere dar tiee stewie Saute 6,071 
BOSONS races ai ais Waa oie meee 17,034 
PASI 55 Micra di sie: pai lelreve versie erste 43,417 
DOI Os <6ictiersals win a se belere ewe 92,829 
POGOe Vow acne scaaeaonnnr 160,146 
BOOS, 00s ie cant bosiene made 261,353 
BOSD ior aig: air cvarerw axorelo.roreeToiaie 381,768 
EQIO Ng ai6 cad scious tcdreistesiersters 560,663 
RQ POKs aise » avale slower eeeterers 790,841 
QDR erseen cette (estimated) 900,000 


From the first Cleveland has been fortu- 
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nate in having a diversity 
of industrial interests; and 
that fact has uided the city 
over periods of panic and 
depression that have been 
far more acutely felt else- 
where. Iron and steel, 
foundry and machine-shop 
products, and automobiles 
are, in point of value, 
Cleveland’s most impor- 
tant products; but meat 
packing, clothing manu- 











facturing and the manu- 
facturing of electrical 














machinery and apparatus 
command large amounts 
of capital. There are more 
than 14,000 different ; 
articles manufactured in 3,000 establish- 
ments in Cleveland. It leads all other 
manufacturing centers in the production 
of such diversified commodities as auto 
accessories and parts, astronomical instru- 
ments, brick, carbons, chemicals, electric 
batteries, hardware, heavy machinery, 
malleable and gray iron castings, printing 
presses and machinery, paints, oils and 
varnishes, plumbers’ fixtures, nuts and 
bolts, steel forgings, vacuum cleaners, twist 
drills, vapor stoves, and wire and wire nails. 


CLEVELAND’S NEW CITY HALL 


(One of the buildings in the group plan. Two other structures—the County 
Court House and the Federal Building—are also completed) 


In diversification of product it is the second 
city in the United States. 

Perhaps the most significant thing. about 
Cleveland, marking it out in a measure as 
different from other cities, is a spirit of inde- 
pendence in political thought and action 
which has established it as something of an 
experiment station in municipal govern- 
ment. One suspects that the spark of this 
spirit came from the East with the pioneers, 
and was handed on from generation to 
generation of their descendants. They were 

men born and bred to the 











town meeting and to the 
right to decide for them- 
selves in what manner they 
should be governed. They 
seemed to feel that public 
service was a part of their 
duty, and they performed 
it from the standpoint of 
the city’s good rather than 
for personal advantage. 
The attitude of the pio- 
neers fixed a political ster- 
eotype that was to last for 
many years. 
Cleveland public opinion 
has received large con- 
tributions to freedom of 
thought and action from 
its better immigrants. In 
1920 there were in Cleve- 
land 239,538 foreign-born 
to 522,488 native. Its 
doors have always been 








THE PUBLIC AUDITORIUM (AT THE RIGHT) WHERE THE REPUB- 
LICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION WILL BE HELD 


(The building cost $6,300,000 and has a seating capacity of 11,500) 


open to the stranger. It 
is and has been for years 
a great melting pot, a 
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social alembic. With the rank and file 
of the strangers have come men of high 
culture and clear vision, who cherish the 
spirit of liberty the more keenly because 
they have so often seen it trampled under 
foot in their home lands. 

Thus, between the traditions of the pio- 
neers and the contributions of the immi- 
grants,the soil was prepared for the coming of 
strong and progressive leaders, chief of whom 
was Tom L. Johnson. Cleveland had not al- 
ways been well governed before his time, nor 
has it always been well governed since, but 
Cleveland never has been content to accept 
misgovernment as inherent in the scheme 
of things, and that is particularly true since 
Johnson’s day. It has its party bosses, 
its petty’ politicians, its selfish interests as 
every other city does, but boss and politician 
and interest know very well about how far 
it is safe to go. He served as mayor for eight 
vears and waged his spectacular battle 
for a three-cent fare which ended in a settle- 
ment with the street-railway company 
which entitles it to a 6 per cent. profit 
on its capital and gives back to the car- 
rider in reduced fares whatever is earned 
over that. 

















© Ewing Galloway 
A GLIMPSE OF THE FAMOUS STREET-RAIL- 
WAY SYSTEM OF CLEVELAND 


(The scene is near the Public Square) 


Tom Johnson and the Street-Railways 


The fight Johnson made on the street- 
railway company, a fight which attracted 
national attention, was the least of his 
accomplishments, except as it gave him a 
vehicle for the message he had to give to 
Cleveland. For eight years, in every cam- 
paign, at every special election, Tom John- 
son’s old circus tent was pitched night after 
night in the four quarters of the city; and 
there Johnson and the group of brilliant men 
with whom he had surrounded himself har- 
angued the multitude to stand fast and 
fight special privilege, to learn and practice 
the brotherhood of man, to labor for the 
equalization of the social state, to battle 
for the single-tax and what not else. Much 
of what Tom Johnson fought for then has 
become accepted practice to-day, much oi 
what he said then was amateurish and un- 
sound, and much of it was the most ar- 
rant buncombe; but the people thronged 
to the tent, and they went home thinking. 


Proportional Representation 


So those who know the spirit of the city 
were not greatly surprised when, two years 
ago last fall, the modified federal form oi 
government was voted out and the city- 
manager plan voted in, with the provision 
incorporated in the charter that elections be 
held according to the Hare system of propor- 
tional representation. The first election 
under the system was held last fall. The 
charter provides for a Council made up of 
twenty-five members elected from four 
districts by proportional representation. 
The council is the legislative and policy 
forming body of the city. It elects a 
Mayor, who is chiefly the official representa- 
tive of the city on state occasions and pre- 
sides over the Council. It also elects, out- 
side its own number, a City Manager who is 
the administrative officer and is responsible 
for all the department heads and personnel 
under them. 

It is quite too early to say whether the 
plan will succeed or fail. Opinions are su- 
perfluous. The significant thing is that 
Cleveland is trying it. No city of its rank 
in America has ever tried the city-manager 
plan, and the Hare system of voting has 
been used hardly at all in this country. 
Yet Cleveland is trying both at once. 

It will be well for the visitor to the 
convention to make some inquiry of the 
citizenry concerning this new manner of 
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government. The verdict will show great 
divergence of opinion, no doubt. One will 
say the bosses are undone; another that 
they solved the system even before the 
first election under it and that they are 
tighter in the saddle than ever, but a little 


inquiry will convince him that beyond ques- 


tion, if the present experiment fails to work, 
Cleveland is of a temper to throw it out and 
try a new one. There will be no sackcloth 
and ashes and no sitting around in the 
wailing places. 


Community Chest 


Another thing the inquiring visitor will 
discover is a development of community 
coéperation in Cleveland which is unique in 
American cities. It is a lunch-club city, for 
one thing, and is lectured and harangued 
incessantly. People get to know each other. 
By and large Cleveland pulls together. Co- 
éperation was always a conspicuous charac- 
teristic, but. Liberty Loan campaigns and 
War Chest drives during the war crystal- 
lized it. It was easy and natural to carry 
over to peace needs the same system and 
organization as for war activities. 

For some time most of Cleveland’s char- 
itable and philanthropic bodies have been 
federated. Old methods of financing through 
appeals by each institution are wasteful 
and disturbing. Accordingly Cleveland 
sets aside a week each year to fill its Com- 
munity Chest to provide for all the needs of 
the various institutions for the entire year. 
Thousands of workers give up all or a large 
part of their regular occupations for that 
week. Newspapers devote their space, 
speakers tell the story of the city’s needs to 
untold thousands. The organization is built 
and manned with military precision, and at 
the end of the week it places in the hands of 
the officers of the community fund some 
$4,250,000. Visitors from other cities are 
amazed at the enthusiasm and coéperation 
which mark this effort. 

Educational Interests 

Educationally Cleveland has kept pace 
with its industrial and commercial advance- 
ment. Its public-school system is con- 
sidered one of the best. W. H. Elson, 
Stratton D. Brooks, Frank E. Spaulding, 
former superintendents, and R. G. Jones, 
the present superintendent, are recognized 
throughout the country as educators of 
exceptional ability. There are three in- 


stitutions of collegiate rank: Western Re- | 
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ONE OF THE MAIN BUILDINGS AT WESTERN 
RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND 


serve University, Case School of Applied 
Science, and St. Ignatius College, lately 
renamed John Carroll University. The 
latter, a Catholic institution, has an honor- 
able record of many years of service to 
Cleveland and its territory. Case School is 
favorably known wherever there is interest 
in scientific schools and their product, and 
Western Reserve University is getting well 
along into the last quarter of its first 
century. 

Dr. Charles Francis Thwing, as president 
of Western Reserve, made for his college 
a place in the first rank of institutions of 
higher education and for himself a place in 
the first rank of educators. Recently Dr. 
Thwing and his board of trustees evolved 
a great program for the university, a pro- 
gram which would require ten, fifteen, 
twenty years—perhaps more. To a plan 
of such scope, involving so long a time, Dr. 
Thwing did not care to commit himself. 
Dr. Robert E. Vinson, head of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, was called to the presi- 
dency last fall, and Dr. Thwing assumed 
the title of president emeritus. 

Announcement in detail of the plan for 
a greater Western Reserve University has 
not yet been made, but much already is 
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being accomplished. In connection with 
the university group a new medical school 
building, made possible by the generosity 
of Samuel Mather, is rapidly nearing 
completion, and there now are under con- 
struction a babies’ hospital and dispensary 
and maternity hospital. These - will be 
followed, as rapidly as they can be built, 
by a home for nurses, Lakeside Hospital, 
now located on the lake front in the down- 
town section, and a fine medical-library 
building which is a memorial to Dr. Dudley 
P. Allen. This development, it is predicted, 
will make Cleveland the medical center 
of the nation. 

The public-library system of Cleveland is 
one of the most complete in the country. 
A fine new building is under construction as 
a part of the group plan of public buildings, 
but the chief work of the library is done at 
its branches located in all parts of the city. 
These branches are genuinely community 
centers, and their service—particularly in 
foreign neighborhoods—is invaluable. The 
library system circulates more than 5,000,000 
volumes each year and has 200,000 patrons. 

Public-S pirited Citizens 

Men make cities, after all, and Cleveland 
is proud of the quality of its citizenship. 
It is particularly proud of some of its 
individual citizens. When it thinks of 
distinguished public service it is likely to 
think of Col. Myron T. Herrick, who 
fought his own way up in the world to the 
presidency of a great bank—the Society 
for Savings--was Governor of Ohio and 
later became Ambassador to France. He 
was in Paris when the war broke out, and 
the service he rendered in that crisis makes 
one of the commanding stories of American 
diplomatic history. Then there is Newton 
D. Baker, director of law in the Tom 
Johnson Cabinet and later mayor of Cleve- 
land, who had retired from public life 
to the practice of his profession when 
Woodrow Wilson called him to his Cabinet 
and gave him the portfolio of War. Cleve- 
land knew him as a pacifist who hated war, 
but he had 2,000,000 men in France and 
2,500,000 more ready to go when the 
armistice was signed. Cleveland is also 
the home of the Hon. Theodore Burton, 
member of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate for many years. There are 
few indeed in public life to-day who more 
nearly realize the full meaning of the title 
“statesman” than does Mr. Burton. 


In philanthropy and_ public-spirited 
service to the community Cleveland thinks 
of such men as Samuel Mather and the late 
F. H. Goff. To the generosity of Mr. 
Mather, Western Reserve University owes 
a very large part of its material prosperity. 
He is the leader of the Community Fund 
movement and is interested in every 
worthy community activity. To Mr. Goff, 
Cleveland owes the conception and de- 
velopment of the Cleveland Foundation 
movement, through which men of wealth 
dedicate a part or all of their estates to 
community service. 

Cleveland thinks, of course, of John D. 
Rockefeller as its greatest captain of indus- 
try among many great captains; of Charles 
F. Brush as an inventor, of Dr. Thwing as 
an educator, of Dr. George W. Crile as a 
surgeon, of Dr. Morley as a chemist. One 
might go on. It is a list that Cleveland 
looks upon with pride. 


Streets and Avenues 


Cleveland is a city of considerable 
physical attractions. It lies on a bluff some 
hundred feet above the level of Lake Erie 
and is divided into two parts—the East 
Side and the West Side,—by the valley of 
the Cuyahoga River. Numerous large 
bridges have been erected to span this 
valley, one of them, the new High Level 
Bridge, ranking with the greatest bridge 
structures of the world. 

Small streams, in the early days tributary 
to the Cuyahoga, have worn their beds to 
the level of the river and now are of major 
importance in affording the railroads a path 
at easy grades through congested parts of 
the city. The valley of the Cuyahoga itself 
is a favorite railway route, giving a con- 
venient exit and offering access to the 
docks of the inner and outer harbor. Much 
of the iron ore which comes from the upper 
lakes is unloaded direct from the ships to 
railway cars and delivered to furnaces in 
the Youngstown and Pittsburgh districts 
without rehandling. In some cases the 
ore is unloaded at the very mouths of the 
furnaces of the inner harbor district. 

The pioneers centered their activities 
around the Public Square, and to-day it 
still is the center of Cleveland’s metropoli- 
tan life. It is the hub of the main streets 
of the city, which radiate from it in all 
directions. Lorain, Detroit, and Franklin 
Avenues and West Twenty-fifth Street are 
the main arteries of the West Side. while 
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THE PUBLIC SQUARE, AROUND WHICH CENTERS MUCH OF CLEVELAND'S ACTIVITY 


(The famous Euclid Avenue is at the right and Superior Avenue at the left. It is planned that the new Union Station 
shall occupy a site on this Public Square) 


St. Clair, Superior, Euclid, Carnegie, Cedar, 
and Woodland Avenues and Broadway, 
give access to all parts of the East Side. 
Of all these thoroughfares the most fa- 
mous is Euclid Avenue. The old surveyors 
laid it out in 1815, and in admiration for its 
straightness and impressive proportions 
mathematically they named it after the 
famous Greek. Few streets in any city in 
the world are as widely known as Euclid 
Avenue. For years it was the show place 
of the city. It was lined with magnificent 
homes and shaded by rows of great trees. 
The old Euclid Avenue has pretty well 
disappeared. Visitors to the convention 
will find some of the fine homes remaining, 
and here and there a trace of the street’s 
early magnificence. But Cleveland is a 
city which grows from the formation of 
business nuclei. These knots have formed 
all along Euclid Avenue, at Twenty-second 
Street, at Fortieth, at Fifty-fifth, at Sev- 
enty-ninth, at One- hundred - and - fifth. 
And as they have grown they have swal- 
lowed up the fine old homes, the shade 
trees, and the spacious lawns. Euclid Ave- 
nue is to-day dominantly business. The 
fashionable sections have removed to Shaker 
Heights, where the old Shakers had their 


mill and community houses, to Cleveland 
Heights, Clifton Park, Bratenahl, Lake- 
wood and elsewhere. 


The Group Plan of Public Buildings 


The business section-has advanced from 
the “Square” along the lines of the main 
streets, but the city has not forgotten to 
maintain a civic center which, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the most notable en- 
terprises of the kind ever undertaken by a 
municipality. That is the Cleveland Group 
Plan of public buildings. Credit for the 
plan is given to the Cleveland Architectural 
Club, which in 1895 held a competition for 
the grouping of the city’s public buildings. 
Agitation for the idea continued for a num- 
ber of years, and finally the State legisla- 
lature enacted a law authorizing the crea- 
tion of a group plan commission in 1902. 

According to the plan, a Mall of several 
acres is to extend from Superior Avenue to 
Lake View Park, overlooking the lake front. 
Grouped around it, in the original plan, 
were to be the Federal Building, Public 
Library, County Court House, City Hall, 
and Union Passenger Station. Of these 
the Federal Building, City Hall, and County 


_Court House are already completed. The 
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Library is under construction and will be 
under roof by convention time. The union 
passenger station project has fallen through 
and part of the railway lines concerned are 
constructing a station on the Public Square. 

Since the plan was first drawn, the Public 
Hall where the Republican convention will 
be held has been constructed on the east 
side cf the Mall; and the voters have 
before them a proposal to authorize a 
$5,500,000 bond issue to construct on the 
west side of the Mall a criminal courts or 
hall-of-justice building to balance the Public 
Hall. Thus the widely discussed group plan 
project of Cleveland is very near to com- 
pletion. To date some $30,000,000 have 
been expended upon it. 


Cleveland’s Transition Period 


Those who come to the convention will 
find Cleveland a city that is in a period of 
transition. It is perhaps within the last 
ten years that it began to put off the as- 
pects of an overgrown country town and 
put on the metropolitan manner. By size 
and importance it might have done so some 
time before, but one suspects that it rather 
cherished the flavor of Main Street. Greater 
changes are certain to come in the next few 
years, if for no other reason than because 
many present municipal facilities are be- 
coming inadequate. The convention visitor 
who is interested in cities as well as candi- 
dates, will want to visit the suburbs— 
Lakewood, Bratenahl, East Cleveland, 


Cleveland Heights, Shaker Heights—for 
otherwise he will have no conception of 
Cleveland’s possibilities. 

If he is further interested in casting up its 
future, he may care to remember that more 
than half the manufacturing in the entire 
country is done within a radius of 500 miles 
of Cleveland and that half the population 
lives within the same area. To-day more 
than 70 per cent. of the people of the 


United States reside within a single night’s, 


ride of Cleveland. It employs over one- 
fifth of all the wage workers in the State of 
Ohio, and is the center of a rich and popu- 
lous district. Within fifty miles there are 
241 towns, 65 of them having more than 
1,000 population. 

But to the true Clevelander the future is 
not a matter of great concern. He assumes 
it will take care of itself if he builds soundly 
and well as he goes along. That he intends 
to do. Neither does he dwell in the past, 
nor glory especially in it except for what it 
teaches. It is the rather practical spirit, 
one supposes, which led us to drop one of 
the ‘‘a’s” out of the name of our patron 
and founder, Surveyor Cleaveland, either 
because it was too long for a certain news- 
paper’s headline or because there was only 
one big ‘‘a”’ in the printer’s case at the time 
—-there is historic controversy as to that. 
And while we admire General Moses, some 
of us think he must have been a bit queer. 
He ought to have known that some day 
Cleveland would be bigger than Windham. 

















AT ONE OF CLEVELAND'S POPULAR LAKE BATHING BEACHES 
(The city has fifteen miles of lake front—not all of which, it will be seen, is devoted to shipping) 




















MEXICO’S FINANCIAL PLIGHT 


BY ROBERT G. CLELAND 


[In the February number of this magazine there was printed an article by Professor Cleland setting 


forth the background of the latest Mexican revolution. 


In this second article the author deals especially 


with what he believes to be the most insistent problems that must be solved before Mexico can be placed 


upon her feet.—Tue Eprtor] 


wo is the land of the unexpected. 
Almost anything may happen there 
at any time and under any circumstances. 
Thus, while the De la Huerta revolution 
seems now to have been extinguished, one 
can not be sure of this, and it should not 
be a matter for great surprise if some of the 
smouldering embers of that revolution 
break out again into a fresh conflagration. 

On the assumption, however, that Obre- 
gén will soon be in a position to establish 
peace from the American border to Yucatan 
(since this assumption furnishes the most 
favorable basis possible for a solution of the 
country’s problems), what does the future 
hold in store for Mexico? 

Unfortunately, this question can not be 
answered with much enthusiasm, unless 
one is ignorant of actual conditions, or has 
let his love for Mexico degenerate into a 
blind optimism, or seeks to serve some 
purpose by camouflaging the plain facts. 
For the problems and difficulties which 
now press upon Mexico for solution are so 
complex, so interwoven one with another, 
so deeply rooted in the evils of earlier 
generations, so inseparable from the whole 
life and nature of the people—above all, so 
urgent and immediate in their demands— 
that no man who understands their true 
character can view the situation without 
the most serious misgivings. He hopes that 
somehow Mexico will again ‘muddle 
through,” but he sees no clearly defined or 
practical way out of her quandary. 

The most complex and insistent of 
Mexico’s problems to-day are, first, to 
establish a government which will be free 
from the danger of recurrent revolutions 
and able to enforce order; second, to re- 
habilitate the national finances and bring 
about a general revival of national in- 
dustries; third, to meet the nation’s inter- 
national obligations. 


The simple, obvious truth is that a 
stable government in Mexico is necessary 
for a solution of every other problem with 
which she has to deal. If this statement is 
correct, then one may go further and say, 
first, that the international relations of 
Mexico can never be harmonious for any 
length of time under conditions of chronic 
revolution and widespread disorder; second, 
that the finances and industries of Mexico 
can never be placed on a sound basis until 
the country enjoys a prolonged period of 
rest and peace; third, that the uplift of the 
Mexican masses can never be accomplished 
until the government possesses sufficient 
continuity to develop and finance an ade- 
quate system of education; fourth, that the 
social and economic abuses from which 
the land now suffers can never be properly 
remedied until the politics of the nation 
have been stabilized and purified. 

Mexico’s First Need—a Stable Government 

If the foregoing conclusions are sound, 
as the writer believes they are, the first 
great problem of Mexico is to set up a stable 
government and to do away with the danger 
of habitual revolution. How can Mexico 
do this if left entirely to her own devices? 
Frankly, the writer does not know; and 
judging from all past Mexican history he 
doubts if any one else knows. The question 
is not merely one of discovering some in- 
dividual who can fill the office of President 
and maintain order for a few months, or 
even a few years, but of giving to the 
country such long-continued and unchal- 
lenged peace that she will find it possible 
to recuperate her strength, develop her 
resources, establish her international posi- 
tion, and set about the education and 
enlightenment of her people. 

Even if the larger aspects of this problem, 
however, are ignored, as belonging more to 
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the future than to the present, the imme- 
diate political issues which the Mexican 
Government must face are themselves full of 
difficulty. It will be fortunate, indeed (to 
mention only a few of these obstacles), 
if in putting down the De la Huerta revolu- 
tion Obregén does not lay himself open to 
attack from other quarters—perhaps from 
some of those who now stand closest to 
him; or from certain classes which his war 
measures and war taxes have rendered 
hostile; or from leaders who are suspected 
of having held themselves aloof from the 
revolution, expecting that opportunity 
might later knock at their own door-post. 


Who Will Succeed Obregén? 


The question of next July’s presidential 
election is also a disturbing factor. Obre- 
gon, under the Constitution, can not suc- 
ceed himself. Every public document 
which he has signed in the last three years, 
or which the government has issued, whether 
two lines in length or a hundred pages, has 
borne the solemn declaration, “Free suf- 
frage. No re-election.” Yet vague rumors 
from Mexico City speak of a movement to 
amend the Consticution and _ continue 
Obregén in power. If this succeeds it is al- 
most sure to breed a fresh revolt. 

But if Obregén does not run again, what 
will happen? Will he endeavor to control 
the election as his predecessors have in- 
variably done? This will invite certain 
opposition unless there can first be formed 
some sort of a coalition between such rival 
candidates as Ceneral Calles, Raoul Ma- 
dero, and Angel Flores of Sinaloa. And if 
Obregén does not seek to control the elec- 
tions himself, some one else will. 

The National Finances 

The chief danger, however, which just 
now confronts the government, springs 
from the depleted state of the national 
treasury. The writer has elsewhere said 
that the finances of Mexico can not flourish 
except under a stable government. This is 
true; but it is equaliy true that no govern- 
ment in Mexico can last if the treasury is 
bare of funds. This question of national 
finances is therefore woven everywhere 
throughout the curious fabric of Mexican 
politics. But this is not all. It appears 
equally prominent in the whole tangled 
skein of her international relations. 

To understand Mexican finances, how- 
ever, an American must first cease thinking 


in terms of billions of dollars and think in 
terms of millions of pesos—the peso, of 
course, normally representing about 50 
cents in our money. He must also remem- 
ber that Mexico, as a government, like many 
unfortunate members of society, habitually 
lives on the very “‘verge of subsistence.” 
Except for an abnormal decade or two, 
under Diaz, her treasury has always been 
conducted on a hand-to-mouth basis; and 
even when the national revenue has been 
large enough to meet the country’s legit- 
imate needs, it has nearly always been 
diverted to private uses or cut off by 
revolution. As a consequence, the govern- 
ment is always so pressed for funds that 
any unusual demand upon the treasury or 
any sudden reduction in revenue brings on a 
financial crisis. In such a situation Mexico 
finds herself to-day. 


A Surplus Attained Under Diaz 


The subject can best be understood from 
a brief historical résumé. For seventy 
years after Mexico set up an independent 
government her finances were always hope- 
lessly confused. The treasury was fre- 
quently bankrupt, deficits had become 
chronic, and the nation’s credit was ruined 
with the outside world. Shortly after 1890, 
however, these conditions were completely 
changed. Instead of an annual deficit the 
treasury began to show a surplus; the 
national debt was successfully refunded; and 
the government had no difficulty in market- 
ing its bonds. This remarkable trans- 
formation was due in some part to the 
administrative skill and energy of José 
Limantour, a financial genius of the highest 
order whom Diaz made Secretary of the 
Treasury. Even more, it was due to the 
long peace Mexico enjoyed under Diaz 
and to the large-scale development of her re- 


‘sources by foreigners and foreign capital. 


Revenues Large in Carranza’s Term 

The end of the Diaz régime in to11 
plunged Mexico into a series of revolutions 
which up to the present time have been 
broken by only two considerable intervals 
of peace—the one under Carranza, lasting 
roughly from 1918 to 1920, and that under 
Obregén which ran from 1920 to 1923. 
From 1g11 to 1917, when revolutions went 
on virtually without interruption, the 
national finances were almost completely 
demoralized. But by 1o18, thanks to the 
demand for Mexican products (especially 
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minerals and oil) created by the World 
War, and to the inflated prices resulting 
from the same cause, the national revenues 
began to climb with such surprising rapidity 
that in 1920, the last year of Carranza’s 
rule, they reached 257,000,000 pesos. The 
true proportions of this increase may be 
seen by comparing the sum just quoted with 
the 98,000,000 peso income which the 
Diaz government received in rgIo. 
Despite this large revenue, however, the 
demands upon the Mexican treasury under 
Carranza were so heavy and the leaks so 
numerous that no real progress was made in 
straightening out the financial tangle. 


Demands on the Obregén Administration 


Like every other Mexican President 
who has come into office as the result of a 
revolution—and they are very numerous— 
Obregén had first to provide financially, 
either directly or indirectly, for his chief 
supporters. He had also to suppress coun- 
ter revolutions, rehabilitate the railways, 
enlarge and reorganize many branches of the 
government, institute various social and 
economic reforms, and provide for a greatly 
increased program of education. These 
things all required large outlays of money, 
hut they were necessary if the government 
wished to maintain its hold on the people 
or to be-of any genuine benefit to the 
country. It was equally necessary, if 
Obreg6én desired recognition abroad, for 
him to satisfy Mexico’s foreign bond- 
holders by resuming interest payments on 
the National Debt, which had been dis- 
continued in 1913, and to set up machinery 
for dealing with the ever increasing damage 
claims against his government. 


One-Third of Mexico’s Revenue from Oil 


It is impossible here to describe the 
difficulties Obregén encountered during 
his first two years as President in attempt- 
ing to meet these demands. In two things 
he was especially fortunate—the outside 
world generally had faith in his ability and 
good intentions and was not inclined to 
throw any obstacles in his path; and the 
petroleum business, at a time when most 
other industries were stagnant as a result 
of the aftermath of the War, reached the 
proportions of a boom and kept the treasury 
supplied with funds which were nowhere 
else available and without which the govern- 
ment could never have survived. Without 
seeking to elaborate this latter point in 


detail, it will be sufficient to point out that 
in 1922 the total national income of Mexico 
was about 277 million pesos. Of this 
amount nearly go million pesos came from 
petroleum production taxes and petroleum 
export taxes. These figures are not cited to 
substantiate the contention of oil com- 
panies that they bear the heaviest end 
of the tax load in Mexico; but merely to 
stress the point that if the Mexican oil 
supply fails or production ceases the govern- 
ment will lose its chief source of revenue. 


Last Year’s Budget 


As 1923 approached, it was generally 
supposed that Obregon had passed through 
the worst of his financial difficulties. In 
January the Secretary of the Treasury 
presented the annual budget calling for an 
outlay of nearly 350 million pesos during the 
ensuing year. Consolidating certain items, 
this sum was divided about as follows: 


Pesos 
Legislative, Executive, Judicial Ex- 

WEHEOSS a sis Sc cree a eee ane mees 11,000,000 
Departments of Foreign Relations, 

EVCRSURY: NNIERION 5. os. 6:0 cclache wees 34,000,000 
War and Navy. mies a . 113,000,000 
Agriculture and Public W orks. eee 63,000,000 
Industry, Labor and Public Health. 9,500,000 
Public Education. oer . 52,000,000 
Arsenals, military stores, etc. acer a suake 13,500,000 
PRMRING BICINE iene ales wos oe walcieras 6 41,500,000 
IMEC CHIANICOUNS <3. oc cae ncaclenuie sues 8,000,000 


Against this list of proposed disburse- 
ments there was set an estimated income of 
only 268 million pesos, derived in the main 
from the following sources: 


Pesos 

Finpien datieg oon se sec on cis ccenees: 63,000,000 
Export duties (including export tax on 

DEUOICUE sk cccccind aw ose se ce seeies 23,000,000 
COMSETAP SERVICE. «<5. ose obo cee nceses 13,000,000 
General Stamp Tax. . . 19,000,000 
25% surcharge on state and local taxes.. 21 000,000 
SHICCIAN SEAN ANKOS Se ccc ce cae cw eters 11,000,000 
Special taxes on liquor, etc............ 19,000,000 
Production tax (chiefly minerals and 

BiG MONI oo osc cates Cedi cnce ears 56,000,000 
Income from federal properties........ 24,000,000 
WEROINOONIOS), (5. cach ccotadwacnee as 18,000,000 


A number of items in the schedule just 
given require comment. Unlike the United 
States, Mexico levies export as well as im- 
port duties. The former are collected 
chiefly on petroleum and minerals, and to 
some degree on agricultural products. 
It is also interesting to note that most of the 
revenue derived from import duties does not 
come from goods designed strictly for na- 
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tive consumption, but from supplies, ma- 
terial, etc., imported by foreign companies. 
The Stamp Tax mentioned is one of the 
oldest and most widely applied taxes in the 
whole fiscal system. It is paid, as the name 
implies, by means of stamps. These are 
similar to our own internal revenue stamps, 
and must be affixed to almost every docu- 
ment of a legal or business nature. The 
amount of the tax depends generally upon 
the nature of the transaction and the money 
involved. The tax commends itself to the 
Government because it is hard to evade and 
easy to collect. The surcharge on state and 
local taxes collected by the federal treasury 
is a curious, though rather lucrative, source 
of income. Whenever a state or a munici- 
pality collects $100 for its own needs, for 
example, it must collect $25 additional for 
the federal Government. The amount 
of this surcharge has ranged from to per 
cent. under Diaz to the impossible figure of 
60 per cent. under Carranza. 

The production tax on minerals and pe- 
troleum, considered over a period of years, 
is probably the largest source of revenue. 
It is an ad valorem tax depending upon two 
variable factors—the amount of minerals 
or petroleum produced, and their value in 
the world’s markets. (New York values 
are always used in the case of petroleum.) 
The actual rate of the tax is subject to 
change by presidential decree, but it re- 
mains fairly uniform. The income derived 
from federal properties comes chiefly from 
the sale of public lands, and from the 
operation of certain government-owned 
factories. Among the miscellaneous items 
are included the tax on amusements and 
the Government’s share in the proceeds of 
the public lotteries 

Faced by a Heavy Deficit 

But to return from this digression. It 
was, of course, recognized that certain of 
the estimates in the 1923 budget would have 
to be materially changed to bring dis- 
bursements within the range of income. 
Theoretically this may have been done; 
but actually the outgo greatly exceeded the 
revenues, and by October the country woke 
to find itself faced by a deficit in current 
expenses of nearly 40,000,000 pesos. How 
much of this was the indirect accumulation 
of other vears, or how much of it, if any, was 
due to De la Huerta’s mismanagement 
while in control of the treasury from Decem- 
ber, 1920, to October, 1923, the writer can 


not say. As a matter of fact neither of 
these questions possesses much importance. 
The vital thing was the deficit itself. 

To overcome this deficit—or perhaps one 
should say, to keep it from becoming worse 
—De la Huerta’s successor in the treasury, 
Alberto J. Pani, immediately announced a 
program of radical economy _ Salaries 
were drastically cut and remained months 
unpaid. Government employees were dis- 
missed by the hundred, schools were closed, 
and payment was withheld on large num- 
bers of government drafts which had been 
issued in exchange for supplies and goods. 

In the next few months, however, matters 
grew worse instead of better; and by the 
middle of January, 1924, the deficit for the 
preceding year was placed at 70 million 
pesos. Nor did this sum include the extraor- 
dinary expenses the government had begun 
to incur as a result of the revolution. 


Analysis of the Public Debt 


The true significance of Mexico’s financial 
difficulties can not be understood if one 
stops here. To appreciate the situation 
fully one must consider the entire list of her 
major obligations: 

(1) The 1923 deficit of 70 million pesos: 
This includes unpaid salaries, unpaid in- 
terest on Mexico’s internal debt, and un- 
paid current bills for supplies. 

(2) The ordinary running expenses of the 
government: Omitting interest charges and 
other items elsewhere listed, this item will 
come to at least 225 million pesos a year. 

(3) The extraordinary expenses entailed 
by the De la Huerta revolution: These 
have been placed at about 200,000 pesos a 
day by the Secretary of the Treasury. This 
sum, however, includes only the direct out- 
lays, and does not take into account the 
indirect losses suffered through decreased 
revenues, damage to railroads, and injuries 
to foreign-owned properties. These indirect 
charges will run into many millions of pesos. 

(4) Interest on the foreign debt of 1,400,- 
000,000 pesos: Under the terms of the 
Lamont-De la Huerta agreement (effected 
in June, 1922), the Mexican Government 
bound itself to pay 30 million pesos as inter- 
est on this debt in 1923; 35 million in 1924; 
40 million in 1925; 45 million in 1926; and 50 
million in 1927. After this five-year 
period, the full obligations of Mexico under 
the debt were to be resumed. To meet these 
interest payments, the government agreed 
to set aside all revenue derived from the 
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export tax on petroleum and ro per cent. 
of the gross revenues of the National 
Railways. 

Despite considerable skepticism in 
December of last year, caused by the de- 
creased petroleum production and fall in 
prices, the treasury declared in January 
that it had met the 1923 installment of 30 
million pesos. It did this only by anticipat- 
ing part of its income for the ensuing year 
and by resorting to other heroic measures. 
And while it was recently announced that 
the first payment had been made on the 
interest charges for 1924, one frankly 
wonders by what financial juggling the full 
amount of 35 million pesos necessary to 
meet this year’s requirements can ever be 
secured. The oil industry has been hard 
hit since the first of the year by the revolu- 
tion. The government has already taken 
10 million pesos from this year’s petroleum 
export taxes to meet last year’s obligations; 
so that it can not hope, unless the industry 
again reaches the proportions of a boom, 
to cover more than half the 1924 interest 
charges from this source. The to per cent. 
tax on the gross revenues of the railroads 
has never been allocated to the interest fund, 
as the Lamont-De la: Huerta agreement 
specified it should be; and every other 
source of revenue is being exhausted to 
meet the treasury’s current needs. 

(5) Restoration of the railroads: By a 
second clause of the Lamont-De la Huerta 
agreement Mexico is pledged to bring the 
privately owned railroads, now under 
government operation, back to the same 
condition they were in when the govern- 
ment took them over, and to restore them 
to private management. A fairly trust- 
worthy authority places the cost of this at 
00,000,000 pesos. 

(6) Provision for the claims of foreign 
governments: It is impossible to make even 
a rough estimate of the enormous total 
involved in these claims, most of which 
arose from the 1911-1920 revolutions. 
Many of these claims are doubtless fraudu- 
ent or padded, but even after the water 
has been squeezed out they will add a stag- 
gering sum to Mexico’s other obligations. 

On the subject of these claims some 
iurther comment seems desirable. A com- 
mon impression is that the Claims Conven- 
tions negotiated last summer by Messrs. 
?ayne and Warren in Mexico City definitely 
ended one of the principal causes of friction 
between the United States and Mexico. 


This, unfortunately, is only partly true. 
The chief difficulties in the way of a final 
settlement of these claims still wait to be 
overcome. To judge by all past experience 
in such matters, Mexico will be tempted to 
pursue a policy of evasion and delay when 
the claims come to be adjudicated, or an 
inopportune revolution is likely to disrupt 
the international board or commission 
appointed to carry on this work. Even 
after the awards have been settled and 
officially recognized, the real issue remains. 
How will Mexico pay the sum agreed upon? 
The riddle is too deep to solve. 

In connection with this subject, also, it is 
necessary to keep in mind that the claims 
just referred to include only those of our 
own citizens, and leave untouched the 
equally insistent demands of England, 
France, Spain and other European nations. 

The Banking System of Mexico 

In addition to the six major financial 
obligations listed above with which Mexico 
must wrestle, there are two others of a less 
direct nature with which she must also deal: 
She must establish an adequate banking 
system; and she must finance, or abandon, 
her present agrarian program. 

The banking system of Mexico was 
virtually destroyed between 1913 and 1918 
and has never been restored. There are, of 
course, a few sound individual banks, 
mostly of foreign origin, but except as 
business is financed from ‘abroad it starves 
for want of capital. Interest rates range as 
high as 3 per cent. a month. The use of 
paper currency, following the grand fiat 
money debauch which began with the 
Madero revolution, has been completely 
discontinued and Mexico has gone back to 
an absolute specie basis. For nearly six 
years the government has been seeking to 
set up a central bank (Banco Unico) to 
remedy these conditions. Such a bank, 
according to its advocates, would both 
serve as the general financial agency for the 
treasury and be in a position to finance 
public and private enterprises on a large 
scale. In addition it would also enable the 
government to overcome the popular pre- 
judice against paper currency. But the 
bank would require an initial capital of not 
less than 50 million pesos. All efforts to 
raise this sum, or even the half of it, by a 
foreign loan have failed; and the national 
treasury itself has, of course, never been 
able to advance the required funds. 
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Agrarian Policy 


The recent land legislation of Mexico has 
also created a demand for money. The 
chief purpose of this agrarian policy, to 
state the matter briefly, is to break up the 
large land holdings which are found every- 
where throughout the country, and to dis- 
tribute (or redistribute) them among the 
common people, chiefly in the form of 
communal holdings. 

The evils which this policy aims to correct 
are glaring enough in all conscience; but 
there is serious doubt as to whether the par- 
ticular program now on foot can be enforced 
so as to remedy those evils. Unless sup- 
ported by a genuinely successful campaign 
of agricultural training among the peons, 
and unless backed by large reclamation and 
irrigation projects undertaken at govern- 
ment expense, it will almost certainly reduce 
the food supply of the country, drive capital 
away from land, and retard, rather than 
hasten, any improvement in agricultural 
methods and in the lot of the masses. 

The most critical weakness of the agrarian 
program, however, is the inability of the 
government to pay for the expropriated 
land. So far as the native owners are con- 
cerned, many of whom joined the De la 
Huerta revolution because of this very issue, 
it is no concern of any outside government 
whether Mexico pays or does not pay for the 
property in question. But the laws apply 
to foreigners as well as to Mexicans, and 
here the agrarian program strikes a snag. 

The United States Government, for 
example, raises no objection to the expropri- 
ation of land belonging to an American citi- 
zen in Mexico, provided such an act is en- 
forced without discrimination and the owner 
receives proper compensation for his prop- 
erty. But how can Mexico pay for this 
land? In cash? She has none. In state 
bonds? They are almost worthless. By 
a new issue of federal bonds? If the govern- 
ment cannot meet its present obligations, 
how can it carry this new indebtedness? 

Again it should be said that from the 
standpoint of the United States and 
other nations the whole crux of the Mexican 
land question (as well as that of the oil 
issue, which cannot be dwelt upon at this 
time) lies just here. It is not a question of 
opposition to a somewhat advanced social- 
istic program, but of insisting that property 
legally held by a foreigner in Mexico shall 
not be taken from him without just com- 


pensation. Since Mexico, however, cannot 
meet this condition, she faces the dilemma 
of either abandoning her agrarian (and 
petroleum) program, so far at least as that 
affects foreigners, or of becoming more 
deeply entangled than ever in international 
difficulties. There are evidences that Obre- 
gon prefers the former course. 


Necessity of a Foreign Loan 


The foregoing paragraphs present as fair 
an approximation of Mexico’s present finan- 
cial task as can be given in the space 
allotted to this article. To add to the diffi- 
culty of the problem, the country is now 
almost prostrate, economically speaking, as 
a result of the serious business depression 
which began early last fall when the recog- 
nition of Obregén by the United States 
failed to stimulate the eagerly awaited in- 
vestment of American capital in Mexico. 
This depression, it is scarcely necessary to 
add, has become much more critical in the 
last few months because of the revolution. 

To say, then, that the Mexican Govern- 
ment faces to-day one of the gravest finan- 
cial situations in all its checkered history is 
certainly no very great exaggeration. The 
Treasury has sought to meet its difficulties 
by announcing a program of very strict 
economy, by placing a ro per cent. surcharge 
on nearly all taxes, raising railroad rates, 
taking over the estates of revolutionary 
leaders, levying a bitterly criticised income 
tax, and requiring as large tax payments 
in advance as it thinks it will be able to col- 
lect. These remedies cannot possibly do 
more than bring the patient brief relief. 

President Obregén realizes this and has 
taken the only course open to him. He has 
negotiated with a group of American 
bankers, represented by ex-Senator James 
Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois, for a loan of 
$25,000,000. The details surrounding the 
loan are not as yet known; but apparently 
it gives the foreign syndicate a monopoly 
of the country’s tobacco industry and also 
grants them extensive and valuable con- 
cessions for the development of mineral and 
timber lands in southern Mexico. 

In the writer’s opinion a loan of this kind 
is absolutely essential to a solution of 
Mexico’s financial problems, both domestic 
and international, and to the stability of 
her government. But such a loan will 
necessarily increase the semi-paternal in- 
terest which the United States must take 
in Mexican affairs. 
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FIGHTING THE COTTON BOLL WEEVIL FROM AN AIRPLANE 
(The plane flying at a height of 200 feet, sprinkles a poisonous dust over the cotton plants) 


NEW AIMS AND METHODS IN 
SOUTHERN FARMING 


THe Bott WEEVIL AND THE NEGRO Exopus STIMULATE 
DIVERSIFIED CROPS AND BETTER FARMING 


BY CHARLES W. HOLMAN 


THIN man with sharply-drawn face 

and pale-blue eyes walked with hesi- 
tant steps into the bank. He wore overalls 
and a broad-brimmed, black hat. You 
would have known him anywhere as a 
Southern farmer—a tenant. He was one 
of those who had been wiped out by two 
successive years of hard luck in a community 
that was just recovering from the first 
invasion shock of the cotton boll weevil. 
As he passed the tellers’ windows he noticed 
a large sign which read: 





THIS BANK WILL LEND YOU MONEY 
ON DAIRY CATTLE AND PIGS. 











That was what he needed—money. But 


he had found that no bank, no merchant, 
and no private money-lender would let him 


have any more money to grow only cotton 
and corn. Such a condition was revolution- 
ary ina community that had always pointed 
with pride to its cotton crop; it was pain- 
fully distressing to him. 

The sign verified a rumor which had come 
to him and was the cause of this trip to the 
bank. He had heard that the business men 
of the county seat had decided to ‘back 
another kind of farming.” The sign was a 
glimmer of hope; but he knew little about 
dairy cattle and less about hogs. This man 
came of a long line of cotton growers. He 
thought in terms of cotton. He had 
reckoned with wind and rain and drouth, 
with the ordinary boll worm and the cotton 
root rot; and always he had managed, some- 
how, to pull through. But, now, the winds 
had blown a new disaster to his community 
and to his particular farm. The cotton boll 
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weevil had ridden the winds, like a plague of 
old, settled down and eaten up his cotton 
crop. In the resultant panic the old order 
was changing rapidly. 

To him, therefore, this visit was of 
unusual importance. If he could get some 
money, he would adventure in a new farm- 
ing endeavor. If he failed, he would have to 
move away and get a day-labor job on public 
works. 

The cashier knew this man had a good 
reputation and listened sympathetically to 
his tale. ‘Mr. Yancy,” he said, “I can’t 
do anything for you if you intend to put all 
of that land into cotton and corn; but, if 
you will cut down to ro acres of cotton, and 
will follow the directions of our county 
agent, I'll back you to purchase livestock.” 

A little later Mr. Yancy had completed 
his arrangements and left the bank once 
more ready to face the world. He made for 
the office of the county farm demonstration 
agent and was closeted with that official for 
quite a time. He emerged about dusk 
carrying an armful of government bulletins. 
The agent had promised to help him get 
through the year; it was really the most 
important day in his life; for Bill Yancy 
had made a definite start toward a more 
reliable type of farming. In after years he 
continued to grow some cotton, but he 
changed the basis of his farming. 

Such incidents have been occurring in the 
cotton-growing South for thirty years and 
with greater frequency in the past decade. 
The South is really getting on a safer farm- 


ing basis. This transformation does not 
imply that less land will be planted to 
cotton. In 1922, for example, Southern 
farmers harvested cotton from 36,373,000 
acres, which was 3,000,000 acres more than 
was harvested in 1921, and 6,000,000 more 
than in 1920. It does imply that, in certain 
communities, whose cotton-growing has 
been precarious, farmers are shifting from 
cotton to safer crops; in other communities 
where conditions are more favorable, farm- 
ers are extending the cotton-growing area. 
The major forces in bringing about this 
change are: 

1. The ravages of the cotton boll weevil; 

2. Farm depopulation resulting from 
weevil ravages and the higher earnings 
which farm laborers and tenants can obtain 
in industrial employment; 

3. Demonstrations of safer farming by 
federaland State agenciesin codperation with 
local business men and farm organizations. 

4. The growth of codperative marketing 
by farmers. 


Arrival and Spread of the Weevil 


This weevil made its first appearance in 
the United States in 1892 on cotton farms 
near Brownsville, Texas. Prior to then, it 
had been operating in Mexico. But South- 
ern planters had not considered it seriously; 
perhaps the Texans had relied upon the Rio 
Grande as a barrier. In later years they 
were to learn that no river was too wide for 
a weevil to ford. It probably came across 
in loads of cotton seed or cotton. 
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HOW THE BOLL WEEVIL HAS SPF” .~ OVER THE COTTON STATES IN THIRTY YEARS 
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NEW AIMS AND METHODS 


The first farmers who found their crops 
destroyed were much mystified and sent 
hurry calls to Washington. Government 
experts who went there quickly discovered 
the cause to be the boll weevil. These 
scientists then set about studying the life 
habits of the pest, in an effort to discover a 
way of either exterminating or controlling 
it. While they studied its life habits, the 
weevil multiplied and spread and increased 
the volume of its damage. Each year it 
advanced an average of from fifty to sixty 
miles northward and eastward. In 1922, 
the weevil covered 22,386 square miles of 
new territory, making its greatest gains in 
North Carolina. By the middle of 1923, the 
weevil had spread over 614,213 square 
miles, or 87 per cent. of cotton-growing 
territory. Within this infested area 96 per 
cent. of American cotton is grown. 

Government authorities say that the boll 
weevil is now the greatest cause of damage 
to the cotton crop. In 1921, a year of great 
weevil damage, the pest reduced cotton 





IN THE PUPA STAGE 


THE BOLL WEEVIL, 


(From ten to fifteen days after the egg is laid, and three 
days before it hatches out as a full-grown beetle) 
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IN THE COTTON 


WEEVIL LARVZ OR GRUBS, 
BOLL THAT HAS BEEN SPLIT OPEN 


(The grub appears three days after the egg is laid) 


production by rog pounds per acre, aggre- 
gating 6,277,000 bales. The crop actually 
picked ginned out only 7,954,000 bales. 
The Negro Moves North 

This little insect has accelerated the 
northward migration of Southern Negroes. 
For twenty years the blacks have silently 
infiltrated Northern industrial centers. In 
leaving the South, they followed a natural 
desire to better their condition. Such 
things as higher wages, more comfortable 
living quarters, and superior educational 
facilities for their children appealed to the 
blacks and took them north. But “ Brer”’ 
Boll Weevil, as the old-time Negroes call 
it, was a big cause in uprooting whole 
communities of Negroes. ‘“ Brer’’ Boll Wee- 
vil filled them with a superstitious dread. 
He was considered to be a visitation of 
Providence upon the white people; a Biblical 
warning to the blacks to move away. 

Between 1910 and 1920 the South 
sustained a net loss of 363,916 Negroes. 
It is not known how many went north dur- 
ing 1920 and 1921; but, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in the year 
enditig ‘August 31, 1922, 478,000 Negroes 
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THE ADULT BOLL WEEVIL 


(One-quarter of an inch is his real length) 


migrated from thirteen Southern States. 
Georgia lost 120,000, Florida go0,000, Missis- 
sippi 82,000, and the Carolinas 25,000 each. 
On July 4, 1923, Negroes from 103 counties 
in Georgia held a conference in Atlanta and 
issued a statement that their people did 
not wish to leave the South but were being 
forced to do so by low wages, poor housing, 
bad working conditions on estates managed 
by overseers, lack of educational facilities, 
and the unequal status of the Negro in 
regard to law enforcement. 

White labor agents have stimulated the 
Northern migrations of Negroes, but North- 
ern employers soon discovered that white 
labor agents could not get the best Negroes. 
When the presence of a white agent was 
known in a community, Southern white men 
adopted various devices to retain their 
better help and to stimulate the movement 
northward of bad Negroes. 

So a new type of labor agent came into 
existence. He was the Southern Negro who 
had moved north and had come back adver- 
tising his intention to stay in the South for 
the rest of his life. His pseudo-repentance 
lulled the suspicions of the white men, who 
pointed out these Negroes as examples for 
their tenants to follow. But, within a week 
or two, the “repentant”? Negro would dis- 
appear, carrying back north with him a 
great load of the very best help in the 
community. Other families moved north 
drawn by the letters of their friends. 

The Whites Move Out 

A similar exodus of white labor has also 
been taking place. Between 1910 and 1920 
the South sustained a net loss of 199,386 
white workers. Kentucky lost 84,792, 
Texas 79,190, Mississippi 64,564, Arkansas 
64,322, and Oklahoma 37,205. Like the 
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Negroes, the poorer whites have found city 
wages more attractive than the growing of 
crops under hazardous conditions. 

This loss of labor was a rude shock to the 
county-seat families who owned farming 
land. They found their fields deserted over 
night. Both the white and the black drifted 
silently away. The blacks did not even 
take their local leaders into their confidence. 
Many a Negro minister who found his 
Wednesday night prayer meeting filled with 
deacons and elders would be astonished on 
the following Sunday morning to discover 
them so scarce that the congregation would 
have to elect officers. 

Not all of the migrant whites and blacks 
went north. Much of the movement was 
inter-county, and some merely followed the 
trend of cotton acreage. In nearly every 
State there has been a diminution of cotton 
acreage in the counties within 150 miles of 
the Gulf of Mexico, followed by compensa- 
tory increases in the northern counties. 
The Mississippi Delta, north of Vicksburg, 
illustrates this fact. After one or two years 
of consternation, Delta planters discovered 
that they could grow cotton successfully 
under boll-weevil conditions. The Delta 
became attractive both to whites and 
blacks; tenants from the uplands of Missis- 
sippi and Alabama and from the bottoms 
below Vicksburg poured into that region, 
vastly increasing the cotton acreage. 

Another change of less magnitude but 
great importance has been the re-migration 
to the farms of thousands of county-seat 
landlord families. Fighting the weevil 
required their personal attention. In that 
way, the impoverished country life will be 
toned up; for these town-farmer families 
will insist now upon rural school and country 
road improvements—measures they have 
sometimes fought because of increased 
taxation. 

How the Weevil Lives 

The cotton boll weevil is a formidable 
little creature about one-quarter of an 
inch long with a snout half as long as the 
body. It is grayish and brownish in color 
and is a candidate for the world’s record in 
fecundity. Scientists estimate that the 
offspring of one pair of weevils under 
ideal conditions in a single season may 
approximate 12,700,000. In late spring or 
early summer the weevil emerges from 
hibernation and begins to feed upon the 
terminal buds of the plants. As soon as the 
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A TWO-MULE DUSTER SPRINKLING A POISONOUS CALCIUM ARSENATE SOLUTION OVER A 
COTTON FIELD TO CHECK BOLL WEEVIL RAVAGES 


squares (flower buds) appear, the feeding 
is transferred to them. It prefers cotton to 
any other plant food but, in case of starva- 
tion, it will eat from other plants. The 
weevil also prefers the square to the boll on 
the plant, and as long as squares are devel- 
oping the plant has still a chance to mature 
cotton. 

Mrs. Weevil is an aggressive little body. 
She takes a bite, deposits an egg in the 
cavity where she has eaten and moves on to 
another part of the plant. She is particular 
and does not lay eggs where another weevil 
has been, except in the latter part of the 
season when weevil infestation of a cotton 
field becomes general. In such cases, as 
many as fifteen eggs have been found in a 
single boll. Three days later, the egg 
hatches, a grub issues and begins to feed. 
rom seven to twelve days later, the grub 
becomes a pupa which is similar to the 
chrysalis stage of a silk worm. In about 
three days the skin breaks and the adult 
beetle comes forth ready to produce another 
generation. Eight days later, a new genera- 
tion of grubs begin feeding on the plants. 

Under favorable conditions, the average 
life of a cotton boll weevil ranges from 
tifty days to eleven months; but many of 
them survive from three to six months. 
‘rom August until the end of the season, 
the weevils manifest great restlessness. 
They desire to fly and are not particular as 


to where they go. Ifa strong wind is blow- 
ing, they fly in the direction of the wind. 
Otherwise, they just fly somewhere. Dur- 
ing the flight season, they have been known 
to cover some forty to sixty miles of new 
territory. 

When winter comes on, the weevils hi- 
bernate. One may find them in cotton and 
corn fields in the cracks of the ground, in 
grass, in weeds and burrs; in the woodlands, 
and in haystacks and farm buildings. Dur- 
ing the winter the weevils do not eat. A 
cold winter will destroy large numbers but, 
ordinarily, about 6 per cent. will live into 
the spring. 


How to Control the Weevil 


The weevil is an early riser. It is also a 
thirsty soul in the early morning. By 
sitting up all night watching the cages, 
scientists learned that the first thing a 
weevil does on arising is to take a drink of 
dew. Then it nibbles lazily until nearly 
nine o’clock, when it starts out on its real 
campaign. From nine to five o’clock in the 
afternoon, 65 per cent. of the eggs are laid. 
It was the discovery of the drinking habits 
of the weevil which gave scientists a means 
of combating its ravages. This led to experi- 
ments with various poisons and the final 
adoption of calcium arsenate in powdered 
form to be dusted on the plants. 

The dusting operation requires consider- 
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APPLYING THE BOLL-WEEVIL POISON WITH 
A HAND GUN 


able technical skill, and it should never be 
done by unintelligent labor. There areanum- 
ber of approved types of dusting machines, 
and any county agent can tell a fa urmer which 
type it would be best for him to use. Dust. 
ing must be done while dew is on plants so 
that the poison will be active when the 
weevil takes his morning drink. The 
careful grower makes four applications in a 
season. The total cost will approximate 
$5 per acre per season. Unless the yield 
of lint will average one-third of a bale of 
cotton to the acre, under pre-boll weevil 
conditions, dusting is not advisable. 

+ The airplane is the latest instrument 
utilized in fighting the weevil. The Depart: 
ment of Agriculture, during the past season, 
has been experimenting with three War 
Department planes in certain areas of 
northern Louisiana and Mississippi. Dust 
delivered from the planes is more finely 
divided than that from ground machines 
because of the force with which the poison 
is driven from the hopper by the backwash 
of air from the propeller. On a quiet day, 
the machines fly over the fields at a height of 
200 feet, although they have dusted some 
fields from a thirty-foot altitude. 

Other means of control have been 
adopted. One is to hasten earlier ripening of 
cotton. In Texas, many are now drilling 
their seed so that the plants will not be over 
four inches apart and they are allowing from 





four and one-half to five feet of space be- 
tween the rows. This method does away 
with one expensive operation—the hoeing 
of cotton. Uniform varieties of early 
maturing seed with good lint are also being 
adopted on a community-wide basis. Farm- 
ers are also more generally destroying their 
cotton plants in the early fall, cleaning up 
and burning over hibernation quarters, and 
tall-ploughingand winter-working their land. 

In his fight to control the weevil, the 
cotton-grower is aided by a number of 
natural enemies which feed upon the pest. 
Nature has produced forty-five known 
species of insect parasites that live off the 
weevil. These parasites sometimes kill 
from 50 to per cent. of the progeny. 
Another group of predacious insects kill the 
weevil in their hunt for food. Among them 
are twelve species of ants, and they have 
been known to kill 25 per cent. of the 
weevils in a given field. Heat in dry 
seasons is another natural cause of death. 
Sometimes as many as go per cent. of wee- 
vils have died from excessive heat. Another 
great cause of their destruction is winter- 
killing during hibernation. 

















A GOOD YIELD OF COTTON, RAISED UNDER 
BOLL WEEVIL CONDITIONS WITH THE AID 
OF PROPER “DUSTING: 
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A COTTON-PICKING SCENE IN TEXAS 


How Uncle Sam Is Helping Out 


Just twenty years ago, a far-visioned man 
began to take an interest in the boll-weevil 
problem. He assumed that the boll weevil 
had come to stay, as ten years of scientific 
study had not produced any means of ex- 
terminating the pest. He believed that it 
would be possible for the South to increase 
its total wealth and the average Southern 
farmer to improve his well-being by chang- 
ing farm practices. This man was Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp, a lifelong friend of 
“Tama Jim” Wilson who for many years 
was Secretary of Agriculture. Dr. Knapp 
had been studying Southern farming for 
some years and had made rice investiga- 


tions for the Government in Japan. He 
conceived the idea of the Government, the 
business men, and the farmers working 
together on a community farm-plan. He 
went before Congress and, in 1903, secured 
an appropriation of $25,000 to enable him 
to fight the weevil by demonstration work in 
improved farming. This was the birth of 
the federal extension work later made 
permanent by the Smith-Lever Act. Govern- 
ment employees of this type in the fourteen 
Southern States now number 994 men and 
638 women county demonstrators. These 
demonstrators have been the educational 
arms by which the scientists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reached into communi- 
ties and placed their facts as to means of 

fighting the boll weevil 
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into the hands of actual 
growers. In t1ga2i, the 
agents made 941,479 visits 
to farms and held in their 
offices 1,742,633 consul- 
tations. 

In following the so-called 
‘safe farming” program, 
county agents have had 
to perform many services. 
If a community program 
included a partial shift 
from cotton to dairying, 
the county agent would 
find that his duties con- 
sisted not only in talking 
dairying but perhaps in 
promoting the organiza- 








WEIGHING THE HARVEST OF THE COTTON-PICKERS 


tion of a creamery in 
order to take the milk 
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supply. He might also be sent north to 
purchase pure-bred bulls and good grade 
cows. Likewise, he might be expected to 
participate in the formation of the local 
units of a cotton, tobacco, or truck-market- 
ing association. 


What Some Communities Have Done 


Here is what typical communities have 
done to meet weevil conditions: Back in 
1911-12 John Blake was county agent of 
Dallas County, Alabama, with headquarters 
at Selma. John Blake looked westward 
and saw the inevitable coming of the weevil. 
At that time, the annual cotton yield of 
Dallas County was worth $3,000,000 and 
one-third of the county’s 633,000 acres was 
put in this crop. Blake saw that it would be 
necessary to make a demonstration, so he 
induced six farmers to allot twenty acres 
each to be farmed under his direction. He 
induced the business men and the farmers 
to adopt a dairy, beef-cattle, and hog 
program with crop diversification according 
to that idea. By carefully canvassing the 
county, he discovered enough farmers to 
sign up 1,600 cows as the basis of the small 
creamery. This creamery was started in a 
room 10 x 12 feet with one churn, a Bab- 
cock Tester, and a butter maker. 

In Dallas County, there are now 76,000 
hogs and 50,000 cows of which 16,500 are 


dairy cows. There are two creameries whose 
annual output totals $2,000,000. Dallas 
County now ships dairy cows to other parts 
of the State, and the total value of its farm 
products, exclusive of cotton, is $8,633,000. 
Blake is still County Agent and his people 
would not part with him. 

South Carolina in 1901 produced 730,000 
bales of cotton and 630,000 in 1922; but 
general application of extension methods in 
South Carolina have increased acre yields of 
all crops on an average of 85 per cent. 

A big change took place in Turner 
County, Georgia. In 1918, the bankers, 
merchants, and farmers got together and 
decided upon a program. They had a live 
county farm demonstrator, H. B. Ralls, Jr. 
Ralls saw that boll weevil would soon 
devastate the county unless preparations 
were made. He recommended an immediate 
change to other crops. He wanted a cream- 
ery and the business men and farmers raised 
enough money to build one. The creamery 
to-day has 350 patrons and it sells 45,000 
pounds of butter fat per month. In 1922, 
that county shipped twenty-two cars of 
hogs, four cars of poultry, five cars of sweet 
potatoes, one car each of green and velvet 
beans, forty-three cars of watermelons, and 
eight cars of peanuts. Through a coépera- 
tive buying association, the farmers pur- 
chased jointly 1,300 tons of guano at a 

















TWELVE THOUSAND BALES OF COTTON AWAITING SALE AND SHIPMENT AT CLARKSDALE, MISS. 
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A TYPICAL SOUTHERN COURT-HOUSE SQUARE IN THE COTTON MARKETING SEASON 


considerable saving, 850 bushels of brab- 
ham peas, four cars of dairy cattle and a 
considerable number of brood sows. 

One Southern community has publicly 
recognized the advent of the weevil as an 
encourager of progress. In the public square 
of Enterprise, Ala., there has been erected 
a bronze monument with this inscription: 
“In profound appreciation of the boll 
weevil and what it has done as the herald 
of prosperity, this monument is erected by 
the citizens of Enterprise, Coffee County, 
Alabama.” 


Cod perative Marketing of Cotton 


Community efforts to make readjustment 
have been aided by the rapid growth of 
codperative cotton marketing associations. 
For years government experts have pointed 
out that one of the handicaps to any pro- 
gram of cotton improvement has been the 
non-codperating attitude of local cotton 
buyers. Many buyers have not given 
farmers the benefit of true grading; hence 
incentive to improve the lint in quality has 
been lacking. 

In 1920, when cotton prices tumbled from 
35 to 13.9 cents at the farm, Oklahoma 
farmers began a codperative marketing 
movement on a State-wide basis. It spread 
rapidly to other States and now there 
are thirteen important associations. The 
1922 cotton crop felt the impulse of 
229,500 cotton growers who sold through 
their associations 749,924 bales valued at 


$100,000,000. It is estimated that they 
will handle at least 850,000 bales of the 1923 
crop. Each of the associations sells what 
cotton it can, but they are federated into 
the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange 
which maintains a sales department to 
dispose of cotton which the individual 
associations cannot market to advantage. 
This national agency makes many foreign 
sales. 

The coéperative associations control the 
warehousing of their cotton, have their 
own classifiers, and sell direct to spinners or 
exporters, according to staple and grade. 
In this way they realize for their members 
prices more nearly approximating the true 
value of the lint. They are rendering a real 
service to the cotton growers. While 
they are still young and have many 
difficult problems ahead of them, there is 
every indication that the movement as a 
whole will grow and in time become a 
dominant factor in the marketing of South- 
ern cotton. 

These associations recognize the need of 
promoting improved cultural methods and, 
particularly, the growing of single varieties 
of cotton on a community-wide plan. This 
plan is one of the important ways of fighting 
the boll weevil. But their réle is so to 
handle the distribution of the cotton after 
it is grown that the world’s traders can no 
longer penalize large production unduly. 
In the past, short cotton crops have tended 
to bring more money to the whole South 
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than large crops.! This was well illustrated 
in the years 1910-11-12, which were normal 
years unaffected by economic depression 
or by war. In 1910, Southern farmers 
picked 13,242,000 bales of cotton from 
32,403,000 acres, receiving an average price 
of 14.1 cents per pound aggregating $820,- 
407,000 farm value. In 1911, they picked 
15,693,000 bales from 36,045,000 acres, 
receiving only 8.8 cents per pound and only 
$687,888,o00 aggregate at farm value. In 
Ig12, cotton acreage was reduced and farm- 
ers picked 13,703,000 bales from 34,283,000 
acres. The price at once shot up to an 
average of 11.9 cents per pound aggregating 
$817,055,000 farm value. 


What of the Future? 


Many foreign spinners profess alarm as to 
the future of our cotton production under 
boll weevil conditions, and a number of 
attempts are being made to increase pro- 
duction in other parts of the world. Within 
the past few years cotton experts have come 
to the United States from China, Japan, 
Brazil, Argentina, Peru, Russia, and from 


. 1See page 711, U. S. Department of Agriculture Year Book 
for 1922. 


the British colonies. They have studied 
our improved culture methods and taken 
back with them large quantities of our seed, 
in an effort to grow cotton which will 
compete with the Southern states. “The 
effect of such competition,” says O. F. 
Cook, cotton specialist in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, “is likely to be 
felt first by the producers of low quality, 
short staple cotton.” But there are other 
reasons than fear of a possible cotton short- 
age which animate foreign competitors. 
For over two generations England has been 
encouraging cotton-growing, in her colonies. 
Her efforts are part of a settled policy of 
making the British Empire as nearly self- 
sufficient as can be done. 

Europe need not worry over the cotton 
supply. The South can carry out its diversi- 
fication program and grow plenty of cotton, 
even under boll-weevil conditions. Cotton 
is still the one crop upon which the indus- 
trial and social systems of the South rest. 
There are many good reasons for this, and 
it is safe to predict that the South will grow 
not less but more cotton in years to come, 
provided the price is high enough and stable 
enough to encourage production. 

















INSURANCE AGAINST THE RAVAGES OF THE COTTON BOLL WEEVIL—PURE-BRED STOCK ON 
A TEXAS COTTON FARM 






































A GROUP OF JAPANESE WHO ATTENDED A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES GIVEN BY DR. BEARD 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE TOKYO TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MUNICIPAL SERVICE 


(The men are city officials, engineers, accountants, specialists and professors, from the leading cities of Japan. The 
lectures were given in Tokyo. Dr. Beard is in the center of the front row, with the director of the school, Mr. Ikeda 
— Assistant Mayor of Tokyo—on his right) 


THE AWAKENING OF 
JAPANESE CITIES 


BY CHARLES A. BEARD 


” HE fire was too big; the earthquake 

was too small.” In this terse and 
laconic fashion, a member of the Tokyo 
Board of Reconstruction expressed his 
conviction that the people of the capital 
had not yet been jarred out of their Oriental 
serenity and awakened to the significance 
of the task before them. 

If his criticism is just, certainly none of 
the blame should be attached to Viscount 
Goto, on whose shoulders fell the burden of 
initiating the plans for rebuilding the 
devastated area. Years before the earth- 
quake he had tried to shake up the people 
of Tokyo. When he became Mayor in 1920, 
after long and arduous services in other and 
more important offices, he made it clear to 
the city council which elected him that he 
would not be satisfied to do the honors of 
the capital—lay corner stones, give dinners 
to dignitaries, and wield the rubber stamp 
at the city hall. With the aid of men skilled 
in municipal planning and engineering he 
projected a greater Tokyo, and at the head 
of a huge army of technicians and laborers 
he set about enlarging the waterworks, 
extending the sewer system, paving streets, 
and building municipal houses. “The dirt 
began to fly,” as a famous American said 


when he started on the Panama Canal. 
The task was Herculean, and in one sense 
Augean—for several members of the city 
council and some of the best citizens were 
under indictment for plain graft. 

Great problems of finance and adminis- 
tration, as well as questions of technology, 
were involved in the process; and true to 
his traditions the new Mayor prepared a 
program of continuous research along the 
lines followed by the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research, with which he was 
familiar. His colleagues knew a great 
deal about city government; they must 
know more. The fruits of municipal ex- 
perience must be gathered from the four 
corners of the earth. Everything must be 
turned over in a fresh light and improve- 
ments adopted in every field. So a staff 
of specialists began to conduct inquiries 
into all branches of city administration; 
public finance, public works, public health, 
social work, housing, and transportation. 

This was relatively easy. Men of science 
and affairs knew how to make plans, buy 
materials, assemble labor forces, and ac- 
complish results. But it is no light matter 
to persuade two million people or more that 
they should change radically their modes of 
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living and thinking, and give their political 
and financial support to large public under- 
takings. Moreover, like the mayor of every 
city,. Viscount Goto found himself wrestling 
with the problem of “ municipal home rule,” 
of securing the power necessary to the 
execution of his program. The legal munici- 
pality over which he presided covered only 
about one-seventh of the urban area of the 
greater city; he was subject at every turn 
to the restraining hand of the prefect of the 
province, the veto of imperial officers, and 
the grave doubts of the city council. 

The mayors of the other premier cities, 
Osaka, Kobe, Kyoto, Nagoya, and Yoko- 
hama, were in the same predicament, for 
they were all governed under one imperial 
law. To secure amendments in that law, 
the Empire must be stirred and the Imperial 
Parliament brought to a realization of the 
importance of municipal administration to 
the welfare of the nation. 


A Campaign for Better City Government 


On looking around, the Mayor of Tokyo 
came to the conclusion that the chief cause 
of his difficulties lay in the long neglect of 
city government on the part of those called 
upon to teach and lead in Japan. He found 
instruction in municipal affairs neglected 
in the universities and colleges, public 
opinion only vaguely informed on the 
economics of city administration, and na- 
tional leaders strangely indifferent to the 
significance of the urban revolution brought 
by steam and machinery. Thereupon he 
decided to undertake a campaign of educa- 
tion. So he founded the Institute for 
Municipal Research, organized a depart- 
ment of civic education in Tokyo, estab- 
lished a Training School for Public Service, 
and inaugurated moving picture shows to 
dramatize municipal administration to the 
masses assembled in the parks. 

In connection with his campaign, Vis- 
count Goto, in February, 1922, invited the 
author of this article to come to Japan and 
aid in work by giving lectures in the uni- 
versities and by cooperating with the Insti- 
tute and the city authorities in working out 
their survey. Tokyo had turned to Ger- 
man experience more than a quarter of a 
century ago, when the scheme of local gov- 
ernment was first devised; it was charac- 
teristic of the new time that American 
experience should be deemed more impor- 
tant when great improvements were to be 
undertaken. 





“Swift as the wind in action,” is the 
Viscount’s motto, and a wireless message 
to the arriving guest on September 14, 
1922, announced that work would begin in 
two days with a dinner attended by the 
Premier of Japan, the Foreign Minister, 
the Hon. Charles Beecher Warren, Amer- 
ican ambassador, imperial officials, mem- 
bers of Parliament, university professors, 
journalists, city authorities, and prominent 
leaders in the economic life of Japan. 
At that dinner the Viscount announced his 
program. Flashlights boomed, cameras 
clicked, and reporters scribbled like fury; 
the next day millions throughout the Japa- 
nese Empire read on the first pages of their 
newspapers that Viscount Shimpei Goto, 
Mayor of Tokyo and President of the In- 
stitute for Municipal Research, had 
“bucked the line” of municipal indifference 
with all his energy supported by an Amer- 
ican—as a “curiosity,” if nothing more. 

For sixty days there was no let-up. Every 
morning the Mayor attended to business 
at the city hall. Afternoons and evenings 
lectures were delivered at the universities— 
sometimes three a day. Addresses were 
given before city councils and city officials, 
chambers of commerce, and mass meetings 
of citizens in the leading cities. The Vis- 
count was in “bully form,” and everywhere 
he was greeted with enthusiasm by students 
and citizens. The lectures by his guest, 
except at the universities, were skilfully 
translated into Japanese by his able son-in- 
law, Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, and they were 
given to the newspapers in advance so that 
millions outside the places of meeting could 
find out what was going on. A number of 
the addresses on American experience in 
municipal affairs were translated by Dr. 
Seigo Takahashi, a graduate of Columbia 
University, now professor of political sci- 
ence in Waseda University, and published 
broadcast by the Institute for Municipal 
Research. 


Taking Account of American Experience 


One of the most interesting meetings in 
this campaign was held under the auspices 
of the Osaka Asahi, a leading newspaper 
of Japan with a circulation that would make 
the manager of the New York Times envi- 
ous. The editor of that paper wrote to 
the Viscount in this strain: ‘‘We want your 
American guest to tell our friends and read- 
ers just what specific measures and devices 
the American people have adopted to 
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THE AWAKENING OF 


JAPANESE CITIES 





improve their cities and remove Bryce’s 
stigma that the cities are the conspicuous 
failure of American democracy. Japanese 
cities suffer from similar evils and we 
want to sweep them away as soon as 
possible.” 

‘*Well,’’ as the Viscount said when he 
transmitted the message, ‘‘this is a tall 
order.” But it had to be done, for it was 
a fair question by an editor who meant 
business. He had a fine auditorium on 
the top floor of his great office building 
looking out over Osaka, and he had a huge 
audience of readers scattered far and wide. 
He was not to be denied. The a dress 
began with a review of the evils which 
afflicted American cities from the beginning 
—the spoils system, reckless finance, graft 
in the purchase of supplies, materials, and 
equipment (not overlooking Tweed’s court 
house and Philadelphia’s city hall), con- 
gestion and slums, bad work, neglect of 
technical science, absence of scientific liter- 











ature, public indifference, and so on through 
the catalogue (members of the audience 
smiling as familiar diseases were noted). 

Then followed a survey of the plans, laws, 
devices, and intellectual advance coping with 
these evils. It seemed like describing the 
work of a million corals building up a reef of 
breakers against an angry sea. There was 
not much opportunity for the dramatic 
art. There was no dominant figure who 
ruled the empire of municipal improvement 
in America. On close examination it 
proved to be no empire at all, but a republic 
ot many workers. Of course there were 
outstanding figures, such as Theodore 
Roosevelt as police commissioner of New 
York, Jacob Riis and Jane Addams telling 
us about the other half, Albert Shaw 
summing up for us the experience of Europe, 
Frank J. Goodnow laying the legal founda- 
tions of municipal science, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff founding the National Municipal 
League, R. Fulton Cutting sustaining 
almost single-handed at first the idea of 
research in municipal government, Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman insisting on the importance 
of a trained public service. 

True to the course of democracy, how- 
ever, municipal improvement came not in 
a burst of revelation. It was and is the 
work of thousands of men and women 
laboring in their several ways at their 
several specialties; and the tale is not yet 
told. If the readers of the Osaka Asahi 
received no benefit from the address, the 
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VISCOUNT SHIMPEI GOTO 
(Former Mayor of Tokyo; recently Minister of Home 
Affairs. president of the Board of Reconstruction in 
Japan) 
American who was forced to take stock of 
the processes of American democracy did! 


A Program and a Survey 


After the sixty-day campaign throughout 
Japan, the Viscount prepared a stirring 
memorandum to the Premier and Home 
Minister on the outstanding needs of a 
great city, giving a concrete statement of 
minimum requirements and putting on 
record, so that all could read, the outlines of 
a practical municipal program. Then he 
said to his American guest: ‘‘Now the 
whole city of Tokyo is open; visit every 
institution, issue orders for books, accounts, 
an papers, summon witnesses, conduct a 
grand inquest, and write a report on what 
you see and think. Imagine yourself Mayor 
and give us, the citizens of Tokyo, your 
opinions freely and without reserve.” 

For four months with the aid of a corps 
of skilful workers in law, accounts, finance, 
health, social welfare, and allied subjects 
the municipal affairs of Tokyo were dug 
into, turned upside down, wept over, 
laughed over, and scrutinized without fear 
or favor. The time was limited but no 
effort was spared. The “ten to four” 
rule with “three hours for lunch,” so dear 
to the bureaucrat in Japan and some busy 
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businessmen in America, was utterly ig- 
nored. The English secretary of the In- 
stitute, Mr. T. Kitoh, hung on the wall 
behind his desk the motto: “It can be 
done.” And it was done, in a way at 
least. As the pages came from the type- 
writer, they were translated into Japanese, 
verified by Mr. Tanabe, a veritable “shark” 
in municipal law and finance, examined by 
city officials, and prepared for publication 
by Dr. Takahashi. The Mayor took the 
lid off and said: “Print anything you like; 
if it is true it will do us good; if it is wrong 
it will do us no harm.” 

So the survey of the politics and admin- 
istration of Tokyo was prepared. When 
the last page was finished, the Mayor 
ordered a digest of the whole report and gave 
it to the press on the following morning. 
The complete document is now before the 
citizens of Tokyo in two editions, one 
English and the other Japanese. 

The record of this first visit must not 
close with the idea that the Japanese in 
those happy days before the disaster lived 
by hard work alone. Days on trains, nights 
in sleepers and hotels, anxious moments 
before great audiences, laborious hours 
over statutes and statistical tables were 
delightfully broken by never-to-be-forgotten 
excursions when Viscount Goto showed 
the American guest and his family the high 
mountains and deep valleys of Japan, the 
wonderful art treasures, the temples and 
palaces, and gardens of mysterious sweet- 
ness where supreme masters of beauty 
and restraint have drawn heaven down near 
to earth. Even there, however, the mind 
of the host ranged in its restless play over 
everything from the doings of Iyeyasu to 
the policies of Moscow, from the exquisite 
tint of an autumn leaf to the reduction of 
the staggering death-rate in Tokyo slums. 
When the work and play were over, fare- 
wells were said on a rare June day while 
all Tokyo was busy under a genial sky and 
Mount Fuji smiled tolerantly in the 
distance. 


Then the Earthquake and Reconstruction 


In what strange seas our little ships are 
tossed! Within three months the party 
that separated with laughter and _ light 
hearts met again on the same spot, amid the 
most appalling wreck and ruin ever wrought 
in human affairs by wrathful nature. Earth- 
quake and fire had worked their terrible 
havoc. The former Mayor of Tokyo was 


Home Minister and President of the Board 
of Reconstruction; as soon as communica- 
tions with America permitted he had sent 
a Macedonian call to his friend to return. 
The call was answered. 

Tens of thousands were dead, immense 
properties were in ruins, industry disor- 
organized, and the future uncertain. Bui 
with unchanged spirit Viscount Goto, in 
thinking of the future, turned to research 
to illuminate experience. To the Board 
of Reconstruction he called some of the 
ablest men from the Institute for Municipa! 
Research, men thoroughly familiar with 
the peculiar problems of Tokyo. He wanted 
to know everything that could be dis 
covered about the administrative and 
financial measures taken by other govern. 
ments in similar crises from the London 
fire of 1666 to the destruction of Salonica. 
He wanted this information digested, boiled 
down, and made applicable to Tokyo in 
such a form that a busy man oppressed by 
a* thousand burdens could master it at 
midnight when the day’s work was over. 
And he wanted it in a hurry. There was 
no time to be lost. Businessmen and citizens 
were impatient to know just what measures 
the new government would take, what street 
plans it would adopt, what financial expedi- 
ents it would devise. The work of years 
must be condensed into six weeks. 


Seeking to Answer Baffling Questions 


What perplexing questions! How did 
it happen that London failed to adopt Sir 
Christopher Wren’s plan for a new city? 
What methods were then used in adjusting 
the rights of tenants and landlords when one 
or both were ruined? How did London 
finance the improvements which it did un- 
dertake? What was the experience of San 
Francisco? What has been the effect of 
disasters on land values? How long does 
it take for a ruined city to recover its norma! 
business life? How much land can be taken 
for streets and yet leave the remainder equa! 
in value to the whole before the condemna- 
tion? How do you estimate the influence 
of street-widening on land values? What 
should be the relation between relief work 
and permanent rehabilitation? What tax- 
tion measures have been employed during 
periods of disaster and reconstruction in 
Wester. cities? Should the Government 
adopt a policy of forcing industries out of 
Tokyo into other cities? What has been 
done in this respect in America and Europe? 
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How have Occidental governments aided 
citizens and businessmen in rebuilding 
homes and industries after disasters? Did 
the San Francisco fire have any appreciable 
influence in bringing about the panic of 1907? 
How much money can 


ofthe man. “We can not foresee,” he said, 
‘what will be the fate of our program when 
the Parliament meets; it is to be hoped that 
at least a new street plan can be secured 
leaving everything else to the future; at 
all events great things 





Japan borrow during 
the next five years and at 
what rate of interest? 
What are the criteria for 
determining the improve- 
ments to be paid for by 
national grants and those 
to be met by citizens of 
the capital? 

These and a hundred 
other questions equally 
baffling and staggering 
arose during those hectic 
six weeks and _ were 
tackled in the light of 
such relevant facts as 
could be assembled. All 
the while engineers were 
working out the new 








will be wrought in the 
slow process of time, as 
knowledge increases and 
is spread abroad; we can 
only advance as the 
people are prepared for 
advance. If what we 
do now bears fruit in 
half acentury our 
work will not have been 
in vain.”’ 

The disaster of 1923 
was a vast and terrible 
episode in the municipal 
history of Japan. No 
one can yet calculate 
the outcome. One thing, 
however, remains cer- 
tain; indomitable leaders 








street, market, harbor, 
railway-terminal, a n d 
public-building plans. 
On November 15, 1923, 
the work was done, except for a few details; 
once more the East and the West parted 
at Tokyo Station. 

The last words uttered by Viscount Goto 
on that occasion only emphasized the spirit 


MR. K. MATSUKI, DIRECTOR OF THE 
INSTITUTE FOR MUNICIPAL RE- 
SEARCH IN TOKYO 


in municipal improve- 
ment will carry on their 
work in the spirit of 
the Samurai applying 
science to the needs of urban life. Let us 
hope that they will not forget, in the mean- 
time, the art and architecture of ancient 
days that gave beauty and distinction to 
old Yedo. 





THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 
IN HUNGARY 


BY ALZADA COMSTOCK 


HEN the League of Nations’ financial 

delegates to Hungary returned from 
Budapest, late in March, it was announced 
that an important stage in the negotia- 
tions for reconstruction was concluded. 
Hungarian leaders were insistent that a 
skilled American financier should be found 
to administer the plan; and after offering 
the post of High Commissioner to W. P. G. 
Harding (who declined on account of ill- 
ness) the League on April 8 announced the 
appointment of Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of 


Boston, who had served as financial adviser 
to the American peace commission in 1919. 


Lessons from Austria 


According to Sir Henry Strakosch, chair- 
man of the delegation, the plan of reform 
will resemble the League’s prescriptions for 
Austria, which have proved to be funda- 
mentally sound and have already made pos- 
sible the most difficult steps in restoration. 

In return for an international loan of 
650,000,000 gold crowns granted under the | 
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terms of the protocols of October 4, 1922, 
Austria was required to balance its budget 
by the end of 1924, to reform the currency 
by stopping the issue of unsecured paper 
money and establishing a bank of issue, and 
to assign the receipts of the customs and 
tobacco monopoly as security for the loan. 
For the period of readjustment Austrian 
finance was placed under the supervision 
of a commissioner-general, Dr. Alfred Zim- 
mermann, of Holland, who represented the 
League of Nations. 

The xesults, as the whole world knows, 
have added a unique chapter to the his- 
tory of national finance. Within two 
months after the signing of the protocols 
the Austrian crown was stabilized at 70,000 
to the dollar. The work of economy and 
tax reform was undertaken at once, and by 
the end of 1924 the budget was balanced. 
The subsequent disagreement between the 
over-optimistic Austrians and Commis- 
sioner Zimmermann, who has insisted on 
remaining in his position until it is assured 
that the budget equilibrium is permanent, 
is evidence of the insistence of the League 
that the reform shall not be superficial. 


The Plan for Hungary 


With Hungary, as with Austria, the first 
essential is that inflation shall be stopped. 
By an odd coincidence the value of the 
Hungarian crown when the financial dele- 
gation left Budapest was close to the sta- 
bilization point of the Austrian crown. The 
proper point of stabilization for Hungary 
was, however, as yet undetermined. The 
delegation’s plan provides for bridging over 
the gap in revenues, which a break in the 
supply of paper money will leave, by util- 
izing Hungary’s remaining credit resources. 
A short-term foreign currency loan and a 
short-term foreign loan secured by the as- 
sets of the government and those of the 
banks, agriculture, and industry are also 
planned. 

By the end of June, 1924, arrangements 
for the international loan should be com- 
plete. In return for this credit, Hungary 
will probably be expected to balance the 
budget by half-yearly stages, instead of the 
yearly periods which proved to be too long 
in the case of Austria. The loan, which is 
to be considerably smaller than that made 
to Austria, is to be secured by the tobacco 
monopoly, the salt duty, and the sugar tax. 
Hungary will be obliged to cut down her 
expenses by reforming the state services 


and to improve her revenues, much as 
Austria was required to do. 


Contrasts Between Austria and Hungary 


The question of the relative difficulties 
of the reconstruction of Hungary, com- 
pared with that of Austria, has become 
one of popular interest since the plans for 
reconstruction have taken definite shape. 
On the one hand there are those who, fol 
lowing the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, maintain that since Hungary is mor 
nearly self-supporting than Austria the task 
should be easier. On the other hand are 
well-known Vienna financiers, for exam- 
ple, familiar with the difficulty of impos 
ing heavy taxes upon a population which 
is largely rural, who contrast the possible 
revenue of Hungary under a League of 
Nations commissioner with that which the 
industry and commerce of Austria have 
been able to furnish during the past two 
years. 

Since the Austro-Hungarian Empire col- 
lapsed, the western world has been slow to 
acknowledge Hungary’s economic individ- 
uality. That aggressive little country is 
something more than one of the two frag- 
ments of the empire’s territory which re 
tain their formal names and vestiges oi 
their earlier political habits. It is more 
than a defeated nation whose head is con- 
spicuously ‘“‘bloody but unbowed.” Its 
economic foundations are different from 
those of Austria, and its clashes of financial! 
interest are found in surprising places. 
Any discussion of the efficacy of Austria’s 
remedy for Hungary must take into ac- 
count the cons‘itutions of the two pa- 
tients and the possible differences in the 
maladies which have attacked them. 

The present Hungary is a great agricul- 
tural plain which adjoins Austria on the 
east. Although its territory is only about 
one-third as great as that of the old King- 
dom of Hungary, it can still feed its own 
people and produce ‘a surplus to be sent 
away. The production of foodstuffs is the 
country’s one road to prosperity, for by 
the terms of the treaty it lost nearly all of 
its water-power and forests and approxi- 
mately one-half of its factories and coal- 
fields, as well as the greater part of its 
wheat lands themselves. Even now it 
is more favorably situated with regard to 
the bare essentials of life than its neighbor 
Austria. which has become so definitely 
commercial that it must rely upon outside 
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sources for a considerable portion of its 
flour, meat, and fruit requirements. 
Restlessness Within the Country 
Racially Hungary is more nearly homo- 
geneous than it was before the signing of 
the Treaty of Trianon. Nearly nine-tenths 
of the present population is Magyar, the 
race of the ruling class of the former 
kingdom. When the post-war settlement 
gave West Hungary to Austria, Slovakia 
and Ruthenia to Czechoslovakia, Transyl- 
vania to Rumania, and Slavonia and Cro- 
atia to Jugoslavia, it might have been 
assumed that most of Hungary’s internal 
dissensions would disappear. But peace has 
failed to come. Farmer and industrialist, 
Bolshevist and Nationalist, Magyar and 
Jew contend with one another unceasingly. 
They have one common grievance, that of 
the ignominy of Hungary’s present position. 
There is something picturesquely arro- 
gant in the réle which Hungary has main- 
tained through all the internal changes 
which have come about since the country 
was deprived of the greater part of its 
territory. There could be no greater con- 
trast to the stunned apathy of Austria than 
the Hungarian irreconcilability. The King- 
dom of Hungary, free at last from the Aus- 
trian domination which it has always re- 
sented, has seethed with anger against the 
terms on which that very independence 
was obtained. Always contemptuous of 
its subject peoples, it has refused to recog- 
nize its lost areas as new countries and has 
continued to refer to them as occupied ter- 


ritories. ‘“he proud Magyar retains his _ 


pride in the midst of defeat, and will not 
give up hope of the restoration of the lost 
lands and the once subservient Slavs. 

Of internal political upheavals there have 
been many, from the very moment when 
the general European conflict ended. In 
November, 1918, the ‘“‘Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic” was set up, with Count 
Michael Karolyi as provisional president. 
Four months later the republic collapsed 
in a Bolshevist revolution led by Bela 
Kun. <A few months of “red terror” fol- 
lowed, to be succeeded by a “‘white ter- 
ror” and an invasion from Rumania. When 
the invaders departed they removed the 
greater part of Hungary’s railroad equip- 
ment, farmers’ seeds, and various other 
commedities which were essential to the 
country’s recovery. When Admiral Nicho- 


las von Horthy became regent the Hun- | 


garians seemed to feel a return of political 
confidence. Unfortunately the general 
financial disorganization, which was an 
almost inevitable consequence of such 
rapid and such fundamental changes of 
government, was not checked. 


The Fall of the Hungarian Crown 


Economically differentiated from Austria 
as Hungary plainly is, at the moment when 
it was forced to ask help from the League 
of Nations the similarities of the two coun- 
tries were more apparent than their differ- 
ences. Both were impoverished and muti- 
lated fragments of a great empire; both 
feared the fringe of self-conscious nation- 
alism which surrounds them, and both had 
reached economic disorganization and the 
border of financial collapse. 

Nevertheless Hungary’s descent to bank- 
ruptcy has been slower and less inevitable. 
Austria was helpless from the beginning. 
Unable to shake off the habits of a great 
capital which could depend on a vast agri- 
cultural and industrial area for its means 
of living, the government at Vienna con- 
tinued to spend extravagantly and to try 
to reap where it could not sow. Finally it 
followed the easy practice of printing paper 
money until the end was reached. 

Hungary’s temptations were not so 
great. The scale of expenditure was far 
lower than that of Austria and revenue 
was more nearly adequate. But before 
long the same chain of circumstances could 
be traced. Failing to meet expenditures 
through taxation, paper money was issued 














HUNGARY BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR 


(The diagonally shaded portions ten years ago were part 
of the Kingdom of Hungary. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
belonged in common to Austria and Hungary) 
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so that the Government could make up the 
deficit. At once the immediate expenses 
of the state rose, the deficit increased, and 
more paper money was issued, so that the 
second round of the vicious circle was en- 
tered. The rest of the well-known story 
follows with an ominous inevitability. 

The Hungarian delegation to the Brus- 
sels Financial Conference of 1920 put the 
blame for the paper-money issues on the 
shoulders of the earlier governments. There 
governments, they said, had no thought of 
providing for the increased expenditures 
to which they were committing the coun- 
try except by printing paper money. This, 
said the delegation, was ‘‘a fatal step which 
the present Government is not able to 
abandon completely in view of the con- 
siderably increased requirements of the 
state,” thus acknowledging the identical 
position of their own Government. 

When the Economic and Finance Sec- 
tion of the League gathered information 
in 1922 on the results of the Brussels Con- 
ference, the situation had not improved. 
The Hungarian report was gloomy: ‘Al- 
though the issue of uncovered notes in Hun- 
gary has been relatively less than such issue 
in other countries of Europe in a similar 
position, it has been impossible to remove 
the fundamental cause of the evil, that is 
to say, the issue of paper money to meet 
the budget deficit.” 

One valiant attempt to keep Hungary 
away from the general disorganization of 
the Central European countries met with 
a prompt and probably undeserved fail- 
ure. The vigorous Minister of Finance, 
Hegediis, whose short period of power in 
1921 promised several reforms for which 
Hungary proved not to be ready, put into 
partial operation a plan for stopping the 
issue of paper money. One of his early 
official acts was to halt the printing presses, 
leaving the currency in circulation at 
eighteen billion crowns. He then took 
steps to improve the status of the note 
issue. Unfortunately for the success of 
his program, one of his projects included the 
capital redemption levy. The hostility 
which this brought from the landed classes 
was reinforced by the industrialists’ irri- 
tation at the shortage of money; and He- 
gediis was forced out of office, bringing to 
an end the one serious attempt at financial 
reform in the new Hungary. 

By the close of 1922 the Hungarian 
crown had fallen to one five-hundredth of 


its par value. At this time its position 
was consistently better than that of the 
Austrian crown, but by the end of 1923 it 
had reached one four-thousandth of its par 
value. When it fell below the Austrian 
crown and dropped below 100,000 to the 
dollar in the crisis of February, 1924, it 
was prophesied for the first time that its 
ultimate stabilization might give it a lower 
value than that of the Austrian crown. 


The Unbalanced Budget 


In Hungary, as in Austria and every 
other country afflicted with the disease of 
inflation, the difficulty of meeting the 
budget expenditure is the underlying cause 
and the inevitable accompaniment of the 
currency problem. As the accounts now 
appear, it seems that the cost of the state 
services has been the most troublesome 
item in the budget deficit. So far as the 
salaries of state employees are concerned, 
the necessary increases in the rates have 
come after the appearance of the deficit 
and the issuance of paper money, not be- 
fore. Such services as the state railways, 
the post and telegraph services, the agri- 
cultural establishments, and the state 
foundries must show deficits unless the 
scales for attuning their charges to current 
prices are accurately devised and carefully 
used. Here again, however, the situation 
did not become serious until after the 
crown had began to fall. 

A real and apparently unavoidable 
source of the Hungarian budget deficit has 
been the payment of subsidies on bread, 
coal, and other necessities. Another is 
the expenditure for defense, which the 
Hungarians claim was higher than neces- 
sary because the army of recruited soldiers 
maintained under the terms of the treaty 
has been more expensive than the English 
territorial system which they proposed. 

Citizens of a prosperous country which 
has been able to make its post-war financial 
adjustments without too much difficulty 
very naturally inquire why the taxes are 
not expanded in a corresponding degree. 
The explanation is both economic and 
political in character. Hungary was, in 
fact, impoverished and unsettled at the 
close of the war; and a corresponding in- 
crease in taxation seemed impossible. Po- 
litically it could not be accomplished. It 
must be remembered that Hungd®y is 
preéminently an agricultural country, with 
influential landed interests. Industry and 
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trade occupy less than one-half of the pop- 
ulation and have little social prestige— 
and, ordinarily, little political power. The 
rural and landed classes are thus able to 
control the important actions of Hungary. 
Like such classes everywhere, they tend 
in the direction of individualism. Many 
of them, also, have no interest in or familiar- 
ity with methods of modern finance. 

The political power of the agricultural 
classes was the most influential factor in 
the fall of Hegediis, who made the one 
active attempt to put Hungary on its feet 
financially. This same power shows itself 
in the revenue system of Hungary, which 
is based to an unusual extent upon taxes 
on trade, with a corresponding neglect of 
taxes which apply to property. It is too 
much to expect that with such a social 
structure the post-war taxes should have 
been much improved in places where they 
could have been most productive.  In- 
creases in the excises could affect only the 
impoverished and the partly impoverished 
residents of the cities. Increases in the 
taxes which affected agriculturalists, who 
had profited by rising prices without com- 
pensating rising costs, would naturally not 
be urged by that powerful class itself. 

Some changes in the tax system have 
been made since 1919, but they correspond 
in large part to the decline in the value of 
the crown rather than to an attempt to 
improve the actual yield from property and 
income. The capital levy is to some ex- 
tent an exception on the side of the prop- 
erty taxes, and the sales and luxury taxes 
are similar exceptions on the side of in- 
direct taxes. 


Hungary’s Chances of Reform 


Hungary’s preéminently agricultural char- 
acter and the influence which the landed 
class exerts may make the problem of re- 
storing Hungary a more difficult one than 
that of restoring Austria. The first and 
most immediately necessary step, that of 
stopping the printing presses, can be ac- 
complished a second time as easily as it was 
under the orders of Hegediis, and as prompt- 
ly as it was done in Austria. 

The second step, a reduction of budget 
expenditures, may be taken through unex- 
pected difficulties. In Austria, this paring- 
down has been hampered, partly through 
the opposition of the Socialists, who are 
committed by theory to extensive state 


enterprises and who have easily won sup- 
port from other factions’ in their ef- 
forts to impede the decrease in the great 
army of state employees. In Hungary the 
opposition from this quarier can hardly 
be identical; but the Hungarian Govern- 
ment itself has acknowledged a responsi- 
bility for the Government servants who 
poured in from the territory of the succes- 
sion states, and, furthermore, has claimed 
from time to time that it has done every- 
thing possible in the direction of reduction 
of the staff. 

The reorganization of the state railway 
service could not be carried out in Austria 
until this opposition was to some extent 
dealt with and until foreign expert advice 
was called in. From the technical point 
of view Hungary’s problem is not far dif- 
ferent. New stations must be established 
at the frontiers, the routes adapted to the 
new territory, and rolling stock and road- 
bed improved. Expenses cannot be cut 
down much without hampering the eco- 
nomic development of the new Hungary, the 
very factor upon which reorganization 
ultimately depends. 

For the revenue side of the budget the 
situation cannot be expected to have 
changed materially in the last few months. 
It is doubtful how far the call of a national 
emergency and a reform program can lure 
the agricultural interests, from peasant to 
great landowner, to take on additional 
burdens. In the end it is possible that 
those great sources of revenue, the in- 
direct taxes, can be expanded even further. 

Hungary’s claim is that her situation 
has not been allowed to become as serious 
as that of Austria; that economically her 
foundations are sounder, since Hungary 
is self-supporting agriculturally and is able 
to export food; that it would not be diffi- 
cult to cut down imports and establish 
a favorable balance if credits were granted; 
and that many of the reforms required of 
Austria—such as reducing the number of 
state employees—were begun months and 
even years ago. 

The crux of the reform question for Hun- 
gary is whether the country’s agricultural 
character will show itself as the sound eco- 
nomic foundation which the Hungarian 
men of affairs claim, or whether it will set 
up obstacles to financial reform which im- 
pede the work of restoration even while 
agriculture itself remains unharmed. 
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Can Britain’s Labor Government Pacify Europe? 


HE hopeful views expressed by Mr. 

Simonds in this month’s article, con- 
cerning Premier MacDonald’s influence in 
European politics, are supported by articles 
on England’s Labor Government, appearing 
in several of the April magazines. In the 
Contemporary Review (London), for instance, 
Mr. George Young, of the British diplomatic 
service, framing an answer to his own ques- 
tion, “Can Labor Pacify Europe?” main- 
tains that the British Labor Party has hada 
longer training and has a more loyal tradi- 
tion than the German. Moreover, it is 
generally recognized by the leaders of 
British opinion that the chief mandate 
given the present government is that of a 
diplomatic mission. for the pacification of 
Europe. 


We believe, then, that for its function in foreign 
affairs the Government has the strength without 
the weakness of a coalition. That Labor should 
have given this political combination its name and 
should nominate the ministry is natural enough. 
For the foreign policy it will follow can only be that 
which Labor has consistently advocated for years 
and has at last got generally accepted. Moreover, 
Labor has two advantages for making peace that 
the other parties have not. It has a cleaner record 
in the eyes of foreign people and a closer relationship 
with them. Europe sees Liberalism with a grimy 
watermark round its neck of half washed-out secret 
entanglements and treaties. It sees the Conserva- 
tives with a bad brown aura of bloody interventions 
and oily intrigues. It sees Labor in a beautiful pink 
halo of moral appeals. The road to Versailles is 
paved with the good resolutions of Labor Congresses. 
In fine, Europe distrusts Lord Grey and Lord 
Curzon, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith, while 
Mr. MacDonald has caught its eye and captivated 
its ear. It will trust him for a time and up to a 
certain point. It is now sweeping him along on a 
full flood. It is up to him to bring his ship to port 
before the turn of the tide will leave him poking 
about in the ebbs and shallows of the “diplomatic 
channels.” 

Mr. MacDonald is at present learning the ropes 
and rigs of foreign relations; but we need not 
assume he has forgotten that Labor has foreign 
relationships of its own. Labor has effected, and 
can make effective, international organizations of 
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those moral instincts to which Mr. MacDonald is 
appealing. Though these organizations are unfor- 
tunately not as developed as is supposed by those 
who were recently attacking him for being under 
the orders of Hamburg or Moscow, yet the Inter- 
nationals do secure some support for peace pro- 
posals and a sort of sanction for peace provisions in 
countries that might otherwise be altogether un- 
responsive and recalcitrant. The Labor Govern- 
ment knows that the Law of Nations cannot be 
restored—the League of Nations cannot be recon- 
structed—without the help both of the Second 
International centered in London and of the Third 
centered in Moscow. It knows also that only a 
Labor Government can get that help. 








An important asset of the Labor Party is 
the personality of the Premier himself. 
Mr. Young finds everywhere in Europe the 
determination to put a personality in power, 
even at the cost of giving him autocratic 
authority. In the United Kingdom there 
is a distinct disposition towards accepting a 
moral dictatorship. 


Countries that have suffered severely from political 
corruption and incompetence—like Russia, Italy, 
and Spain—have gone into definite revolt against 
parliamentary government. The two extremes of 
Communism and Fascism meet in a common 
insurgence against these evils. We, too, have 
suffered in this way, and if Mr. MacDonald is not a 
recognized autocrat like Mussolini or Mustapha 
Kemal, he has more real authority than a Millerand 
or an Ebert. His position as Premier is pretty 
nearly presidential. A general election today 
would be little more than a presidential plebiscite. 
The Burnley election was a triumph for Mr. 
Henderson, but it was a tribute to Mr. MacDonald. 
Our popular cry of fair play for labor is only our 
way of saying what everyone is shouting abroad— 
that a free hand must be given to the man who can 
get things done. The popular chorus, “When it’s 
midnight in Italy it’s Wednesday over here,’’ may 
owe its devastating popularity to a subconscious 
appreciation of its esoteric significance. 

The question whether Labor can give Europe 
peace depends largely on whether the Premier 
realizes in time his real position and power. Mr. 
MacDonald is by temperament and_ training 
diplomatic and not dictatorial. He respects good 
form even when fighting against the fiercest of his 
foes. He requires good fellowship even from the 
most fanatical of his followers. His life has been 
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spent in Parliament. He has learned its peculiar 
points of view as few have done, and his own have 
been correspondingly affected. We are confident 
that by a happy combination of native caution and 
natural charm he can successfully deal with a 
parliamentary position of unprecédented difficulty. 
But we fear lest his labors in the House may take 
up more of his time and put a greater tax on his 
energies than his responsibilities in foreign affairs 
allow. Much will depend on whether he can find a 
short way with dissenters, a short cut through 
difficulties, whether he can cut a knot with a phrase 
of Dantonesque audacity or a gesture of Crom- 
wellian authority. 


Mr. Young emphasizes the fact that Mr. 
MacDonald’s notes have already gone far 
towards winning the confidence of the 
French people. 

In the Century (New York) Mr. H. W. 
Massingham, commenting on Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s qualifications, says: 

For the secretaryship of foreign affairs he is 
quite well fitted to stand in the shoes even of Lord 


Curzon. Few of his contemporaries have done 
more European traveling or possess a wider ac- 
quaintance among the leaders of parties and the 
characteristic figures in the swiftly moving cinema 
show of the post-war period. His industry, his 
remarkable flair for the news, will stand him in 
good stead. But behind these qualities is a care- 
fully acquired and continually replenished knowl- 
edge of men and things as they are. 


Mr. J. D. Whelpley, an experienced 
observer, says in the North American 
Review (New York): 


The new British Government is in closer and more 
sympathetic touch with the peoples and govern- 
ments of Italy, Belgium and Germany than its 
predecessors, for the peoples of those countries 
lean towards the Left in their political trend. 
There is really very little sympathy between 
the British and French Governments. The present 
British Government will be inclined to be firmer in its 
dealings with France than was the Conservative Gov- 
ernment, and in fact would not be unwilling to bring 
what pressure was possible upon the French Govern- 
ment to achieve some modification of its views. 





Explaining the Great War 


F THE innumerable discussions of the 
causes of the war that have appeared 
in the periodical press on both sides of the 
Atlantic during the past ten years, few 
seem to have had any permanent value. 
Now that the experts in history have had 
access to the documentary materials on all 
sides for a long enough period to make an 
intensive study, the books and articles 
written by such experts are more worthy of 
attention. One of the most exhaustive 
studies in this field took the form of a paper 
read at the meeting of the American His- 
torical Association in December last by 
Professor B. E. Schmitt, of the Western 
Reserve University at Cleveland. That 
paper appears in the current issue of the 
American Historical Review (New York). 
Practically every statement in it is abun- 
dantly fortified by foot-note references to 
originalsources. The paper isentitled‘‘Triple 
Alliance and Triple Entente, 1902-1914.” 
The writer reviews in some detail the 
origin and progress of the two organiza- 
tions—that in which Italy joined with Ger- 
many and Austria and the loose diplomatic 
arrangement represented by the Anglo- 
French convention of 1904 and the Anglo- 
Russian convention of 1907. He shows that 
the Triple Alliance had more authority in 
the later years than has commonly been 


supposed. It was renewed at the time of 
the Balkan Wars, during which Italy and 
Austria pursued a common policy, and was 
supplemented by an elaborate naval con- 
vention for operations in the Mediterranean’ 
against the fleets of France, England and 
Russia. Furthermore, in the spring of 1914 
the German General Staff secured the writ- 
ten promise of three Italian army corps and 
two cavalry divisions for use against France. 
Even after the outbreak of the war Count 
Von Moltke, Chief of the German Staff, 
declared that “the fidelity of Italy to the 
alliance was hardly open to doubt.” Pro- 
fessor Schmitt maintains that in 1914 
Germany’s political, military and naval 
arrangements were more complete than at 
any time since the fermation of the Triple 
Alliance, tiirty-two y2ars before. 

On the other hand, the relations of France 
with Russia and of both countries with 
Great Britain were growing more and more 
intimate. Dr. Schmitt assigns the chief 
credit for this to M. Poincaré, who became 
Premier of France in 1912. After M. Poin- 
caré became President of the Republic the 
newly developed intimacy between France 
and Russia continued without interruption. 

A peculiar situation arose between France 
and Great Britain. The British Admiralty 
did not believe the German Navy was built 
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for defense only. Why, then, did not 
Great Britain contract a formal and open 
alliance with France, her only possible ally? 


Apart from the fact that it would have encouraged 
the chauvinists in France and angered the Germans 
almost to desperation, it might well have involved 
the fall of the Liberal government. A secret alliance 
was out of the question. The British Cabinet there- 
fore sought to escape from its dilemma by informal 
promises which in theory were not binding. There 
is little doubt that Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey thought they had retained their liberty of 
action, and their sincerity is attested by their hesita- 
tions in July, 1914. But there is equally little doubt 
that the French were confident of British support. 
“england is not bound to France by any definite 
political engagement,” said M. Poincaré to Izvolski 
in February, 1913, ‘‘but the tone and the nature of 
the assurances given by the cabinet of London allow 
the French Government, in the existing political 
conjunctures, to count upon the armed support of 
England in case of conflict with Germany.” Mr. 
Churchill was right when he wrote: ‘Every one 
must feel who knows the facts that we have the 
obligations of an alliance without its advantages, 
and above all without its precise definitions.”’ 


All this time the several governments 
were declaring their alliances strictly de- 
fensive and affirming their desire for peace. 
Dr. Schmitt seems convinced that no re- 
sponsible statesman in any country, as dis- 
tinct from military cliques, actually desired 
war. The trouble was that each group sus- 
pected the good faith of the other. 


Then, again, no government knew what arrange- 
ments its own allies might be making on the side. 
The Germans were rightly suspicious of Italy’s 
“extra dances” with France and Russia. France 
was never sure that Russia would not come to terms 
with Germany, as, in fact, Russia tried to do more 
than once. Sir Edward Grey was haunted by the 
fear of ‘fone great combination in Europe, outside 
which we should be left without a friend.’”? The 
frequent assurances of mutual support in the diplo- 
matic exchanges show that the governments in alli- 


ance trusted each other little more than they did 
those of the opposing group. 


Coming to the decision of the German 
General Staff in July, 1914, to make the 
Russian mobilization a cause of war, Dr. 
Schmitt points out that this mobilization 
was ordered because Austria refused all con- 
cessions and Austria took that ground 
because she was absolutely sure of German 
backing. 


In other words, not one of the three protagonists 
was willing to accept a diplomatic defeat, for the 
stake at issue was nothing less than the domination 
of the Near East; whichever side yielded, the rival 
diplomatic combination emerged as the director of 
European politics. It is perfectly true that when 
Bethmann perceived war to be imminent, under 
conditions different from those imagined at the mo- 
ment the promise of support to Austria was given— 
for Italian neutrality and British intervention were 
looming up—he tried to draw back and exerted 
considerable pressure on Vienna. But his action 
came too late, for he was unable to obtain concessions 
from his ally in time to stave off the Russian mobili- 
zation: he failed to prevent the war because he clung 
too long to his original plan of scoring a resounding 
triumph for the Triple Alliance. It can, however, be 
pleaded in Bethmann’s favor that whereas he did, in 
the end, try to restrain Austria, France made but 
little effort to restrain Russia, and France must 
therefore share with Germany the responsibility for 
making the fate of Serbia a clear-cut issue between 
the Triple and the Dual Alliances. But if France 
can not be credited with any positive step to pre- 
serve peace, she is certainly absolved from what is 
the most serious charge against Germany. For Sir 
Edward Grey saw that the only escape from the 
impasse was to bring the Concert of Europe into 
action, and his proposal to that end was accepted by 
France, Russia, and Italy. It .was the refusal of 
Germany to follow this lead, before the diplomatic 
situation had been overtaken by military measures 
which made Great Britain finally range herself with 
France and Russia, prevented a compromise between 
the Alliance and the Entente, forced each group to 
maintain its position, and thus precipitated the war. 





Privations of the German Middle Class 


HILE a few thousand wealthy 

families in Germany are daily adding 
to their wealth, the masses of the people, 
and especially the great middle class, 
including a large proportion of the coun- 
try’s intellectuals, are undergoing unknown 
hardships in this period of readjustment 
after the Great War. In the American 
Journal of Sociology (Chicago) Mr. Frank 
A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, 
sketches some of the features of the new 
and unaccustomed situation in which large 
numbers of former government officials, 


teachers, professional men, and intellectual 
workers generally, now find themselves. 
Here are a few incidents that came under 
the observation of Mr. Ross during his 
recent sojourn in Germany: 


Germany's intellectuals are casting about in 
desperation for supplementary income. A number 
of students were tided over several weeks by taking 
the parts of soldiers in a film production, ‘“ Frederick 
the Great.’”’ A professor of literature, who had been 
an exchange professcr in this country at one time, 
asked me with tears in his eyes: “Can you not get 
me some work, typewriting, translating, absolutely 
anything?” The principals of the two higher 
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schools in a small town in 


Northern Bavaria could not ae 
~ Othitf,. 


afford to buy wood for the Geld 
winter, so they went into the > mn 
forest with their wives, cut 
and hauled it themselves. One 
day I returned to my pension 
to find the lobby thronged. 
I asked the portier if it were 
a delegation of foreign vis- 
itors, for they all wore frock 
coats, though shabby ones. 
No. Two Japanese had put 
a want ad. in the paper the 
night before for a German 
instructor who could speak 
English. 
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When a whole country 













is in a desperate struggle 
for existence, the main 
emphasis is placed upon 
production, and all forms 
of intellectual and artistic culture are at a 
discount. One of the pathetic incidents of 
Germany’s poverty is the marked decline 
of interest in literature and the things of the 
spirit. 

Art and music are among the professions hardest 
hit. Few people can longer afford concerts, plays, 
and operas. The cheaper seats are generally taken, 
but the orchestra is beyond the financial reach of 
most. The standing room at the opera in Berlin 
is always packed by gray-faced students who 
munch their sandwich-dinners during the perform- 
ance; but the orchestras, boxes, and first three 
balconies are generally occupied by foreigners. 
Since the cheapest seats generally cost no more 
than the cloakroom service, imagine how little the 
artists make! A sold-out house will little more than 
suffice to pay hall rental and the expenses of manage- 
ment. Nearly all actors supplement their income 
by playing before the film camera. Most of them 
admit they play in the movies to earn money, and 
devote the rest of their time to keeping their art 
alive. 

The nation feels that literature, art, and philos- 
ophy can wait. Science and invention are mori- 
bund. Engineers are dispensed with. Lawyers are 
briefless, for people have neither the time nor the 
money to carry on legal disputes. To-day people 
cannot take music lessons or drawing lessons. Pic- 
tures are undreamed-of luxuries, so artists suffer 
terribly. Few people buy books, and, though books 
are expensive, there is little profit for the writer in a 
domestic sale. Even the newspaper is shared with 
the neighbors. The labor exchanges note a great 
afflux of women seeking work. On the other hand, 
there is a rapid decrease in the number of women 
entering the universities, for if a family has a son 
and a daughter, it is the son who is sent. Within 
the universities there is a steady drift toward the 
engineering and technical faculties. The future of 
the youth of the nation is overcast. Of what value 
is a university education? What is the prospect 
even in. business? 

Why this growing disregard for culture and 
refinement? Why this growing body of people who 
ignore learning and scorn tradition? In a country 
under terrific economic strain, only just out of the 


PAYING FOR CIRCUS TICKETS IN GERMANY WITH FOOD PRODUCTS 


(Many middle-class Germans cannot afford amusements of any kind. Prices of 
admission to the film shows are often as high as theater tickets) 


throes of a revolution, rent by incessant warfare 
between capital and labor, the place of learning 
and culture cannot be large. Partly, it is that the 
people are stripped to the bare necessities—food, 
clothing, and shelter. Nor is that all. Preoccupa- 
tion with the needs of the body coarsens the mind 
and renders it insensitive to finer things. The 
body’s needs are insistent, but the mind may 
starve without the possessor’s knowing it. More- 
over, the experience of hunger leaves a horror of 
starvation in the minds of the people, and, thence- 
forth, their chief care is to keep far from the brink 
of that precipice. In the face of these tendencies, it 
is a marvel that so many students still trim the 
lamp of learning. 

The new German people will be a busy people, 
probably an efficient and prosperous people, yet 
they will lack that passion for the things of the mind 
which has made all the world their debtors. 


The truth seems to be that in the main 
the German middle class, once the main- 
stay of the nation, is no longer sound and 
whole, mentally or physically: 


The intellectuals are not reproducing. Because 
of the dark economic horizon, young people are not 
marrying, and those who do marry cannot afford 
to have children. In addition, the iron has entered 
so deep into their souls that many feel it is not fair 
to the child to bring him into a world so full of 
suffering and misery. 

On top or this, the members of the middle class 
are perishing as never before. Their physical condi- 
tion is much below par. Hosvitals are always tilled, 
and especially children’s hospitals. Diseases of 
undernourishment, pneumonia, and _ tuberculosis 
are most prevalent. “Many are actually starving to 
death. The ill health of those who do not die 
undermines their courage and resource, impairs 
their effectiveness, and makes them passive victims 
of despair. A physically ill middle class is no more 
productive than a mentally ill one. Great inven- 
tions are not made by sick men who eat once in 
twenty-four hours and have tubercular wives to 
worry over. 
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A Virginian’s Tribute to Dr. Frissell 
of Hampton 


N THE observance of Founder’s Day at 

Hampton Institute, Virginia, this year, 
special honor. was paid to the memory of 
Dr. H. B. Frissell, who was principal of the 
Institute from the death of General Arm- 
strong in 1893 until his own death in 1917. 
At the recent anniversary the commemora- 
tive address was delivered by President 
Joseph D. Eggleston, of Hamp- 
den-Sidney College. The ad- [ 
dress was printed in the South- | 
ern Workman (Hampton) for 
March. It opens with a refer- 
ence to Dr. Frissell’s part in 
bringing together the conference 
at Capon Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, in 1898, out of which 
grew the Southern Education 
Board and more than one im- 
portant movement for better 
schools and better farming meth- 
ods throughout the South.. Dr. 
Frissell’s purposes and methods 
are thus described by President 
Eggleston: 


He saw the good in these men and 
women; he could see the good in any- 
one if it was there. He saw that they 
agreed in many essentials and that, by frank 
conference and discussion face to face and in 
small groups, they could be brought to a readjust- 
ment of some of their ideas; to a change of others; 
to a quiet elimination of those unessentials and inis- 
understandings and suspicions which had settled 
upon the windows of their souls and were keeping 
out the light. His knowledge of, and faith in, men 
who are trying to do right, gave him the same philos- 
ophy that the old mountaineer had who, after a long 
and frank discussion with Woodrow Wilson, said, 
“Wal, stranger, I guess mixin’ larns us both!” 

It was a perfectly obvious and simple thing he did 
—it is always so obvious and so simple after some- 
one has done it! But he had a great permanent 
purpose in it, a purpose whose fruitage has grown 
beyond what any of us had ever dared to hope in 
this brief quarter of acentury. Out of that little con- 
ference in 1898 grew the Conference for Education 
in the South and the Southern Education Board. 
Out of these grew the great campaigns for more and 
better primary and secondary schools and for better 
school supervision in the South. These intensive 
campaigns in their turn prepared the soil for the 
wonderful work done by the General Education 
Board in agricultural demonstration and extension 
for adults, in boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs, and 
in health demonstration and extension for old and 
young alike. I believe that no greater constructive 
measures have come into the South than these; none 
fraught with greater blessings, present or future. 


— be 





DR. H. B. FRISSELL 


In schools, in agriculture, and in health measures, 
there has been a revolution—a revolution of peace, 
not of violence. Under the impetus of the move- 
ments I have mentioned, the Southern States have 
made advances in primary, secondary, and county 
training schools, and in school supervision that 
would have seemed utterly impossible even fifteen 
years ago. And the South is just beginning to get 
into her stride. In a few years, so amazing were the 
results of the agricultural demonstration and exten- 
sion work, that even Congress saw 
it and took it over. And the health 
demonstration and extension work, so 
happily conceived and so_ wisely 
carried forward, has now become a 
recognized part of the functions of 
every State government in the 
South. 

More than any man [I know of, 
he caused outstanding men in the 
North to see that there were many 
in the South who wished to be square 
with the Negro and treat him on the 
level. More than any man I know 
of, he caused outstanding men in the 
South to see that there were men in 
the North who sincerely desired to 
join hands with Southern men to help 
them solve some of the great prob- 
lems that came out of the violent 
measures following the War and out 
of the close contact of the two races 
—men who had no political motive 
back of the extended hand. I agree 
fully with Edward A. Alderman when 
he says that “no man in American public life has 
done more to heal the wounds of war, to bind the 
sections together, to unify the nation, to build up a 
finer and freer civilization on the ruins of an old 
order, than this unobtrusive missionary to a back- 
ward race.” 


President Alderman, of the University of 
Virginia, has said that “Dr. Frissell was 
much more than a mere crusader for Negro 
advancement,” and Dr. Eggleston, as one 
born and reared in the South, adds that 
what Frissell did for the advancement of the 
white children of the South can not be 
measured. ‘Had he been a mere crusader 
for the advancement of either race to the 
neglect of the other, he would not have been 
himself.” 

Dr. Eggleston speaks from his own knowl- 
edge of Dr. Frissell’s initiative in securing 
rural school inspectors for the Negro schools 
in Virginia and other Southern States and 
of his part in promoting Dr. Seaman 
Knapp’s agricultural demonstration and 
extension work among the farmers of the 
South. 
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Has a Shakespeare Manuscript Been Found? 


HAT the British Museum contains 

three pages of blank verse in the hand- 
writing of William Shakespeare is the belief 
of Sir Frederic George Kenyon, director 
and principal librarian of that institution. 
Sir Frederic deals with this subject at 
length in an article published in Discovery 
(London) and his opinions coincide with 
those put forth last year in a book entitled 
“‘Shakespeare’s Hand in the Play of Sir 
Thomas More,” consisting of papers by 
Alfred W. Pollard, W. W. Greg, E. Maunde 
Thompson, J. Dover Wilson and R. W. 
Chambers. 

Known specimens of Shakespeare’s hand- 
writing have heretofore been of the most 
meager description, consisting merely of six 
signatures, of which three are appended to 
different sheets of his will, two are attached 
to legal documents relating to his house in 
Blackfriars, and one, of recent discovery, 
is subscribed to a deposition in a law-suit. 
In three of these cases the name is not 
even written at full length, but in various 
forms of abbreviation. On the other hand, 
one of the signatures to the will appears in 
the form “By me William Shakespeare,”’ 
and it has been believed, until recently, 
that these two words “by me” were the 
only existing specimens of the poet’s 
writing apart from his name. Sir Frederic 
says: 

There was, after all, nothing very surprising in 
this. The original manuscripts of the plays of most! 
1f Shakespeare’s contemporaries had perished with 


~ qual completeness. Two of Ben Jonson’s masques, 


n his own hand, are in the British Museum. One 
slay by Massinger, Believe as You List, was identified 
»y Sir George Warner in 1900 as being in the poet’s 
autograph, and was secured very cheaply for the 
British Museum. But that is nearly all. Of 
Marlowe, Beaumont, Fletcher, Webster, Ford, 
Chapman, and many others of the contemporaries 
of Shakespeare, no play survives in their own hands. 
It was not the practice of the time to attach impor- 
tance to the author’s autograph. After it had 


served its purpose, perhaps as a prompt-copy in the 
theater or as copy for a printed edition, it was 
allowed to perish; and Shakespeare’s autographs 
went the way of all the rest. 


As long ago as 1871 Mr. Richard Simpson 
suggested that Shakespeare might have 
been the penman as well as the author of 
part of a manuscript in the British Museum; 
viz., No. 7368 of the manuscripts collected 
by Robert and Edward Harley, first and 
second Earls of Oxford. This document is a 
play entitled “Sir Thomas More.” We 
read: 


As a whole, it is not a work of much literary 
merit. The author of the main body of it is now 
known to be one Anthony Munday; and thirteen 
out of the twenty leaves of which it consists are in 
his hand. The other seven contain additional or 
substituted passages by no less than five different 
writers—a striking example of the manner in which, 
in the Elizabethan and Jacobean period. nlays were 
modificd and rewritten to suit the requircments of 
the theater. 

Now, of all these additions, one (occupying three 
pages of the manuscript, with one blank page) 
stands out above all the rest in literary merit. It is 
“a scene representing the insurrection of the London 
apprentices against the aliens resident in the city, 
which. was quelled by the intervention of More, 
then sheriff.” 


The following is a quotation, in modern- 
ized spelling, of one of the more striking 
passages: 


More. Grant them removed, and grant that this 
your noise 

Hath chid down all the majesty of England; 
Imagine that you see the wretched strangers, 
Their babies at their backs, with their poor luggage, 
Plodding to the ports and coasts for transportation, 
And that you sit as kings in your desires, 
Authority quite silenced by your brawl, 
And you in ruff of your opinions clothed, 
What had you got? I'll tell you: you had taught 
How insolence and strong hand should prevail, 
How order should be quelled; and by this pattern 
Not one of you should live an aged man, 
For other ruffians, as their fancies wrought, 
With self-same hand, self reasons, and self right 
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Would shark on you, and men like ravenous fishes 
Would feed on one another 


. . . What do you then, 
Rising ’gainst him that God himself instals, 
But rise ’gainst God? What do you to your souls 
In doing this? O desperate as you are, 
Wash your foul minds with tears, and those same 
hands, 
That you like rebels lift against the peace, 
Lift up for peace, and your unreverent knees, 
Make them your feet, to kneel to be forgiven. 

Sir Frederic was one of several authorities 
who declared some years ago that Shake- 
speare was the only dramatist among those 
living about 1593, the supposed date of the 
manuscript, who could have produced the 
lines in question. The idea that he was the 
scribe as well as the author was accepted 
by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, the 
greatest living authority on paleography, 
on the basis of a most minute comparison 
of the manuscript with the signatures above 
mentioned. His conclusions were pub- 
lished in 1916, ina volume entitled ‘‘Shake- 
speare’s Handwriting.” 


The collective work recently issued brings 
together converging evidence of various 
kinds—historical, paleeographical and liter- 
ary—and the result, says Sir Frederic, is 
“very near to demonstration.” He adds: 


The importance of this conclusion is not merely 
sentimental. To know an author’s handwriting is 
often to have a clue to the corruptions which have 
crept into his text. Our knowledge of Shakespeare’s 
plays rests in the main on the First Folio of 1623, 
produced by his literary executors, Heminge and 
Condell, who tell us that they made use of his 
original MSS. Only in a few instances have we also 
quarto editions of single plays, published in his 
lifetime, which can be supposed to rest on an equally 
good authority. Now, Shakespeare’s handwriting, 
whether in his signatures or in the More MS., 
though fluent enough, is not carefully formed, and 
lends itself easily to misunderstanding by printers. 
Such misunderstandings unquestionably underlie 
many of the difficulties and obscurities which 
abound in his printed text. Hitherto critics and 
editors have had to rely on their own intuition for 
the correction of such passages. Now we have an 
additional instrument ready to our hand, for it is 
possible to judge how Shakespeare would have 
written the words in question, and how they might 
have been misread by a careless or uneducated 
compositor. 





The New Railroad in 


N AUGUST 5 last the new railroad 

from Thies to Kayes was completed 
and the Atlantic and the port of Dakar are 
now connected with Kayes and the Niger. 
As, moreover, the line joins at Kayes the 
road from Kayes to Koulikoro, the Senegal 
district is now united with the Niger by a 
direct railway of 1217 kilometers. 


It is sixty years since Faidherbe had the idea of 
uniting the Senegal to the Niger [says M. Camille 
Guy in L’Afrigue Francaise of last November]. 
Faidherbe commissioned the naval officer Mage to 
survey a highway from the Ocean to the Niger, 
which he did in such a satisfactory mannef that it 
was adopted. In 1882 the first division of the road 
from Dakar to Thiés was finished at the end of a 
year. The first division cost 74,743 francs a mile, 
the second division cost 69,486 francs, 39 centimes a 
mile, while the third section reached the formidable 
sum of 272,684 francs, 80 centimes a mile after the 
war. The total cost of the railroad from Thiés to 
Kayes was 104,855,017 francs or 157,103 francs and 
92 centimes a mile. 

For France in her present economic condition 
[continues M. Guy] these are great sacrifices and it 
behooves us to inquire if they will be justified by 
the results. This seems to be already established 
beyond doubt. Thus, on the railroad from Kayes 
to the Niger, Kita and Kati have sprung up as 
trade and agricultural centers, and it is not pre- 
mature to predict that within the next two or three 
years Senegal’s arachides (earth-nuts) production 


French West Africa 


will rise from 350,000 to 500,000 tons. Added to 
these immediate results for Senegal, the Soudan has 


-been opened up with its richer and more varied 


products. The Soudan feeds itself on rice and 
barley and grows the cotton for its garments, and 
will now cultivate more land since the freight will 
no longer eat up the profits. French trade rarely 
penetrated into these isolated districts, but there 
will be an influx of commercial travelers for whole- 
sale and retail. There will be two currents, one 
from the interior down to the sea (rice, barley, 
cotton, wool and cattle) and the other from the 
seaport to the interior (canned meats and fruits, 
wines, sugar, perfumery and tinware). 

This new railroad will also permit the colonial 
officials to solve the problem of the scarcity of 
laborers. French West Africa has only a popula- 
tion of three to the square mile. Some districts, 
such as the valley of the Niger, are practically 
deserts, and armies of laborers will be required to 
cultivate it and secure any return for the expense 
of protecting it. With this new line, however, 
there will inevitably be established currents of 
emigration to the interior. The native will go 
instinctively to the district where he will be sure 
of more comfort and money, provided he is accom- 
panied by his family. 

Such [concludes M. Guy] is the happy effect of a 
railroad in a new country. There is a side line 
from Guinguineo which goes for twenty-two miles to 
Kaolack and which was opened in 1912. I visited 
Kaolack in 1906, when there were no roads, a river 
often dried up and few caravans of donkeys and 
camels driven by Moors dealing in arachides 
(earth-nuts) or palm-nuts. There were villages 
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where several trade agents or officials vegetated, 
but to-day there are lively towns with brisk trade 
and industries, such as the factory of Lyndiana and 
the West African oil refinery. On account of the 
railway they are in future suburbs of Dakar 


In short, the opening of the traffic of the 
Thiés-Kayes railway will modify the eco- 


nomic conditions of the Senegal and 
Sudan, will enrich French West Africa and 
link it more closely to the mother country. 
It will be to the greater honor of the 
Governors who persevered in this enter- 
prise and had an unshaken faith in its 
success. 





The Geology of Teapot Dome 


HE famous oil investigation has had at 

least one beneficent result—it has 
stimulated popular interest in geology. 
People are turning to textbooks and ency- 
clopedias to find out something about 
“domes,” and “pools,” “faults” and “anti- 
clines.” An explanation of these and other 
relevant matters is given in the Scientific 
American; both in general terms and with 
particular reference to the geology of the 
region whose name has lately become a 
household word. 

What is an oil “pool”? It is not, as the 
name suggests, a body of liquid filling an 
otherwise empty space underground. It 
consists of a bed of sand, sandstone, lime- 
stone or other porous rocky material, sat- 
urated with oil, gas or water. 

Oil in paying quantity is found only in small 
“pools.” In these pools practically every tiny 
opening in the oil-bearing bed is filled with oil or with 
the gas that generally accompanies it. Where the 


oil-bearing beds are arched or bowed upward, the oil 
has, in many places, formed pools at the tops of the 


arches. The ideal form for an oil-bearing bed or set 
of beds is dome-shaped, like a basin or a set of 
basins turned upside down; but in many places 
simple arching is sufficient to afford a gathering 
ground for oil. A “terrace,” on which the dip or 
inclination of a bed is interrupted by flattening out 
into a step, is moderately favorable for the accumu- 
lation of oil. This will be understood if we remember 
that the oil-bearing strata are under hydraulic pres- 
sure, and that the oil and gas being lighter are forced 
upward and held by this pressure within these 
domes or against these terraces. 

The depth at which oil may be found is limited, 
apparently, only by the depth to which drilling can 
be carried. In some fields productive oil wells have 
been found at a depth of only 100 feet. In other 
fields most of the wells are over 3000 feet deep, and 
some go down to more than 4000 feet. Petroleum 
may perhaps be obtained from depths of 5000 feet or 
more, but the cost of drilling would not to-day be 
justified by the probable returns on the investment. 

Most of the wells drilled within the limits of an 
oil pool yield enough oil to make them paying invest- 
ments. The pools vary greatly both in size and in 
yield. Some cover only an acre or two of land, 
others may be as large as five miles wide and twenty- 
five miles long, although such pools will include bar- 
ren ot dry spots. The average pool is about 2!4 
miles long, by 114 miles wide. A pool production 













This diagram shows hypothetical 
conditions similar to those in Salt 
Creek and Teapot Dome, and illus 
trates the action of wells driven at 
successive points along the field 
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CROSS-SECTION THROUGH TEAPOT DOME AND THE SOUTHERN PORTION OF SALT CREEK 
ANTICLINE 


(This shows the upper water-bearing sand, the lower oil-bearing sand, and the three faults that have occurred. Note 
that wells driven north of the Naval Reserve boundary would drain oil from the Salt Creek anticline, but not from 
Teapot Dome) 


of less than 4000 or 5000 barrels of oil could scarcely 
be dignified with the name of pool. On the other 
hand, the output of a large pool is measured in mil- 
lions of barrels. For a period in 1916, the Cushing 
field of Oklahoma yielded more than 2,000,000 bar- 
relsa month. The largest well in the United States 
produces less than 100,000 barrels a day; but some 
single wells in other countries have yielded between 
150,000 and 250,000 barrels a day. 

Teapot Dome lies wholly in Naval 
Reserve No. 3, which also includes the 
southern end of the adjoining Salt Creek oil 
field, one of the richest oil pools in the world. 
It was the drilling on the privately owned 
part of Salt Creek field that was said to en- 
danger the supply of oil in Teapot Dome. 

The Scientific American presents some in- 
structive charts and diagrams prepared by 
Mr.K.C. Heald,of the U.S.Geological Survey. 

We are here shown a vertical section 
through a hypothetical oil field, correspond- 
ing ina general way to the underground con- 
ditions prev vailing in the region “under con- 
sideration. This is designed to show partic- 
ularly the comparative effectiveness of wells 
located at various points over two adjacent 
domes, with a depression between them; the 
whole oil-bearing bed being under heavy 
hydraulic pressure. 

Six wells are shown along the axis of the two fields, 
reaching in every case the oil-bearing stratum. 

Well No. 1 would yield oil for a short time, draw- 
ing part of it from the left flank of the large dome and 
par. from the narrow band of oil to the left of the well. 
Waiter would replace any oil taken out; so that after 
a short time the well would produce only water. 

Well No. 2 is in a particularly effective position. 
It would drain oil from the top and sides of the dome, 
and the encroachment of water on the flanks of the 
domes, following the extraction of the oil, would not 
affect this oil until a long time had elapsed. 

Well No. 3 would be moderately effective in 
draining oil from the pool, drawing most of it from 
the right flank of the large dome but a little from the 
sag or saddle between the two domes. However, as 


oil was withdrawn from the pool, and particularly 
through well No. 4, water could come in from the 
siaes of the domes and fill the sag or saddle, forcing 
well No. 3 to drain all its oil from the large dome. 

Well No. 4 is poorly located for large and lasting 
production, for the withdrawal of a comparatively 
small amount of oil will permit the water that sur- 
rounds the dome to creep into the saddle and fill the 
sand surrounding the well; so that the well will yield 
not oil but water. 

Well No. 5, like well No. 2, is excellently located to 
yield oil for a long time. 

Well No. 6 will obtain no oil, even though suction 
is placed on it and great volumes of fluid produced; 
for water moves more readily through sand than does 
oil, and the supply of water is inexhaustible. 


Even this generalized diagram, which 
ignores any possible interruption in the 
continuity of the strata between the two 
domes, seems to negative the belief that oil 
could be drained from Teapot Dome to the 
Salt Creek wells. The same result is 
brought out more emphatically by means 
of another vertical section, on a larger scale, 
purporting to show actual conditions under- 
ground near the boundary between the pri- 

vate lands and the Naval reserve. 


Now, this cross-section answers the question (a 
very important question in its bearing upon the 
present controversy) as to whether Teapot Dome 
was threatened by wells which were being drilled 
in the Salt Creek property; for it will be noticed 
that Naval Reserve No. 3 includes not only all of 
Teapot Dome but also the south end of the Salt Creek 
anticline or arch. Hence, wells driven north of the 
Naval Reserve boundary would drain oil from the 
Salt Creek anticline and not from the Teapot Dome. 


It would seem, therefore, that the oil 
leases can be defended, if at all, only on the 
basis of the contention put forth by Mr. 
Denby and others, that fuel oil in tanks is a 
better asset than crude oil in the ground, and 
that the oil companies were prepared to give 
the Navy what it wanted in this connection. 
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RITING in Nature 

Magazine (Washing- 
toa, D. CC), Me FP. A. 
Rollins, author of “The 
Cowboy,” and a recognized 
authority on the history of 
the “old West,’’ declares 
that the story of America’s 
cattle trade is one of the - 
most romantic tales of 
modern times. “The story 
deals,” he says, “with more 
than mere meat, hides and 
tallow; for its cogent, salient 
chapters have as much to do with men and 
their achievements as with animals and 
their products. It is concerned as much 
with the cowboy as it is with beefsteak.” 
Part of our cattle came from the early 
Mexican herd, and the rest through piece- 
meal importation from Europe. 

The author reminds us that all of the 
“wild” cattle of the West, as well as all the 
“wild” horses, descended, not from abo- 
riginal stock, but from ancestors brought to 
Mexico from Spain by Hernando Cortés, 
or, in the case of horses, perhaps also from 
some of the chargers turned loose by De 
Soto’s soldiers on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. When Americans began to settle in 
Texas and the Southwest, about 1821, they 
found an unlimited supply of wild cattle 
and a prosperous ranching industry main- 
tained by Mexicans. The new arrivals 
joined the ranks of “‘cattle kings,”’ but for 
many decades their business remained 
isolated. There was hardly any exporta- 
tion of cattle across the sparsely populated 
and Indian-infested wilderness lying be- 
tween the ranch country and the eastern 
United States. The removal of the Indians 
to reservations and the building of railroads 
changed the situation. One result of the 
northward movement of ranch cattle is thus 
described: 

The commingling of animals upon the northern 


ranges produced an interbreeding of the beasts of 
Texan origin with those of eastern ancestry; and 


The Romance of 
American Cattle 


HEAD OF THE REAL LONG- 
HORN AS HE WAS 


(The curved and twisted horns of the 
early herds marked them apart from 
the breeds of to-day) 
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so, by merger, the unmixed 
“Longhorn” blood began to dis- 
appear. The process was_has- 
tened through ridding the range 
of undesirable blood animals, 
through the importation of proper 
Hereford, Shorthorn and Hol- 
stein bulls from Europe, and 
through the intelligent oversight 
of selective breeding. a 

This bettering of blood, this 
raising of so-called “graded” 
stock, was commercially a great 
advance over the prior ranching 
methods, for it both increased 
the quantity and improved the 
quality of meat and hide upor the 
average animal. 

The methods which, upon the northern ranges, 
were used for hastening a natural process, Texas 
applied vigorously to her animals at home; and 
presently the brutes upon her own ranges were as 
well “graded up” as were the beasts that fed upon 
more northerly grounds. 

The historic “Longhorn”? has virtually dis- 
appeared from the United States, though he still 
defiantly trots about in Mexico. One ranch in 
Texas maintains, from sentiment and for museum 
purposes, a small herd of unmixed ‘‘ Longhorns,” 
and it is said that these are the last survivors of the 
viciously tempered, noble-looking cattle that greeted 
the pioneers upon America’s western plains and 
promptly set thosé pioneers to hunting climbable 
trees. 


’ 


’ 


A similar ‘“‘grading-up” was going on 
among the cattle kept by farmers in the 
Eastern States. 

With the progress of settlement the 
methods of the cattle industry underwent 
great changes. The open range gave way 
to the fenced-off lands of homesteaders. 
Where sheep were introduced the half-wild 
cattle refused to stay. The sheep spoiled 
the range, not only by eating and trampling 
the vegetation but also by leaving an odor 
which cattle detest. 


To the refrigerating car and to the businesslike 
management of the packers, the American public is 
indebted for the cattle and cattle products that 
emerged from the western ranches. Although 
cattle could be driven unconscionable distances to 
attain desirable feeding grounds, they could not 
profitably go far upon the hoof when headed for the 
butcher. Their profits lay in their fat, and to turn 
this into sweat was bad business. 

But for the refrigerating car, dressed beef would 
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have been incapable of shipment, and each city and 
town of size throughout the United States would 
have been dependent upon locally slaughtered 
animals. But for the packers, there would have 
been no standardization in meats, no such grading 
up as occurred among the livestock, no such ex- 
cellence in the quality of the output of cattle 
products as now obtains. 

Gradually the lands of the open range passed 
piecemeal, partly into private ownership, partly 
under private control. The lands that passed 
under private control remained, for but a short 
period, in that status; and then were subdivided 
into private ownerships. 

With private ownership came small pastures, and 
also wire fences that girded all the land and water 
of which the owner had possession; fences which 
ultimately grew so numerous as to leave only here 
and there patches of open range. 


The farmer and his fences, says Mr. 
Rollins, have ended the erstwhile glamour 
of the West. 


So complete has been the change that the United 
States Government, in its printed census reports 
for the year 1920, has wholly omitted the words 
“ranch” and “ranchmen’”’ and has spoken every- 
where only of farmers and of farms. The cattle 
king who years ago started northward, up the 
Chisholm Trail, herds each of three thousand 
animals, and who was acclaimed throughout the 
West as a prince despite America’s democracy, 
where is he? Passed, with pitifully few exceptions, 
into history. Where are the cowboys who once 


dominated the West? They, too, have ridden into 
history, save that there sti!l remain, in little corners 
of the West, scant tracts as yet uncorseted by the 
farmers’ fences. From these tracts there periodi- 
cally ride forth, in jaunty picturesqueness, cowboys 
who are replicas of the early pioneers, and in many 
cases their blood descendants—ride forth, not to 
guide herds from the Ric Grande to the Canadian 
border but merely to take an honest part in current 
Wild West shows. 

In place of the great livestock ownerships 
common in a generation now bygone, the average 
modern farmer owns, if in Texas, but fourteen and 
one-tenth cattle; if in Montana, but twenty-two 
such animals; and, if in Wyoming, but fifty five and 
six-tenths of them. And do you ask fifty-five and 
six-tenths of what? Of cattle, which the present 
writer, years since, saw, in terms of thousands, 
winding their way in serpentine course along 
fenceless, endless miles, and straining the ire of 
leather-clad men who were sitting astride of impish 
broncos. 

But the modern farmer, despite the accusation of 
commonplaceness, has, since he assumed virtually 
exclusive management of livestock raising, both 
increased the aggregate number of America’s cattle 
and also bettered their quality. The nation’s 
cattle, notwithstanding occasional setbacks caused 
by war, drought, or economic conditions, have more 
ot less steadily shown increment in number. The 
aggregate number of the nation’s beasts in 1924 is 
one and one-quarter times what it was in the year 
1890, one and two-thirds times what it was in the 
year 1880, and two and two-thirds times what it 
was in the years 1870 and 1860. 





The Cause of Age 


HE opinion has been generally held 

that the cause of old age lies in the fact 
that the cells of the human body become 
gradually worn out, just as does the stuff 
of which clothing is made. A _ different 
viewpoint was recently elaborated by a 
Mr. L. R. Mueller, the director of a 
medicinal clinic in Erlangen, who holds 
that the real cause of the phenomena 
connected with age is the diminution of 
the energy of the power of growth. As 
quoted in Naturwissenschaftliche Umschau 
(Berlin), he says: 

The vital energy of growth, which is most active 
in an unborn child, undergoes considerable diminu- 
tion even in childhood. When the adult condition 
is reached the vital energy slowly decreases until a 
great age is attained, which is shown by the fact 
that the power possessed by the cells of undergoing 
division and multiplication is decreased. An instance 
of this is evident in the fact that wounds and bone 
fractures become harder to heal with age. In 
aging cells the capacity of the cells both for absorb- 
ing nutrition and for transforming it into energy is 
lessened. To a certain extent this is explained by 
the fact that the nucleus of the cell, which is the 





essential seat of the capacity for growth, becomes 
smaller as the individual becomes older. . . . The 
reticulated or netlike substance of the nucleus also 
becomes less distinctively marked while the chroma- 
tin bodies become thicker and are partially dis- 
solved. However, not all cells are subject to a 
time limitation. The one-celled animals, or 
protozoa, have been undergoing division for untold 
ages and the same thing is true of the germ cells in 
the higher organisms. 


Another interesting point made by the 
writer is that the cells of the organism age 
with different rapidity in different kinds of 
animals. Thus man attains an age of 
seventy to eighty years, which is twice that 
of the horse, a much larger animal, and three 
times that of the ox, which is even larger 
than the horse. In general, however, the 
smaller animals have a lower expectation 
of life than the larger ones. In conclusion 
the author makes the comforting remark 
that strenuous activity does not bring on 
premature age either in men or in animals. 
This can be occasioned only by disease or 
by insufficient rest periods. 
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The Papacy as an International Influence 


"THE steady growth of the international 

influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church as exerted through the Pope and 
the Roman Curia, has been presented in 
some of its strong points by Enrico Pucci 
in Rivista Internazionale (Rome). 

The completion of the second year of 
the reign of Pius XI has been signalized 
by the new legal status assumed by the 
Catholic Church in France. Both in its 
form and in its origin this derives exclusively 
from an exercise of Papal authority. The 
Encyclical of Pope Pius regarding the 
Diocesan associations, both by its impor- 
tance and its scope, falls under the head 
of those manifestations of the Holy See’s 
activities which place it on a level with the 
civil powers, and lend it an international 
character. Indeed, few phases in Papal 
history have more clearly and unmistak- 
ably shown the place that the Roman Curia 
occupies in the life of the peoples and the 
nations than has been brought out by the 
new attitude which the Church of France 
seems to be gradually assuming. 

Before 1905, the principal cause which 
induced the French Republic to break 
with the Roman See, to reject any judicial 
recognition of the Catholic Church, and 
to strive to reduce the manifestations of 
religious life in France within the narrow 
limits prescribed by the various legal 
definitions regulating and restricting such 
associations among the citizens, provided 
they were not supposed to endanger public 
safety, was the pretext of liberating French 
Catholicism from any suggestion emanat- 
ing from an “ultra-montanic country,” 
according to the traditional phrase. 

The work of the Holy See has constantly 
had a duplex manifestation, one of a relig- 
ious and moral character, inherent in the 
supreme authority of the Pontiff over all 
the sons of the Catholic Church, the other a 
socialistic character variously presented 
according to the diversity of the conditions 
in which society finds itself. Evidently, 
as to-day a united Catholic faith no longer 
exists among all the peoples, it is to the 
socialistic work of the Church that the 
latter owes the growth of her prestige and 
ot her influence among peoples of diverse 
religious confession. It is a doctrine of the 
Church that the supernatural action. of 
God does not destroy, but rather perfects 














© Van Dyke 

POPE PIUS XI 
man’s merits, sanctifying the energies which 
constitute him. In Humanity, the Church 
operates according to the natural develop- 
ment of history in its toilsome upward path. 

To-day while the material will asserts 
itself more and more potently, even above 
the votes of parliamentary assemblies, it is 
precisely in public opinion that the Papacy 
should seek a basis for its new international 
position, and it is in fact in this opinion 
that it has sought this basis, and had 
already gained it from the time when, under 
Benedict XV and these early years of Pius 
XI, humanity has turned decisively toward 
her new destinies. 

Hence it is that in this new tendency 
manifested by humanity since the war, in 
spite of all complications, everyone is more 
and more inclined to ask what is the opinion 
of the Pope, what is it that he has to say 
about this or that question? It is for this 
reason that the older states have strength- 
ened and reéstablished their relations with 
the Holy See, and the newly-founded ones 
are seeking to establish them, even if they 
are of different religious confessions. It is 
for this that the Papal diplomacy has never 
been so strongly inclined as at the present 
time to enter into agreements and con- 
ferences, and has never been more inclined 
to send out to any region of the globe 
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representatives of the Holy See, having 
diplomatic as well as ecclesiastical functions. 

In a footnote to his article, Signor Pucci 
notes that it was already written at the 
time of Woodrow Wilson’s death. He 
considers that the latter exercised a decisive 
influence, military and political, upon the 
fortunes of the war, and that he wished to 
exert an equally potent moral influence, 
but was unsuccessful in this, because his 


program was bound up with powerful 
material interests which fatally led him to 
abandon this moral influence at Versailles. 
Hence Wilson’s action, although so impor- 
tant, failed to secure for him either prestige 
or popularity. So true is it that not 
political authority and success, but only 
moral authority, when it is genuine and 
sincere, as is the case with the Church, is 
able to command veneration and respect. 





Angora and Constantinople 


LOSING his important series of articles 

on the “New Turkey,” in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes (Paris), M. Maurice 
Pernot discusses very interestingly the 
merits of the old and new capital. 

Angora, the Roman Ancyra, has also a 
long and proud history, though it practically 
begins only in Roman days. It still holds 
the most important of Latin inscriptions, 
the long official autobiography of Augustus, 
inscribed on the walls of a temple dedicated 
to Rome and the (already deified) Emperor. 
The exact present condition of this famous 
“Monumentum Ancyranum,”’and of others, 
is very interestingly described from per- 
sonal observation. Many other interesting 
remains of antiquity are yet to be fully 
uncovered and studied. The very indiffer- 
ence of the present occupants of the site 
makes it less likely that such treasures of 
antiquity have been discovered and de- 
stroyed, hostile as the Turk is to anything 
like the “graven images” of the Mosaic 
prohibition. 


Will the fortune of Angora rise again? Will she 
again become a metropolis? I confess frankly that 
it seems to me all but impossible. I know well that 
the American engineers have arrived, prepared to 
install in a year a capital equipped with all modern 
comforts. But, not to mention the cost, what 
strategic, political or economic necessity would it 
meet? To be sure, it would be a lasting memorial 
of the new régime. But... 

Will not the new rulers, more fully assured of their 
position, realize the difficulty of ruling, from the 
depths of Asia, over Constantinople and Thrace, 
and see the immense advantage of securing to 
themselves, instead of abandoning to their adver- 
saries and to the traders of the Orient, a site which 
by its position commands both Europe and Asia, 
by its history and monuments assures the world’s 
respect, and by its organization puts the Turks on a 
level with this Occidental civilization of which 
they are so eager to become a part? 

The Turks speak of the decision as irrevocable. 
On Dec. 1 they informed the foreign states that 
sites were reserved for their embassies, and that the 


agency charged with keeping up communication 
between Angora and the diplomatic agents residing 
at Constantinople would be closed in a year at 
latest, etc. 

Nevertheless, Angora is a city without lodgings, 
without drinkable water or sewers, or schools; 
where malaria and dysentery reign, not to mention 
vermin to carry the germs of disease.... In 
short, where no one with any ideas of comfort or 
cleanliness can find life endurable. There are no 
hotels or tolerable restaurants. 


Even worse details are hinted at. The 
writer considers it essentially a choice 
between Asiatic squalor and European 
civilization. 

The writer, as a genial citizen of a 
favored nation, appears to have had very 
frank and instructive interviews with the 
strongest men of the new régime, and the 
discussions on foreign relations make this 
even more important than his previous 
chapters. He is of course at pains to 
enlarge, both to his Turkish interlocutors 
and to his present French readers, on all 
that is favorable to French interests. The 
growth of hostility or, at least, aggressive 
jealousy toward England colors the whole 
account hardly less: and not rarely the 
“rival Anglo-Saxon nations” appear in 
like colors. One especial episode may be 
cited: 


“The Chester convention?” said Mouktar Bey 
to me with a smile. ‘We are beginning not to have 
much faith in it. The time-limit has nearly 
expired. If we do at times have news from those 
gentlemen, the news is in itself not very reassuring. 
In truth we never had more than a limited confi- 
dence in Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Chester. But no 
one was approaching us. Europe seemed to be 
putting us in quarantine. On the day when thc 
Americans offered us a bargain, a gigantic and 
hazardous one, it is true we did business with th 
Americans. The excitement aroused in Europe by 
the Chester convention is proof that we did not 
play the game badly.” ; 

“But if Chester, as you appear to foresee, lets it 
go by default?” 
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In that case, the French can renew their 
rather audacious claim that an ante-bellum 
concession to them is still valid: one which 
covers a portion of the vast American 
proposal. In the opposite event, they look 
to a conflict of interests and claims 
between England and America in the 
Farther East. Every such conversation, 
and the report of it, however, at least 
reveal all too truthfully the spirit of the 
international race and scramble, above all 
for oil-lands. 

It is a striking instance of the kaleido- 
scopic changes in the Near East that this 
report, recent and in essentials both illu- 
minating and convincing, comes from a 
Turkey still posing, and apparently accepted, 
as the foremost champion of the entire 
Mohammedan world. Not a word in it 
foreshadows the sudden abolition of the 
Caliphate and the equally hasty impoverish- 
ment and exile of the recently installed 
Caliph. This has not only alienated and 
angered all the true believers in other lands, 
but indicates that Turkey has become as 
exclusively nationalistic and almost as 
averse to all established religious institu- 
tions as Bolshevist Russia herself. 

















MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA (Right), HIS WIFE, 
AND ISMED PASHA (Left), MINISTRY PRESIDENT 


Two German Tributes to Woodrow Wilson 


HE Deutsche Rundschau has been 
generally accepted somewhat, perhaps, 
like the Revue des Deux Mondes, and the 
Atlantic Monthly, at least in the New Eng- 
land period of our own national literature, 
as the clearest, sanest, most refined ex- 
pression of a people’s best thought. The 
March number of the Rundschau is the 
first to appear after the news of ex-President 
Wilson’s death. His name, as the simple 
title of the leading article, aroused a hope 
promptly extinguished. It is perhaps a 
duty, nevertheless, to repeat here the 
general characterization offered in the first 
twenty lines: 
Woodrow Wilson is dead For years he has been 
a broken man. But his poison-fangs were not 
drawn. Now he is dead. We Germans can not 
permit ourselves, with the dignified gesture of 
de mortuis nil nisi bene, to lay a wreath on this 
man’s bier. We owe it to ourselves to shout our 
curse after him into the grave of our people’s most 
dangerous enemy, since we, under the baneful 
influence of evil advisers in our own ranks, put 
trust in his false siren-song when he was yet in 
power. For the dead Wilson is not dead. We shall 
long have to be strangled by his enmity. His deeds 


live, and his words: and both, deeds and words, 
work with hostile power against us. 

Wilson was so dangerous, precisely because, with 
the cleverness of true genius, he knew how to wrap 
himself in the beautiful folds of a lofty idealism, 
which completely hid from the blind masses his 
naked egotism the (in a literal sense) monstrously 
self-centered nature of his spirit. And not the 
blind masses alone could he successfully beguile, 
but all too many, for whom clearness of vision was 
duty: <<. 


This bold stylist hides behind a mask 
labeled ‘“‘Diplomaticus”—which _ revives 
grim memories. Another German patriot, 
though rather of Hebraic than our common 
Teutonic stock, one who never hid his 
name or face, has been quoted already in 
these pages: 


President Wilson was unable, in 1919, after most 
honorable effort (of which the documents collected 
by Mr. Baker leave no cloud shadow of doubt) to 
secure for us mild justice. Whether a stronger man, 
one therefore wholly free from self-consciousness, 
more profoundly aware of the material and moral 
power of his own country, could have accomplished 
it, despite the mass of opposing conditions and 
individuals, is utterly uncertain. (Harden, Deutsch- 
land, Frankreich, England, pp. 10-11.) 
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Official Scandals in the Dutch East Indies of 
Yesterday and To-day 


N THE February Vragen van den Dag 
(Holland) Mynheer S. Kalff traces the 
story of graft in the Dutch East Indian 
colonies in his comment on the recent inci- 
dent when the Viceroy’s aid misused his 
honorary position as president of the board 


of aldermen of the Dutch East Indian cap- 


ital, Batavia, to fix the price of a tract of 
confiscated land at double its value in order 
to pocket a big bonus for himself. The 
Java Bode published the exposé and the 
editor was prosecuted. The Viceroy’s aid 
was allowed to resign and got his pension a 
few years earlier. 


The Spaniards [says Mynheer Kalff] are accus- 
tomed to shrug their shoulders and say ‘Cosas de 
Espana,” and the Dutch in the East Indies say 
with less indifference “Indian customs.” The 
spirit of the old pirates who landed on the Java 
coasts seems to have taken up its abode in the 
bureaucrat, though the chances for booty are not so 
zreat. The way the public works are managed, the 
fictitious supply requisitions, the bargains struck 
between the bureaucrats and the dealers or bureau- 
crats and buyers, the frauds in materials and wages, 
the agreements between European agents and Chi- 
nese opium brokers, the privileges of a salt ware- 
house superintendent—and as many other evils— 
will probably remain inevitably the pitfalls for a 
corps of officials to which belong so many deserving 
employees. As long ago as the days of Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, the officials of the East India 
Company were called “the corrupt servants of a 
bankrupt company.” 


Nothing could be said in defense except 
the tu guoque argument that the officials of 
the English East India Company were no 
better, as Macaulay proved in his Indian 
essays. Easy winnings on the side were 
winked at by the Company because low 
salaries were paid. 

The old ship surgeon, Nicolaus de Graaff, 
declares in his Oostindise Spiegel that it was 
impossible to do away with the clandestine 
trading of the officials. 

For [he writes] no one would endanger his life on 
the unendingly capricious waves nor entrust himself 
to the fickle Aeolus did not the hope of gain spur him 
on to seek such far-off coasts and expose his life to 
so great danger. 


The taking of gifts by officials from gov- 
ernment dealers and brokers, or from the 
native princes and chiefs, was a no less 
popular source of income. This abuse 
probably came from the Oriental tradition 


which obliged the subject not to appear 
empty-handed before his prince. 

This tradition was even recognized by the 
East India Company. Numerous entries 
in the diary of the Batavia government 
show that the native princes and chiefs 
from all the isles of the East Indian archi- 
pelago, whenever they had to ask favor 
from their “Great Father,” the Viceroy, 
sent beforehand a carload of rice, some 
beast of burden, a slave girl or boy, or a 
curious animal. 

A petition from the Sultan of Bantam to 
the government of Joan Maetsuyker closed 
thus: 

At this time we cannot do anything more than 
send you a young elephant with two calves, praying 
your Excellency to deign to receive them, although 
they are nothing more than a grain of salt that falls 
in the water of the sea. 


Instead of the elephant a white ape was 
sent, or other rare beast or bird or a human 
oddity, such as an albino. In 1666 the 
Rajah Singa sent Captain Moor, then 
Viceroy, “‘a white ape from my collection of 
strange beasts, as a sign that I live.”’ 

The letter of the law is that when the 
members of the government wish to receive 
such gifts they must pay the Treasury their 
taxed value. The Viceroy Baron van Im- 
hoff obeyed this rule when he received the 
beautiful slave who was sent to him from 
Boni and who, christened under the name of 
Helena Pieters, was the mother of his four 
children. 

Graft is demanded at an especiallv high 
sum for the appointment of native officials. 
The many thousand guldens which a regent 
had to pay to the Governor of Java’s north- 
eastern coast was one of the distinguished 
privileges of the office which was considered 
the highest prize in the Indian treasure 
chest. The regent then proceeds in turn to 
bleed his subjects unmercifully. Europeans 
are not spared. When the Batavian public 
health superintendent, Dr. Paulus Valck- 
enaer, was appointed Governor of Ternate 
at a salary of 18,000 florins a year, he had to 
offer a gratuity of 550 rijksdaalder to the 
secretary and the first clerk of the Viceroy. 
This post was modest compared with that 
of the Governor of Ambou, taxed at 14,000 
rijksdaalder. 
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The Residency of Cheribou was one of the 
most profitable ones, so the Viceroy Alting 
fed the rich crumb to his son-in-law Umb- 
grove. Again Siberg, the Governor of 
Java’s Northeastern coast, made Barkey the 
Commander of the Oosthoek, so that he 
should be able to pay his debt to him. One 
of the perquisites of the latter post con- 
sisted in the fact that the Chinese captain of 
Soerabaja paid the Commander 25,000 
rijksdaalder annually. For this amount the 
Commander leased to the Chinaman the rice 
monopoly of the Oosthoek, that is, the power 
to fix the price of the national food as he 
pleased. 

Many of the viceroys made their high 
office serve their private fortune. Roorda 
van Eysinja wrote in 1889 in his .Veder- 
landsch Farizeisme (Dutch Phariseeism): 

Every viceroy of India receives 160,000 florins 


annually, free-residence and free furniture. This 
is given him not to hide in an old sock, for he gets 


a pension of 6000 florins a year after five years’ 
service, but to hold court with due state and dignity. 
But they all come back after five years with five 
tons of gold. 

Rumors of such peculations are all hushed 
up with money itself taken fiom the state 
treasury and no betrayal ever comes from 
the official corps. The dishonest among 
them are crows that do not pick the other 
crows’ eyes out. The honest ones are silent 
from esprit de corps or camaraderie, and 
among them are of course some who allow 
the wool to be pulled over their eyes. 

When “Het Recht in Nederlandsch Indie” 
(“Law and Order in Dutch East India’’) 
was published, a popular cartoon appeared 
in Batavia in which the Viceroy J. J. 
Rochussen asks the General Secretary 
Visscher: 

“Let me see ‘Law 
Dutch East Indies.’”’ 

“There isn’t any, your Excellency!” the 
Secretary in effigy replies. 


and Order in the 





French and American Newspapers 


WO wide-ranging articles, recently 

contributed by M. Bernard Fay to 
the Paris Correspondant, bear the title, 
“The United States and Their Ideas About 
Europe.”’ These ideas or popular prejudices 
come, it seems, essentially from three 
sources: foreign visitors, home newspapers, 
our schools and colleges. To the first, our 
European guests, rather curt attention is 
paid by the writer. Promptly seized upon 
by a certain circle who wish to lionize them 
and to impress them with the European 
culture in their own class of Americans, 
eminent strangers are carefully isolated 
from ‘‘the man in the street.”” Ignorant 
of our national customs and ideas—usually, 
even, of our language—they never get into 
touch with the real America. 

To be sure, there are striking exceptions, 
men who have made a lasting impression 
upon us. The list of examples is a charac- 
teristic one: Lafayette, Bryce, and—Foch. 
(By no means Lloyd George: and Clémen- 
ceau added would have made the Gallic 
preponderance too overweening. But why 
not Kossuth?) 

Practically the entire article of February 
10, however, is devoted to the contrast 
between the French and the American 
newspapers; to the latter is credited a far 
greater popular influence and leadership 





than to the national government itself. 

The French ideal of a daily paper, it 
seems, is one of about eight small pages, its 
foremost and chief feature being a political 
leading article, usually editorial, the more 
polemic, satirical, sensational the better. 
Its authorship should be unmistakable and 
notable. To this main feature all the rest 
of the issue should be duly proportioned and 
subordinated. Even the most striking 
events in France or the Outland are not to 
be reported independently, as “stories” 
readable and absorbing in themselves, but 
recorded merely so far as they illustrate and 
enforce this contention or argument of the 
hour: which, again, handles always and 
primarily a French or even a Parisian prob- 
lem. <A foreigner would turn to such a 
sheet, if at all, only to know the momentary 
aims and action of one well-defined group 
and party, or, even, the current of French 
feeling generally. 

The immense American daily, on the 
other hand, is described, not cynically, 
rather with considerable respect and some- 
thing like awe, to an audience quite un- 
familiar with it. The enormous profits 
drawn from the investment are emphasized. 
Their sole source, the advertising matter, 
naturally remains always first in importance. 
The writing of alluring commercial propa- 
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ganda is mentioned, in passing, almost on a 
level with actual salesmanship, as an 
honored and lucrative profession to which 
special schools, and even university courses, 
are devoted. 

The world-wide gathering of news, and 
the treatment of each item in readable 
and picturesque form is a creditable second 
to this main feature. The comparatively 
colorless and profoundly anonymous edi- 
torial writing of the greatest papers, like 
the New York Times, is frankly recognized. 
Indeed, the real power of the management or 
ownership is to be found rather in the selec- 
tion and emphatic use of those matters of 
fact, events and occurrences treated as 
news, which will, eventually, produce a 
certain impression on the public mind. 

As to his factitive data the writer has 
been well served. He describes graphically 
the far-reaching and ever-widening “des- 
potism” of Mr. Hearst. The twenty-seven 
cities in which the milder rule of the Scripps- 
Howard syndicate maintains papers are 
listed in full. The French writer shares the 
foreboding of many this side of the Atlantic 
that the day of the independent local news- 
paper is passing altogether. The varying 
fortunes of one other insatiable collector are 
hardly treated fairly: ‘Mr. Munsey’s 
papers are altogether English!” 

The meaning of that term becomes 
perhaps clearer as we proceed. Partly on 
account of the supposed common racial 
stock, character and, especially, language, 
the British newspaper is not only approach- 
ing the American type, but in this pro- 
fession there is an especially marked and 
growing Anglo-Saxor fraternal rapproche- 


ment. In some foreign lands the “more 
easily acclimated Englishmen” are the sole 
reporters and representatives of the great 
American dailies. (Already the nationalist 
motive, the dread of Anglo-American world- 
leadership, becomes evident, as in almost all 
Parisian political writings of the day.) 


We should not watch without anxiety this 
tendency of the English and American journals. 
If they are to form one bloc, they will control the 
opinions of the world. They have the best means 
for gathering and disseminating news, they have 
the prestige of wealth, they are supported by 
sovereign navies that bear them over all seas to 
every continent. 

An accord of all the Anglo-Saxon presses, without 
striking a blow, would create an impossibility for us 
to make ourselves heard. We have no rival to these 
colossal journals, and, unhappily, the French- 
reading public is less extensive than that which 
understands English. In case of an international 
crisis or conference, an economic or political conflict, 
this inferiority might cost us dear, and no eleventh- 
hour governmental effort could supply what we 
lack. 


The argument—for a great metropolitan 
French newspaper, with or without govern- 
ment subsidy, equipped to gather and 
circulate world-news and French comment 
upon it in every port and capital—is en- 
tirely sound. But meantime there is more 
reason for gratitude than anxiety that two 
American papers, published in Paris itself, 
supply the news of the world to the French 
journals as well as to the French people 
directly. The dread of a hostile Anglo- 
American union against the true national 
interests of France is surely the most unreal 
of all the ghosts with which a long-tortured, 
imaginative, temperamental people is all too 
persistently haunted. 





Education in the U. 


Of old, Religion had power to divide and unite 
the peoples. Without her, princes or republics could 
hardly arouse in their folk the enthusiasm required 
to assail the foe, or defend themselves, to the death. 
: In our own days she has by no means wholly 
lost her imperial power. Lloyd George the Baptist 
and Mr. Hughes the Baptist find it easier to come 
to an understanding with each other than M. 
Clémenceau the philosopher and Mr. Wilson the 
Presbyterian. 


ARDLY: shall power “‘the giftie gie 
us to see ourselves as others see us!”’ 
The next turn of the thought is novel, too. 


However. a new power is born, which largely 
usurps the ancient privileges of Religion and the 


S.—a French View 


Churches: the University. Her specialty has become 
a sort of priestly function, since for the masses the 
idea of progress has displaced faith in Providence. 
The French peasants now bring their offerings 
of chickens, milk, butter, eggs—to the schoolmaster. 
This takes the place of the obsolete tithe. . . 
Especially since the war, the crowd will follow above 
all the instructions received from the primary and 
secondary school, the college and the university. 
As in France, so an analogous state of things is 
found wherever suffrage is universal and education 
compulsory. 

So begins M. Bernard Fay, in the 
Correspondant (Paris) of March 10, ap- 
proaching the third source of popular ideas 
current among our citizens concerning 
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European affairs. If the schoolmaster is 
indeed succeeding to the prestige of the 
clergyman—who even in Boston used to 
outline the annual work of the Great and 
General Court in his “* Election Sermon,’— 
may his material gain not take the form of 
the minister’s donation party, as here seems 
threatened! But the idea is certainly 
arresting, and may even cheer Dr. Eliot’s 
unwonted despondency over the ‘‘tens of 
millions of churchless American men and 
women”’: for the French writer continues: 
“But above all, the United States have 
created a privileged position for the pro- 
fessors: and follow their advice.” 

The writer displays much accuracy: and 
some diverting inaccuracy. Thus he states 
most exactly: 

There is a Commissionership of Education at 
Washington, but it busies itself only in collecting 
information and statistics, and offering suggestions. 


But presently follows: 


The states contribute 17 per cent., the counties 
a1 per cent., and the communities 62 per cent. of 
the cost of free schools. . Each community 
creates, carries on, and supports its schools, just as 
it does its churches, charitable organizations, and 
clubs. 


The first sentence is doubtless accurate 
for one State (New York?); the latter is 
most misleading for any and all. But 
worse slips are to be pardoned in a critic 
who, referring to our children’s large 
freedom of election, and the efforts to suit 
the education of each child, to his capacity 
and prospective needs, the beauty and 
luxury of school-buildings and grounds,— 
adds: 


The Americans have abundance of reasons for 
considering our treatment of children as barbarous. 
They have a pious regard for childhood: as for youth, 
they adore it. They make these two the happiest 
periods of life. 


Many professional educators, even, may 
get fresh information from this essay, e. g., 
of a method “practiced by enthusiasts 
especially in Boston and New York,” so it 
is stated: 

The school is a library, each beautiful room being 
filled with books. The teachers are librarians, who 
aid the child to select the books that he likes. No 
child need read a book that displeases him, nor 
need he leave a room where he is happy. He may 
linger six months in the geometry or the literature 
room, as it is certain that he will eventually wish to 
follow his comrades elsewhere. 


Even a credulous Frenchman may suspect 
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that this is a lovely dream of a child’s 
Utopia. Or a warm debate might arise, 
nearer home, over the dictum, which is 
soberly developed and argued: 


In the life of an American youth preparatory 
school friendships are more important than marriage. 


One would think this a sentiment uttered 
by Socrates in the boys’ palestra, in the 
Athens of the 5th century B. C.! 

Detailed and enthusiastic descriptions of 
three great American universities—Har- 
vard, Columbia and California—emphasize 
most of all the freedom, the joyousness, and 
also the practical tendencies, of our higher 
education everywhere. These very quali- 
ties make a far more delicate problem of the 
“Exchange Professorship”? with France 
than with England, even apart from the 
diversity of language and national tempera- 
ment. But at least three eminent French 
educators are sent regularly to spend eack 
year in American universities, one at 
Columbia, one at Harvard: and_ they 
address themselves to many varied students. 
even reaching also audiences of notable 
citizens. 





In the course of these few months, some rare souls 
have created a fresh impression as to France in the 
minds of many well-disposed people, who had never 
come into intimate contact with an eminent French- 
man. 


There follows a notable list, and record 
also, of French scholars who are permanent 
and honored members of the greatest 
university faculties in America—with the 
characteristic colophon that for such an 
exile “life is hard.” Yet 


Their entire activity there is a silent propaganda, 
Poincaré and our country are judged by the ideas 
the acts, the whole attitude of these compatriots 
sojourning in a foreign land. 


In closing, the writer reverts to his 
original subject, remarking sadly on the 
growing coolness, or even the alienation of 
sympathy from France, in our university 
centers since the occupation of the Ruhr 
Quite strenuously he reminds his com: 
patriots that they are failing to use oppor: 
tunities to know wus better, especially 
through the frank but genial young Ameri: 
can students abroad, the two American 
newspapers of Paris, and the permanen 
library which the U. S. Expeditionary 
Force has left behind in Paris. 
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‘*Giant Power” in Its Social Aspects 


LMOST the entire number of the 
Survey (New York) for March 1 is 
given over to a graphic description of the 
changes in our industrial and social organiza- 
tion which are forecast as the probable 
results of the coming of “Giant Power.” 
Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, de- 
clares that from the power field, more per- 
haps than from any other quarter, we may 
expect in the near future the most sub- 
stantial aid in raising the standard of living, 
in eliminating the physical drudgery of 
life, and in winning the age-long struggle 
against poverty. 


Giant Power is a term coined to suggest the 
realization of far-reaching social objectives through 
a vaulting engineering technique. We conceive 
Giant Power as a social force unshackling our 
people for the Great Adventure. Giant Power is 
also the equivalent of the sum total of controlled 
and interconnected mechanical energy within an 
area, the limits of which are fixed—not arbitrarily as 
by State lines or by the historical development of 
some public or private enterprise—but by technical 
considerations. In a way we have always had such 
pools of power—every independent power plant 
with its distribution wires constituted such a sys- 
tem. But now that the distance factor is all but 
removed, these interconnected areas spread out 
wondrously—their radial power lines extending 
hundreds of miles in every direction from common 
generating centers. 

Giant Power means giving to every producer of 
current an opportunity to add to a common stock 
and to every user an opportunity to draw there- 
from. Giant Power means the practice on the 
broadest possible scale of every possible economy, 
such as the pooling of standby facilities and the 
elimination of every waste, such as that due to a 
low power factor. But Giant Power also means the 
education of the public to the point where it can 
intelligently and fully codperate with public and 
private enterprise in these objectives. We approach 
the time when the load factor of a community may 
be made to mean more than the interest rate or the 
cost-of-living index. 


Commenting on the “Giant Power Sur- 
vey”’ now under way in his own State, by 
legislative act, Governor Pinchot points 
out that in planning that survey the Stare 
authorities adopted the method of studying 
the sociai needs first. Moreover, this 
survey is particularly concerned with the 
small user of power, especially the farmer. 
This survey is to take into account the 
more or less immediate requirements of 
more than 900,000 farm population, a 
million or more rural population not living 
on farms, and perhaps as many urban and 


semi-urban householders—now without 
current. 


One of the most pronounced and untoward effects 
of the Industrial Revolution with its mechanical 
power was the massing of population in urban 
centers. If, under the Giant Power dispensation, 
mechanical energy can not only be made cheap 
but distributed broadly, authorities agree in predict- 
ing a spreading out of population—a veritable 
“‘hack to the land” movement. Only at a few points 
in the United States has a sustained effort been 
made to develop a rural load. Even so these efforts 
have been in the more densely populated country 
districts or in territory continguous to urban or 
semi-urban centers of population and _ therefore 
easily reached. 


In Ontario, where the government owns 
the power system, and in France, it has 
been considered so important to put power 
on the farms that government subventions 
have been made. In Ontario the cost of 
constructing overhead, rural power lines is 
estimated at $1,200 a mile, but cable can be 
laid underground in rural districts at about 
$800 a mile. Experience in Ontario indi- 
cates that farms supplied with current sell 
for $1,000 more than those without it 
France has recently created afund of 60,000,- 
ooo francs, to be used in aiding groups of 
farmers to pay for rural power lines. 

An impressive point brought out by 
Governor Pinchot, concerning the ‘‘ Hydro” 
system in Ontario, is the fact thac all the 
small towns from Niagara to Winnipeg 
(250 miles) have access to power on rela- 
tively equal terms. Thus, industrial de- 
velopment becomes widely diffused. Giant 
Power looks forward to making current at 
the places and under the conditions where 
it can be made cheapest and then trans- 
porting it, if need be, great distances to 
points of use. Competent authorities say 
that this is now fully feasible. 

At this point Governor Pinchot refers to 
the improvements m living conditions in 
the coal-mining regions which may con- 
ceivably be brought about by Giant Power 
The building at the mines of Giant Power 
plants, supplying hundreds of thousands ot 
consumers, means the stabilization of the 
fuel demand, which of course affects both 
miners’ wages and income. With the prob- 
able reductions in price of electric current, 
it will come to be used in the homes of the 
miners 4s never before, not only for light 
but for washing and cooking as well. 
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Saving Helium for the Nation 


RECENT Executive Order withdraw- 

ing a small tract of helium-bearing 
public land in Utah from entry in order that 
its product in the valuable airship gas may 
be reserved for the Government is the first 
step that the powers that be have taken to 
ensure a lasting supply of this gas for the 
use of the Army and the Navy. That the 
step was overdue is indicated by an estimate 
on the part of the Bureau of Mines that the 
nation is now losing 500,000,000 cubic feet 
of helium every year, or enough to fill 220 
airships like the Shenandoah, 

A much broader program of conservation 
is needed than can be provided merely in 
connection with the administration of the 
public lands, and such a program was con- 
templated in a bill introduced at the last 
session of Congress by Representative 
Julius Kahn, of California. The bill failed 
to become law, and has now been reintro- 
duced, as H. R. 5722. The current Aero- 
nautical Digest (N. Y.) contains an article 
by Lieut. Commander C. A. Tinker, R. F., 
describing the bill and discussing the helium 
situation in general. 

As is generally known, helium is a non- 
inflammable and non-combustible substitute 
for the dangerous gas hydrogen, heretofore 
used universally for filling balloons and air- 
ships, and the only known source from which 
a considerable quantity can be obtained is 
the natural gas found in certain sections of 
the United States. Only a few of our na- 
tural gas fields yield gas that is rich enough 
in helium to be worth treatment for the 
extraction of this substance. As we use up 
our limited supply of natural gas or permit 
it to escape into the air, we lose, of course, 
its helium content. At present the Govern- 
ment is extracting helium from the gas of 
only one field; viz., at Fort Worth, Texas. 
(Mr. Tinker mentions another plant, at 
Petrolia, Texas, but it is not actually pro- 
ducing helium.) The writer tells us that 


Helium is found in sufficient quantities to make 
its extraction a matter of economic certainty in 
Texas, Oklahoma; all through the Osages and 
running northeast to the Kansas border; in the 
Dexter and Sedan fields, especially; in southeast 
Kansas; in Shelby and Hancock counties, Indiana; 
in Vinton County, Ohio; Ontario and Genesee 
counties, New York; Potter and McKean counties, 
Pennsylvania; Randolph County, West Virginia. 


The writer points out that there is a close 


parallel between the Kahn bill for helium 
conservation and the much-discussed legis- 
lation providing for naval oil reserves. 


The Kahn Bill provides for the complete handling 
of the helium situation by the Secretary of the 
Interior, but the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy are obliged to furnish the Interior 
Department with the requirements of their De- 
partments which become the chief and first con- 
sideration of the Secretary of the Interior in the 
discharge of his duties under the law. This is as 
it should be, especially in light of recent disclosures 
relative to the naval oil reserve leases. 

In H. R. 5722, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to purchase gas and acquire extraction 
rights in gases, and to lease and purchase lands, or 
the gas and oil rights in lands for the purpose of 
conserving and producing helium. He is further 
ordered to explore for, drill and develop such lands, 
rights in land, gases and rights in gases, for the pur- 
pose of securing such helium as may be required, and 
to store, sell, or dispose of any natural gas or petro- 
leum, or valuable by-products obtained in such 
development or as a result thereof, or during the 
production of helium therefrom, and to store and 
preserve the helium so produced or acquired. 

This bill contains several pertinent ‘‘Don’ts,” 
which are of the utmost importance. The bill 
states that no helium shall be exported from the 
United States, or from its possessions, until after 
application for such exportation has been made to 
the Secretary of the Interior and permission for said 
exportation has been obtained from the President 
of the United States, or such authority as he may 
designate to give such permission. Monetary penal- 
ties and imprisonment are visited upon the violators 
of this provision. 

From the helium produced under the terms of the 
bill, such quantities as are deemed necessary by the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, respectively, 
shall be placed at their disposal in such proportion 
as shall be agreed upon by the two Secretaries 
named, or as may be directed by the President. The 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
must submit annually on or before the rst of Sep- 
tember, to the Secretary of the Interior the estimated 
requirements for helium to be supplied their Depart- 
ments during the ensuing fiscal year, and these re- 
quirements are to be included in the estimate for 
appropriations submitted by the Secretary of the 
Interior to the Bureau of the Budget. Here are 
the necessary provisions for coéperation, without 
which the bill would be worse than useless should it 
become a law of the land. 

Commercial airship operations are cared for uncer 
this bill, but the immediate needs of the Govern- 
ment air services are cared for first. The bill pro- 
vides that when there shall be in storage helium in 
sufficient quantities to meet the requirements of the 
War and Navy Departments, as estimated by the 
respective Secretaries thereof, any surplus then 
available may be leased or sold to citizens of the 
United States, or to commercial companies, cor- 
porations, institutions of learning or research, or 
other agency, so incorporated that the control can- 
not pass out of the hands of American citizens. 

Controversy over what shall be done with the 
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funds received from such sales as contemplated in the 
foregoing provision is wiped off the slate by authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to himself approve 
the transactions in hand, and, upon receipt of the 
funds to place them with the moneys—$5,000,o0o— 
appropriated under the Kahn Bill itself, whereupon 
such revenues are to be applied to the purposes of the 
bill. 

While the burden of the fulfillment of the pro- 
visions of this helium conservation bill are placed 


upon the Secretary of the Interior, his acts are 
largely checked by three other high officers of the 
Government; in fact, by the head of the Govern- 
ment, the President of the United States. He is 
obliged to seek appropriations through regular 
channels, the Bureau of the Budget and Congress; 
he is the chairman, if you please, of a codperative 
enterprise for the benefit of the “‘common defense,” 
so prominently identified with our Federal Con- 
stitution. 





The Museum as an Adjunct of the School 


NE of the manifold developments of 
visual education now assuming promi- 
nence is the coéperation of public museums 
with schools. Various undertakings in this 
direction are described and discussed in 
School Life (Washington, D. C.) by Mr. 
Laurence Vail Coleman, secretary of the 
American Association of Museums. 

The need of illustrative material for pur- 
poses of instruction in geography, history, 
art, nature study and the like is not fully 
met, says the writer, by pictures, which are 
“essentially objects with one dimension 
squeezed out of them.” The objects them- 
selves are more impressive, and it is becom- 
ing more and more easy for teachers to ob- 
tain these tools of instruction. 

Many individual schools and _ likewise 
many school systems have museums of their 
own. Concerning these we read: 


Museums inschoolsconsist usually of objects which 
have been brought in by the children. If this mate- 
rial is not kept too long, it may be used to great 
advantage, but practice has demonstrated over and 
over again that objects kept for long periods in the 
classroom or in the school become uninteresting and 
clog the wheels of progress. Therefore a permanent 
museum in a school is not to be desired. 

In two cities the school systems have established 
general school museums. In St. Louis there is such 
a museum which is working actively and effectively. 
Hundreds of thousands of objects are available to 
teachers on call, and automobile trucks deliver them 
when needed. In Cleveland a similar though less 
ambitious plan is in operation. These projects have 
proven exceedingly useful. The plan clearly has 
advantages, especially for materials which can be 
administered in routine fashion. For materials that 
are not too rare nor too valuable, this method is 
ideal, and the day may come when every school sys- 
tem will have its museum department. 


On the other hand, there are scores of 
cities in which public museums are codperat- 
ing with the schools in the loan of material, 
lectures, museum instruction and otherwise. 
Here are some details: 


The typical school collection consists of perhaps 
a dozen objects in a carrying case and accompanied 


by descriptive matter. Experience has proved that 
for most purposes a few simple objects are much to 
be preferred to many elaborate ones, and also that 
objects which may be handled by the pupils, or at 
least isolated and studied individually, are of greater 
effectiveness than a set of objects displayed in a port- 
able case with even the best of arrangement and 
labeling. The collection may be accompanied by 
charts and photographs, by stereoscopes and lantern 
slides, or even by a motion-picture film. The great- 
est usefulness of such collections is in connection 
with nature study, art, history, geography, reading, 
and composition. 

Science museums lend cabinets of birds, of small 
mammals, of minerals, models of primitive dwellings 
and costumes, and assemblages of the products of 
foreign countries as well as of our own. Art mu- 
seums circulate small objects such as pictures, frag- 
ments of sculpture, textiles and pottery from ancient 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, and medieval Europe; 
cloisonné, book bindings, etchings, half-tones; and 
small collections which show materials and processes 
employed in the production of beautiful textiles, 
utensils, jewelry, furniture, prints, and even dolls. 
A few museums of history which have realized their 
usefulness are making available to the school objects 
illustrative of local history. 

The descriptive matter for these collections may 
be in the form of labels or manuscript, printed leaf- 
lets, or even books. Bibliographies are sometimes 
included to encourage collateral reading by the 
teacher, but ordinarily descriptive matter is predi- 
gested for the teacher by the museum specialist. It 
has been found to be essential that full facilities be 
placed at the disposal of the teacher without thrust- 
ing upon her the necessity for additional preparation. 

Descriptive labels merge by easy stages into 
“canned”’ lectures which are designed to be read 
by the teacher to the accompaniment of lantern 
slides; and this in turn is the first.step in the direction 
of museum lectures. 


The administration of the circulating col- 
lections entails more or less complex ar- 
rangements. In some cases provision is 
made for ordering material by telephone or 
mail from a printed list. The museum gen- 
erally provides messenger service. The 
supply of different kinds of material must 
be timed according to the curriculum. 
Lastly, the museum may become the chan- 
nel through which material relating to 
health, safety, fire prevention and ‘the like 
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is furnished to the schools by organizations 
promoting such matters. 


In some cities elaborate schedules of lectures are 
prepared each week and are delivered by museum 
employees. It is generally conceded that these lec- 
tures should be extensive in their scope and should 
anticipate the subjects of the curriculum. In this 
way a rich and interesting background for school 
studies may be prepared, and the children are led by 
interest into the unfolding of their classroom rou- 
tine. Lectures may be given in the classroom, in 
the school auditorium, at a lecture center where 
children from nearby may congregate, or at the 
museum. 

Partly as an outgrowth of the lecture system, but 
more largely as the development of a new idea in 
museum theory, has come what may be known as 
museum instruction. It has long been the practice 
for guides, or docents, to show visitors through a 
museum and to explain exhibits. These docents 
naturally took over the guidance and care of visiting 
classes in the early stages of museum instruction, 
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but gradually the necessities of the case developed 
a new type of docent—the museum instructor. In 
some cities, the instructor is employed by the board 
of education and is; assigned to the museum, and 
this arrangement has proved its great worth. Under 
this plan museum instruction becomes a branch 
of classroom work conducted by the school in ac- 
cordance with its own needs, but under conditions 
that make possible novel methods and results. 

In one museum a half-day spent by visiting classes 
is divided between preparatory classroom talks, 
illustrated by lantern slides and exhibits, and gallery 
tours or museum games. The whole is arranged with 
reference to the regular school work of the class. 
The chief value of the experience is the study of 
museum material at first hand rather than the in- 
struction from the museum teacher. 

It will be appreciated at once that such a plan 
has great possibilities because of the extraordinary 
character of the material upon which the children 
may draw. From this beginning—for it is only a 
new departure in museum work—may come in time 
a distinct educational method. 





The Shortage of Rural Doctors 


NUMBER of interesting facts con- 

cerning the problem of providing 
small towns with adequate medical service 
are assembled in the American Journal of 
Clinical Medicine (Chicago) by J. M. 
French, of Milford, Mass., at which place 
a meeting of the Thurber Medical Associa- 
tion recently discussed the question of the 
shortage of doctors in the rural districts. 
The discussion brought out the fact, among 
others, that the relative shortage in the 
country as compared with the city is con- 
fined chiefly to the Eastern States. The 
situation is part of a larger one; viz., a gen- 
eral shortage of doctors in both city and 
country. We read: 


The Journal.of the American Medical Association 
is responsible for statistics showing that, while in 
1901, there were 159 medical colleges in the United 
States, and 5,444 medical graduates; in 1921, the 
number of colleges had shrunk to 81, and the 
graduates to 2,529—a reduction of very nearly one- 
half in each case. These figures show a real and 
general lessening in the number of medical men 
throughout the United States asa whole. When to 
this is added the further fact that, in the rural 
sections of the country—notably of the East and 
South—the average age of the physicians ranges 
from fifty years upward, while almost no young 
men are coming in to take the places of those who 
are passing away, it is easy to see what is in store in 
the not distant future—unless, indeed, some means 
can be devised to overcome this unequal distribu- 
tion of medical men. 

A report of the Committee on Medical Education, 
recently made to the Philadelphia Medical Society, 
says that it is generally admitted that there is a 
scarcity of doctors, especially in the rural districts 
and small towns of Pennsylvania. 


Even in the 


cities, there are not medical men enough to serve as 
interns, physicians in out-patient departments, and 
junior physicians in hospitals. Authorities differ 
as to the proper ratio of physicians to the population, 
the estimates ranging from one for each 500 to one 
for each 700 persons, a fair average being one for 
each 600. The city of Philadelphia was reported as 
having one to 526 persons, and Pittsburgh one to 
447. Leaving out these two large cities, the propor- 
tion in the rest of the State was practically one 
physician for 1,000 persons. 


With regard to small towns the following 
facts are cited: 


A New Hampshire committee reports that, out of 
226 towns in that State, 110 were without a resident 
physician; and one town is thirty-five miles from the 
nearest physician. They also report that the aver- 
age age of physicians in that State as a whole is 
over fifty years, which would seem to indicate that 
the young men are not lining up in any large 
an to take the places of those who have grown 
old. 

The State Commissioner of Connecticut reports 
that there are forty-six towns in that State without 
the services of a practising physician—and Con- 
necticut is not a sparsely settled State. 


The way in which the problem has been 
solved at Sharon, Kansas, a village of 325 
inhabitants, eleven miles from the nearest 
large town, is thus described: 


In 1917, a young physician settled there, but, not 
finding his practice sufficiently lucrative to satisfy 
him, on account of its limited population, he moved 
away, and the town was left without a physician 
for almost three years. At the end of that time, the 
people got together and formed what was known as 
the Sharon Health Association, and invited their 
former doctor to return, on the basis of a regular 
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salary guaranteed by this organization. He is 
provided with an oflice, telephone, light, and fuel, 
and paid a salary of $3,000 a year, which is raised 
by assessing each member an equal amount. With 
a membership of 300, this would require but $10 
from each member. Each member is entitled to 
ordinary medical care without additional charge, 
the exceptions being confinements and cases re- 
quiring hospital treatment. The members pay for 
their own drugs and surgical dressings. The doctor 
is allowed to charge additional mileage beyond 
six miles from town, and for night work; also for 
work outside the town limits, provided he has time 
for it. As his pay is as much for the maintenance of 
health as for the care of the sick, he will have a good 
opportunity to try out the much talked of plan of 
keeping families well instead of curing their diseases. 
The progress of the experiment will be watched 
with much interest. 

One obvious objection to this plan is that 
people paying a flat yearly rate for medical 
attendance would be likely to make much 
greater demands upon a doctor’s time than 
if they were paying so much for each visit or 
consultation. Probably the doctor would 
be summoned for trivial and imaginary ills 
until his life became a burden. A “plan” that 
seems much more practical is said to have 


been adopted in another community, which 
the author does not name: 


The men of this community simply formed them- 
selves into an association and engaged a physician 
to come to their town to practice medicine. With 
this end in view, they guaranteed him a salary of 
$3,000 a year, with the privilege of making as much 
more as he could. But, instead of his receiving his 
pay directly from this association, he simply settled 
there and went about his business in the usual way, 
making the usual charges, and collecting his bills 
like other doctors. He was not in any way tied up 
to his guarantors who, when they employed him, 
paid him his regular fees. He had full power to 
act on his own initiative, and every incentive to get 
all the business he could. Only at the end of the 
year did he consult the association. And the end 
of the first year, this was the condition which he 
reported: He had found plenty of work to do, and 
his total charges amounted to more than the guaran- 
teed $3,000; but—as is usual in such cases, a large 
amount of this was still unpaid, despite his reason- 
able efforts to collect it. And this was where the 
guarantors came in. He turned over all his unpaid 
bills to them, and they—the business men of the 
town—undertook to collect them for him. 


The results are said to have been highly 
successful. 





Mussolini Provides 


TALY’S office-seeking class is described 
aes Mr. James Murphy in the Fortnightly 
view (London). 


What we should consider trades or merely office 
employment are officially and socially recognized 
as liberal professions in Italy. Accountants, engi- 
neers, architects, solicitors, and so on, are turned 
out on the standardized principle from Italian high 
schools and universities, wherein teaching may be 
had for next to nothing and where the standard of 
excellence is so low that the career of studentship 
is not a laborious one. 

In Italy, the yearly qualifications for each pro- 
fession are about double the number of vacancies 
that normally occur within the same period. This 
has been going on for about twenty years. And the 
result now is Italy has over ten thousand solicitors 
who have no clients, thousands of engineers for 
whom there is no constructional or industrial em- 
ployment, thousands of doctors who have no pa- 
tients, uncountable accountants who have no books 
to make up, and myriads of nondescript high school 
and university graduates who are totally unfitted 
for any practical calling in life. 

This class, during its student days and after- 
wards, lives under the paternal roof, and is not 
ashamed to eat the family bread, without contribut- 
ing to the maintenance of the family board, at an 
age when British and American youths of the same 
class have invariably struck out on independent 
careers. The cafés and piazzas groan with them. 

When Fascism became the ruling power in Italy 
it received a tremendous influx of unemployed 
gentlemen who had hopes of securing jobs wherein 
they would receive pay for decorously doing nothing. 


for the Unemployed 


Thus it came about that nearly half a million names 
were added to the roll of the Fascist political party 
after the march on Rome had turned out successful. 
The Sixth-Day Fascists, Mussolini calls them: that 
is to say, those who rush to do the shouting when the 
battle has been won. On a modest estimate, 
100,000 of these arrivistes think that they ought 
to become Members of Parliament, or at least 
be accommodated with jobs in the state or provincial 
or municipal bureaucracies once Fascism gets con- 
stitutionally returned to power... . 

These same arrivistes have rather compromised 
Italy’s name abroad; for it is from taem that all 
the senseless talk about imperialism and Mediter- 
ranean expansion comes. They have a vision of 
colonial expansion which is limited to the idea of 
riding on caparisoned elephants or sipping liqueurs un- 
dera palm tree. Though intelligent and gifted with 
an abundant supply of flowery speech, these knights 
of the café and the piazza are remarkably ignorant. 

Will Mussolini be able to contain this turbulent 
retinue within the bounds of law and order? Will 
he be able to find for them some useful function? 
That is the most pertinent question in Italian poli- 
tics to-day, and it will press for solution on the mor- 
row of the general election when the great dis- 
illusionment will have come. The national militia 
contains and holds in subjection the more restless 
of these people for the moment; but this is only 
a temporary expedient. It cannot solve the social- 
economic difficulty that lies at the basis of the 
problem, and Mussolini is wise in not resting the 
burden of the solution on Fascist shoulders alone. 
It is a national problem and not particularly a Fas- 
cist one. For this reason it can be better handled by 
a national government once the elections are over. 
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A MASS-MEETING REPRESENTING SEVERAL DIFFERENT RACES FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
INDIA 


An Englishman’s Plea for Self-Government 
in India 


LL Englishmen do not believe, as one 
might infer from the utterances of 
certain British newspapers, that the inter- 
ests of the people of India themselves are 
to be wholly ignored in Britain’s Indian 
policy. Writing in a recent issue of the 
Spectator (London), Mr. Evelyn Wrench 
maintains that the privileges of responsible 
government should be extended to the 
vast populations of India, composed of 
many races and tongues, by the same meth- 
ods which have proved successful in other 
parts of Britain’s great colonial dominions. 
Moreover, he asserts that the extension of 
local self-government throughout India 
would do more than any other one thing to 
hold that country under British influence: 


If we could proclaim in every section of the Indian 
Empire from the northwest frontier to Cape Co- 
morin, from Baluchistan to Assam, that it was our 
intention to grant a further instalment of freedom 
at the earliest possible moment, bearing in mind 
the interests of her divergent population, it would 
be the safest means of ensuring that India shall re- 
main within the British Commonwealth. 

Such an attitude need not minimize the extraor- 
dinary difficulties in the way, but the Empire has 
thriven on problems which at the time seemed well- 
nigh insoluble; nor does it imply a desire to remove 
the splendid British civil servants from India forth- 


with, for it will assuredly be many a long day before 
India will be able to dispense with their assistance. 
We must not hand over the reins of self-government 
before the peoples concerned are ready for them, 
but if every step made by the Indian Administra- 
tion is undertaken with the one objective of Do- 
minion status in view, sooner or later our good faith 
will be established. 

Even the most extreme leaders of the Swarajist 
movement have not so far to any large extent ad- 
vocated the cutting loose of India from the British 
Empire. If as time goes on a mon possumus attitude 
is maintained by the British Government, the num- 
bers of those working to make India independent 
of the British Empire will undoubtedly grow 
just as they grew in Ireland, after the blunders of 
1918 and 1919. 

The experience of the past eighty years in our 
treatment of self-governing white communities 
within the British Empire has proved that there is 
only one basis on which a permanent world state 
can rest with security, that of freedom. 

My contention is that the same methods should 
be employed by the British Empire in dealing with 
colored peoples as they become fitted for responsi- 
ble institutions. Of all the great achievements 
of the British race—and there have been many— 
none would be more magnificent than the creating 
in India of a great nation consisting of one-fifth 
of the human race built on the lasting founda- 
tions of free institutions within the Britannic League 
of Nations. Such an achievement would mark a 
new era in the treatment of “colored” peoples by 
Western civilizations and would deserve to be re- 
corded in imperishable letters on tablets of stone. 
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News from Nature’s World 


Why Plants Turn Toward the Light 


VERYONE who has ever had the plea- 

sure of watching a growing plant de- 
velop in a pot on the window sill has been 
struck by what is one of the most interesting 
of all vital phenomena, namely, heliotrop- 
ism, or the tendency to seek the source of 
light. Both stem and leaves will twist them- 
selves in order to accomplish this and the 
leaves will so arrange themselves that the 
angles of their surfaces will be such as to 
meet the incoming rays of light at right 
angles. If the pot be turned so as to change 
this direction, the plant will gradually read- 
just itself until it presents its former posi- 
tion with respect to the light. The means 
by which the plant accomplishes these 
movements consist of an unequal growth 
or unequal swelling of the tissues. When 
an upright stem is illuminated on one side 
and curves toward this side the opposite 
side grows more vigorously than the illu- 
minated side, which naturally causes the 
stalk to curve in the direction of the latter. 
An unequal swelling is especially evident in 
leaves whose leaf stalk has a joint or cushion 
at one or the other end. A well-known 
German botanist, Dr. M. Moelius, discusses 
this phenomenon in the light of recent in- 
vestigations in a late number of Aosmos 
(Stuttgart). He observes: 


We know that growth also depends upon the in- 
tensity of light and is influenced therefore by the 
alternation of day and night, of light and dark. 
It has long been known likewise that plants increase 
in length more during the night than by day; this is 
especially easy to observe in plants of rapid growth 
such as bamboo shoots. It was an obvious thought 
to impute this fact to heliotropism and to say that 
the front part, being more strongly illuminated, 
grew more slowly than the rear part lying in shadow 
and that therefore the stem bent toward the light. 
. . . According to this view, therefore, the differ- 
ence in growth comes first. 


Other authorities, however, unon com- 
paring heliotropism with geotropism, /.e., 
the effect of gravity on growth, came to the 
conclusion that the phenomenon is due 
rather to the direction in which the light 
penetrates the plant tissues or even single 
cells, thus making the light direction the 
primary factor. Darwin was one of the 
first to uphold this latter theory. 


Noack’s experiments in 1914 showed that the 


curving of oat seedlings occurred most rapidly when 
the light fell upon them at an angle of go degs. 
...In 1919 Guttenberg, in order to avoid the 
dispersal in cylindrical stems, utilized the four-sided 
shoots of coleus; he illuminated these along one-half 
of the length, using a screen to cut off the light from 
the other side; he found that the plants did not turn 
toward the incoming light but placed themselves 
perpendicularly thereto on the brighter side. This 
appears to support the theory that the direction of 
the light is the primary factor. Again Buder in 1920 
illuminated oat seedlings from above in such a 
manner that only one strip or one-half was struck 
by the light whereupon they always curved in 
such a manner that the illuminated flank was 
concave. 


The conclusion of the writer as to the 
effect produced by light in the phenomenon 
of heliotropism (or phototropism) is that it 
must be regarded as being due to certain 
chemical alterations which occur in the 
cells through which the light passes. Ac- 
cording to this view the unequal intensity 
with which the light penetrates the tissues 
of the plant controls the results. 


Tron in Plants 


In recent years various investigators have 
made special researches with regard to the 
mineral contents of plants. It has been dis- 
covered, for example, that copper circulates 
in the veins of plants and exhibits a prefer- 
ence for those portions which possess the 
greatest vitality, buds, branches, leaves, and 
seeds, indicating that it plays an active part 
in processes of assimilation. The same 
thing is true of iron, according to a recent 
study made by Messrs. E. Maquenne and 
R. Cerighelli and reported by them to the 
French Academy of Sciences. From the 
official bulletin of that society, Les Com pies 
Rendus de l’ Acad. d. Sc. (Paris), we take a 
summary of the results obtained from a very 
large number of analyses of all sorts of 
plants: 

1. Small percentages of iron are found in 
the composition of plant tissues. 

2. As in the case of copper the young 
organs, buds or leaves, contain more than 
the old ones. 

3. Very slight amounts are found in the 
cell sap and these are almost completely 
precipitated by boiling. 

4. In the seed it is the embryo which 
generally contains the most; among legu- 
minous plants (beans, peas, etc.) the pod is 
richer in iron than the cotyledons; in fruits 
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having kernels, the kernel contains more 
than the shell. 

5. The iron found in the plant tends to 
move toward the organs of active life and 
of reproduction. 


These facts are of great interest not only from a 
theoretic point of view, since they indicate that iron 
must play an important part in the vital exchanges 
of the organism, but also from the practical point 
of view, since they show the necessity of the presence 
of this metal in the soil. 


The Rarest of Shells 


The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York has just announced the 
acquisition of a sea shell notable both for 
its beauty and its rarity. The specimen, 
which is one of only a dozen or so through- 
out the world, only half of which are per- 
fect, is the famous gloria maris or Glory of 
the Sea. The shell is about five inches long, 
forming a slender cone topped by a delicate 
spiral. The basic tone is pale ivory, but 
the shell is so translucent that in certain 
lights there is a pinkish luster as in the case 
of a pearl. This ivory background is 
adorned first by a spiral band of glowing 
orange. This gleams through a super- 
posed fretwork of the most intricate and 
marvelous geometric figures in the shape of 
triangles, whose sides vary from an eighth 
of an inch to a length almost microscopic. 
The color of these varies from yellow to 
chestnut brown. 

The gloria maris has been known since 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Its 
great fragility is doubtless responsible for 
the fact that it is so exceedingly rare. In 
1838, the distinguished English concholo- 
gist Cuming discovered three on a reef in 
the Philippine Islands; however, as if the 
Gods of the Sea were jealous of the find, the 
reef was destroyed by an earthquake only 
a few weeks later. The present specimen 
was found on the Isle of Coram, in the 
Moluccas, and it now reposes in a special 
case all to itself in the foyer of the Museum 
of Natural History. The little creature 
which inhabits this beautiful and delicate 
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structure is a mollusc of the univalve type. 
The word mollusc suggests to the mind a 
soft and helpless creature forced to build a 
hard shell about its body in order to protect 
its inoffensive person from the many 
enemies eager to devour it. The Glory of 
the Sea, however, is prepared to take the 
offensive, and within its limited sphere is 
a very deadly beast of prey, so to say. 
Its mouth is armed with teeth so ar- 
ranged as to form a drill with which it 
bores the shells of other molluscs, which 
form its food. It is believed these teeth are 
grooved and connected with poison glands. 


The Secret of the Migration of Eels 


A fascinating history of the sea which has 
long engaged the attention of scientists has 
to do with the migration of that excellent 
food fish, the eel. It is known that these 
creatures travel long distances from their 
usual habitat in order to spawn, but until 
very lately they have been able to keep the 
whereabouts of the locality pretty dark. 
Now a diligent Danish naturalist has dis- 
covered the secret, at least in part, and we 
understand that this was done through the 
assistance of the New York Aquarium. 

Writing in Die Umschau (Frankfurt), 
Dr. Paul Brandt points out, however, that 
one remarkable phenomenon of the migra- 
tion of the adult female eels from their 
spawning beds among the mountains to 
their homes in the deep seas, still remains to 
be explained, saying: 

It is a phenomenon with which the Rhine fisher- 
men at Mannheim are quite familiar, that eels 
migrate only when the moon is waning in size. As 
I have been unanimously informed by various fish- 
ermen, . . . they almost never catch an eel during 
the time between new moon and full moon, while 
there is an absolute certainty of a plentiful catch in 
the time between the full moon and the new moon; 
it is a matter of indifference whether the moon be 
visible or covered with clouds. According to these 
fishermen the eels rest during the time of the waxing 
moon. Why the migration of eels should be influ- 
enced in this manner by the phases of the moon will 
probably be a hard question to answer; it would be 
interesting, however, to learn whether the same 
observation has been made in other rivers. 
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Biography and Reminiscence 


Woodrow Wilson: a Character Study. By 
Robert Edwards Annin. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 404 pp. Il. 


In this book is expressed more fully than elsewhere 
the estimate of Woodrow Wilson held by a large 
and representative group of Princeton men who 
were especially familiar with his record as professor 
ind president for twenty years. These men be- 
\ieve themselves to be in a position to understand 
the elements of strength and weakness in Wilson’s 
character. Professor William Milligan Sloane, 
«who contributes a foreword, commends the book 
as an impartial contribution to contemporary his- 
tory. In his account of Wilson’s Princeton career 
the author endeavored to state both sides of con- 
troverted matters fairly. Mr. Annin was graduated 
from Princeton in 188c, one year after Mr. Wilson, 
and has for years been active and prominent among 
the Princeton alumni. 


The Life and Public Services of Justin Smith 
Morrill. By William Belmont Parker. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 378 pp. Ill. 


Senator Morrill, of Vermont, died a quarter of 
a century ago at the age of eighty-eight after 
the longest continuous term of service in the his- 
tory of Congress. He entered the House of Repre- 
sentatives when Buchanan was President, and died 
as a Senator during the Mckinley Administration. 
He will go down to history as the author of the 
Land Grant College Act, everywhere acknowledged 
to-day as one of the most statesmanlike pieces of 
legislation in the Civil War period. In his later 
years he came to be called the Father of the Senate, 
because of his long service, and he had known 
most of the great men of his day, from Webster 
and Lincoln to Edmunds, Blaine and other out- 
standing personalities. This biography is based 
upon his own diaries, journal, letters and mem- 
oranda. 


Forty Years in Washington. By David S. 
Barry. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 
349 pp. Hl. 

The present Sergeant-at-Arms of the United 
States Senate, Mr. David S. Barry, was for four 
decades the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Sun and Providence Journal. His re- 
collections of public men and events at the national 
capital go somewhat farther back in time than do 
those of most of the recent writers of similar remi- 
niscences. He served for a few years as a page 
in the Senate, and then took up his newspaper work 
during the administration of President Hayes. 





He has keen memories of Blaine, Conkling, Voor- 
hees, Morton, Edmunds, Pendleton, Ward, Reed 
and many another of the “political giants of the 
’80’s,” as he terms them. There are many books 
of this kind giving descriptions of the Presidents 
and others in high executive office, but few which 
reveal so much concerning the lives of outstanding 
figures in Congress. 


The Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson. 
By her niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 386 pp. IIL. 


Since the death of Emily Dickinson nearly forty 
years ago her poems and a small volume of letters 
have been published, and now appears this biog- 
raphy from the hand 
of her niece. Miss 
Dickinson’s_ poetry 
has been highly rated 
by the critics, less 
for its excellencies of 
form than for its 
thought- content. 
She lived almost as a 
recluse at Amherst, 
Mass., where she 
was born in 1830. 
This book gives a 
few vivid glimpses 
of social life in 
the Connecticut Val- 

La ley about 1850—es- 

EMILY DICKINSON, pecially of Miss 

1830-86 Lyon’s Mount Hol- 

yoke Seminary at 

South Hadley, where Christmas was observed as a 
fast day when it was observed at all. 





The American Mind in Action. By Harvey 
O’Higgins and Edward H. Reede, M.D. Harper 
& Brothers. 336 pp. 

A clever characterization of the American men- 
tality as expressed in the careers of certain 
distinguished Americans—Mark Twain, Abraham 
Lincoln, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Andrew Carnegie, 
Benjamin Franklin, Henry W. Longfellow, Walt 
Whitman, Julia Ward Howe, Margaret Fuller, 
and various others. 


The Life of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, G.C.B. By J. A. Spender. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Vol. I: 350 pp. Il. 
Vol. II: 444 pp. Ill. 

In America Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
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seems somehow to have escaped the fame that has 
been shared by most of the British statesmen of his 
generation. It cannot be said that this fact is due 
to lack of achievement on the part of the former 
Premier, for in the march of events that led up 
to the catastrophe of 1914 Sir Henry played a con- 
spicuous part. He was identified with questions 
of British foreign policy in which Americans in 
those years were perhaps less interested than they 
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are now. Mr. Spender has cast this biography of 
the statesman largely in the form of a political 
history of Great Britain during the twenty years 
beginning in 1886. The appearance of this not- 
able work at this time may be taken as a good sign 
in so far as it indicates a willingness on the part of 
the English reading public to return to a considera- 
tion of things that occurred in their history before 
the fateful year 1914. 





Accounts of Progress Abroad 


By Grace Thompson Seton. 
373 pp- Il. 


Chinese Lanterns. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 


Mrs. Thompson Seton has not tried to write a 
travel book of the conventional sort, but in “ Chi- 
nese Lanterns”’ she de- 
scribes certain social 
and political features 
of modern China which 
she went to that country 
especially to see. The 
most interesting and in- 
forming chapters of her 
book are those devoted 
to Chinese women. She 
pictures the new woman 
of China as a being 
wholly different from 
anything presented in 
he travel and mission- 
ary literature with which 
\mericans have been 
most familiar. This new 
feminine type is 
sketched by Mrs. 
Thompson Seton in the 
article on ‘The Great 
Leader of China,” which 
she contributed to this 
REVIEW in June, 1923. 
Her book is attractively illustrated from photo- 
graphs, taken by herself and Chinese friends. 





MISS SUH-KEONG HU, 
SUFFRAGE LEADER 
IN CHINA 


(From ‘‘Chinese Lanterns’’) 


The Purple or the Red. By Charles Hitchcock 
Sherrill. George H. Doran Company. 318 pp. Ill. 


General Sherrill has made a study of the living 
sovereigns of European kingdoms from a new view- 
point. He regards the crown as the symbol of the 
national tradition and authority. Those kings 
who survived the World War are useful factors in 
their several governments. They represent sta- 
bility over against the revolutionism engendered by 
the Bolshevist movement. In this conception of the 
modern value of royalty the Italian Premier, Musso- 
lini, seems to be entirely in accord with our own 
Theodore Roosevelt. In this book General Sherrill 
gives direct illustrations of his theme from nine 
European kingdoms, which he visited last year. He 
has written for this magazine on various topics. 


The Cooperative Movement in Russia. By 
Elsie Terry Blanc. Macmillan. 324 pp. 


Prior to their domination by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the codperative societies of Russia had at- 
tained much prominence. In this book Mrs. Blanc 
shows that they have emerged since the collapse 
of communism into an even stronger position than 
they formerly had. She gives a full account of the 
course of the movement from its beginnings. An 
important feature of her book is the attention that 
it gives to the social and educational significance 
of codperation. 





Travel on Three Continents 


Two Thousand Miles Through Chile. By ~ 


Karl Chapin May. The Century Company. 462 


pp. Ill. 


Mr. May includes in his book some good de- 
scriptions of Chilean scenery, but his most inter- 
esting and important chapters are those concerned 
vith the Chileans themselves, whom he designates 
as the Yankees of Latin America. In scenery, fruits 
and flowers he finds that Chile resembles Califor- 
nia. The people themselves he is inclined to com- 
pare with our Texans. He gives interesting ac- 
counts of the nitrate industry, the mines, in which 
Americans have invested nearly $250,000,000, ard 
the water power now being harnessed by American 
engineers. Altogether, the Yankees of North 
\merica have been closely associated with their 
southern counterparts in business and industrial 
enterprises for nearly one hundred years. 


The Italian Lakes: Maggiore, Como, Orta, 
Varese, Lugano, Iseo, Garda. By Gabriel Faure. 
143 pp. Ill. Grenoble and Thereabouts: Char- 
treuse. Oisans, Vercors, Belledone, Uriage-Les- 
Bains, Allevard, Trieves, Salette, Laffrey. By 
Henri Farrand. 154 pp. Ill. Boston: The Me- 
dici Society, Ltd. 

These volumes in the series of ‘‘The Picture 
Guides,” printed in France, contain many beauti- 
ful illustrations in photogravure. The English 
text is the work of writers with imagination and a 
keen sense of aesthetic values. The book about 
“Grenoble and Thereabouts”’ should prove espe- 
cially helpful to any one making a visit to the 
region of the French Alps, the Forest of Chartreuse 
and its celebrated monastery and the Lakes of 
Laffrey. 
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The Lure of French Cha- 
teaux. By Frances M. Gostling. 
181 pp. Ill. The Lure of 
the Riviera. By Frances M. 
Gostling. 173 pp. Ill. Robert 
M. McBride & Company. 


In dealing with the ancient 
chateaux of France Mrs. Gost- 
ling makes free use of the color- 
ful traditions associated with 
those historic structures. In 
another book the same author 
gives the impressions gained 
during two autumnal visits to 
the Riviera. She describes 
Nice, Tourettes, Monte Carlo, 
Mentone, Castellane and 
Cannes. One gathers from 














Mrs. Gostling’s account that 
the fall is the most desirable 
time to see that region. 


Camera Trails in Africa. By Martin Johnson. 
The Century Company. 345 pp. IIl. 


Mr. Johnson and his wife are in the business of 
hunting wild animals with the camera. Many of 
the best of the photographs that they took in 


SNAPSHOT OF AN AFRICAN RHINOCEROS 
(From ‘‘Camera Trails in Africa’’) 


Africa are reproduced in this book, and even with- 
out the accompaniment of text they would tell 
a vivacious story. But the record of the travel 
and adventure—sometimes personal risk—that 
went to make up this extended camera “hunt”’ is 
well worth reading. 








Timely Discussions 


A Late Harvest—Miscellaneous Papers Writ- 
ten between Eighty and Ninety. By Charles W. 
Eliot. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


305 Pp. 


The very fact that the papers which make up 
this volume were all written during the ninth 
decade of the author’s life might be considered a 
striking tribute to the versatility, sanity and op- 
timism of the greatest living leader of American 
thought. Several of the papers are biographical 
and reminiscent. Among these are President 
Eliot’s recollections of Lowell, Holmes and Emer- 
son. Others relate to social problems of to-day— 
“The Woman that Will Survive,” ‘Bringing Up 
a Boy,” “ Advantages of Poor Men’s Sons,” ‘‘ The 
Road to Industrial Peace,” ‘* Public Opinion About 
Strikes,” ‘“‘Prohibition.”” Naturally, there are dis- 
cussions of educational problems, of public health 
and of religion. It is clear that the chief task 
of the editor, Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe, was 
that of selection from a mass of material that would 
easily have made half a dozen volumes instead of 
one. The mere list of titles of President Eliot’s 
writings during the years 1914-24 fills nine pages. 


Where Evolution and Religion Meet. By John 
M. Coulter and Merle C. Coulter. Macmillan. 
105 pp. 

A clear statement of the modern scientific ap- 
proach to religion from the standpoint of two men 
whose lives have been devoted to scientific re- 
search. Professor John M. Coulter has long been 
the head of the Department of Botany of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago and Dr. Merle C. Coulter is 
Assistant Professor of Plant Genetics of the same 
institution. They find no lack of harmony be- 
tween the idea!s of science and those of religion. 


Prophets Unawares: the Romance of an Idea. 
By Lucien Price. Century Company. 172 pp. 


A well-written account of developments at Am- 
herst College under President Meiklejohn during 
the ten years from 1913 to 1923. It describes the 
reactions of faculty, students and trustees to the 
new ideas which won vigorous support in the col- 
lege during that decade, 


Anglican Church Principles. By F. J. Foakes 


Jackson. Macmillan. 232 pp. 


The attitude of the Church of England during 
different periods of its long career is clearly pre- 
sented in this little book. The author is a pro- 
fessor in Union Theological Seminary, New York 


The Industrial Worker: 1840-1860. By Nor- 
man Ware. Houghton Mifflin Company. 249 pp 


Most histories of the United States, in dealing 
with the period immediately preceding the Civil 
War, confine themselves to the slavery question 
almost exclusively. So it has come about that most 
of us have a very limited knowledge of the industrial 
and social upheavals that took place in the Northern 
States during those years. In this book Professor 
Ware traces the labor movement from 1840 to 
1860 and the important reforms that resulted. 
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